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1 “compartinent party”. Where there are several in the party, adjoin 


ing private roan add to the comfort and enjoyment of the trip. Substantial 


savings can often be made where two or more persons travel together 
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i Phe thing folks like about Pullman is the lack of noise and 
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r§ >gay ; crowding, its cleanliness, the courteous service of the porter and 
_ cyclopacdia Britannica writes: 
, “tl have traveled widely in the conductor, and the blessed security you feel traveling the safest 
United States, from Maine to way on earth! You roll into your soft bed at night and lo! you 


Florida, from New York to 
California; also in Europe, in 
South America, in Mexico and long, and vives you the rest of your life! 
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sleep, and safety, Pullman i budget. And when two or more persons travel together, there 
first, with no second. : ’ , 
are substantial savings for each person, 
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cost of taking this years vacation trip by Pullman. Or write te 





THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHIECAGI 


For Peace of Mind 
“LT have found traveling by Pullman 
conducive to peace of mind and 
complete relaxation.” says Olga 
Boruch, Art Instructor, Leonia, 
N.J. “Pullman's quiet atmosphere 
permits me to continue unfinished 
work, too. As an art instructor, | 
prefer Pullman because it is rest 


ful... and, at times, inspirational! 
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Classroom drills in Gum Massage are 
helping youngsters to better oral health 








TTENTIVELY these keen-eyed youngsters listen 
Av their teacher’s explanation of the impor- 
tance of massage to the health of their teeth and 

. And in classrooms all over the country 
thousands of children—even those in the primary 

e—are being helped to a lifetime of better 
oral health by modern-minded and thoughtful 
American teachers. 

As dental authority points out—and these help- 
ful teachers know and stress — today’s soft foods 


do rob gums of vigorous chewing, of the natural 
exercise and work they need for health. And nat- 
urally gums grow tender —sensitive—and often 
flash that plea for help—that warning signal— 
“pink tooth brush.” 

Modern gums need the extra, helpful stimula- 
tion of massage. And the technique is so simple 
that even the smallest child learns it easily. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush and rotated from the 


base of the gums toward the teeth — while the 
teacher explains how circulation is speeded up— 
how gums respond to the stimulating massage 
with new, healthful firmness. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent aid in gum 
massage. For this modern dentifrice is designed 
not only to keep the teeth clean and sparkling, 
but it is also prepared to help in massage — to 
quicken circulation in the gum tissues and help 
them to new health and firmness. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
Your teeth will be brighter, your gums firmer and 
safer from trouble if you'll adopt and faithfully 
practice this common-sense dental health routine. 











Because of modern soft 
‘oods, gums need the stim- 
ulation of daily massage to 
help keep them healthy. 
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Massage, with Ipana, prac- 
ticed at home, helps culti- 
vate this splendid habit for 
promoting oral health. 
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WHAT TO DO IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


EACH month, through the columns of THE INSTRUCTOR, Mrs. Stevens 


will brin 


to your schoolroom her broad experience and her wide know!- 


edge of the social studies. All questions for this department should 
be addressed to Mrs. Stevens, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edito- 


rial Department. Dansville, N.Y. 
















xactly what is meant by a unit 
{ work? 


Ir is a large central activity 


ntered into by teacher and class, 


4 based on the children’s inter- 


ts. In a real sense it is child- 
entered. A good unit should 


clude many phases of school 
fe, especially discussions, trips, 
arch, informational reading, 


onstruction, and creative work. 


the primary grades dramatic 
lay is an important feature. 


* 


should all units of work be from 


e social-studies field? 

No, but the majority are. The 
plowing are examples of units 
pr younger children which are 
it classified in the field of the 
cial studies: 

A Doll Day, The Circus, The 
loo, Pets and Their Care. 

The following are examples of 
nits for older children: 

Writing and Giving a Play, A 
lass or School Magazine, A 
udy of Trees, Equipping the 
chool Playground. 


Sd 


hat handwork can be done 
hen making a study of textiles 
clothing? 

This study is very satisfactory 
rom the standpoint of handwork. 
There is much that can be done 
expensively. Here are some 
ggestions, which should be ac- 
bmpanied, of course, by reading, 
scussions, and a study of pic- 
res. The purpose of handwork 
n social studies is mainly to 
arify ideas and to help children 
bnderstand their environment. It 
hould not be done merely for an 
kvity in itself, but should be 
made an integral part of each 
ut. These suggestions can be 
ured out from second grade on. 
|, Unravel small squares of 
oth and bits of wool and exam- 
m fibers. Use a microscope if 
possible, 

2. Secure a piece of unwashed 
wl, Let children handle it and 
ww the oily feeling. Wash the 
“In soapy lukewarm water, 
““ussing the reason for shrink- 
8 when hot water is used. Card 
%d spin the wool. 

Make felt by mixing wool 
roughly with one half as much 
‘fur. Card it, lay it smooth 

t, soak well, dry partially 


by putting it through a clothes 
wringer, and then steam dry with 
a hot iron, 

4. Try to make dye as colonial 
people did, by experimenting with 
various woods, roots, and plants, 
such as black-walnut and butter- 
nut hulls, sumac berries, yellow 
onion skins, spinach, or coffee. 
Some dyes you try will not work, 
but that, for the children, is part 
of the experiment. They should 
be encouraged to bring and try 
out whatever ¢hey believe will 
produce a dye. They should keep 
a record of successes and failures, 
Let them mount samples of dyed 
material for a wall display. 

5. Use any good commercial 
dye to color pieces of old sheets. 
Use the dyed cloth torn into nar- 
row strips for weaving small rugs. 

6. Make scenes in cardboard 
suit boxes. Divide children into 
groups and give each group a box 
in which to construct a scene il- 
lustrating some phase of their tex- 
tile study. Before the children 
decide on their scene, let them do 
some research work and have a 
class discussion to list possible 
scenes. Research will also be nec- 
essary in order to work out au- 
thentic scenes. Only the simplest 
materials are needed to construct 
a box scene. 

Suitable scenes to select are: a 
modern sheep ranch; a cotton 
plantation; an oasis with camels 
and goats; an Arabian rug fair; 
an Old Testament scene, as David 
with his flocks; Indian women 
spinning and weaving. 


e 


What are some of the factors 
which should guide in the selec- 
tion of a social-studies unit? 

Suitability to the age level; in- 
terests of a particular class; previ- 
ous units carried out by the class; 
practicability in the immediate 
school situation; ability of the 
teacher to develop a good unit; 
available sources for books, mate- 
rials, and information. 

Then, too, it should be a sub- 
ject of general value, and one 
which may lead to other subjects 
for units. A study of farm prod- 
ucts, for example, might lead into 
a study of transp~rtation; a study 
of farm animals into a study of 
wool, and this in turn into a 
study of other textiles—cotton, 
linen, or silk. 
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THIS PRACTICAL HELP 
IN SCHOOL PROJECTS 


is an attractive booklet every 


teacher can have FREE 


“Crayola Handcrafts” tells things 
how to do them... 
and girls. The wide use and popularity of 
Crayola make this booklet especially significant 
not only for art projects, but for project work 
in many different classes. It is definite in de- 
tail, but so planned as to present incentive for 
individual work. 


Send your request with name and address on 
a postcard and booklet will be sent immediately. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York 


Dept. GE 41 East 42nd St. 





For All Sketching .. 





to do and | 
suggestions for both boys | 





FINELY 


eeinreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 
| two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00; 25 
| for $2.50. Printed in either engraver's script or 
| text type on panelled stock. Send for free samples. 
| Write your name plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order filled the 
| day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 








USE 
e * 
Tradition 
The All Purpose WATER COLOR 
a PENCILS 


| 


No longer need you carry a cumbersome painting outfit 
(such as chair, easel, paintbox and palette) for outdoor 
shetching! The new Tradition all-purpose pure pig- 


You do 


then later simply “develop” with « wet 


ment water color pencils are all you need. 
your sketching 


brush. Then you will have perfect and durable colors | 


@ Tradition is simple as an ordinary drawing pencil to 
use. it is suitable for work on any material, such as; 


paper, wood, cloth, leather, ete. 


| @ Made by J. S. Staedtler, inventor, in 1835, of the 
colored pencil, Tradition may be obtained in 24 care- 
fully toned and graded colors, fade-proot and non-poi- 


sonous, From these 24 colors 156 different shades 


are obtainable. 


Packed in Two Assortments 
No. 846 


| 12 colors white, light cadmium yellow, 

light ochre, burnt sienna, brick red, light cad- 
| mium red, crimson alizarin, ultramarine light, 
| prussian blue, transparent oxide chromium No. | 
| 


and No, 2, ivory black $1.50 


No. 848-—24 colors same twelve as in No, 846 plus 
ultramarine yellow, dark cadmium yellow, cad- 
mium orange, poszuolt red, dark cadmium red, 
ultramarine-violet, cobalt blue, cadmium green, 
chromium oxide, green dull, raw umber caput 
mortuun, burnt umber $4.60 


Mail the coupon today ~ and 
receive your assortment now. 


J. S$. STAEDTLER, Inc. 


53-55 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 








Gentiemen — Enclosed tind $3-83 | ) 


| | Postpaid assortment NO- B46 | 


Please send 


) Tradition water color 
) painting penciis, 











PROFITABLE SUMMER WORK 
WITH INCOME GUARANTEED IN WRITING 


Travel - Earn Big Money - Enjoy New Experiences 
We Train You and Pay Your Fare - Write Us Now 


Abandon the usual rut, 
congenial and lucrative occupation that 


Get away for the summer, 


We launch you into a 
will yield profitable returns in your bank 


account and afford you opportunities to travel places, meet new people, and even, if 
you will, establish yourself in a permanent business of your own, 


The Educators Association is a reliable organization of twenty-one years’ standing, 
organized to provide the public with the very best product of its kind on the market, 


selling at the lowest price consistent with production costs, 


It is headed and backed 


by intelligent business men and educators who employ representatives of the highest 
caliber, and so train and educate them and direct their field work, that it is able to 


make the following liberal guarantees: 


WE GUARANTEE YOU IN WRITING 

$270 for 90 Days’ Work, or 

$150 for 60 Days’ Work, This Summer, 

or $1200 for 300 Days’ Work for a Few Teachers 


with Free Time 


esiring Permanent Positions. 


The best way for you to convince yourself is to let us tell you frankly and 


honestly the results obtained by other people 
who year after year carn, learn, travel and save very substantial amounts. 


do the same 


many of them teachers like yourselves, 
You can 


Remember, we equip you, teach you how to sell our product, pay your fare and 
guarantee you in a written document, at least $270.00 for 90 days’ work, or $150.00 


for 60 days. 
gladly tell you all about them. 


margin below and mail to us today. 


Many teachers are averaging from $10.00 to $20.00 daily, and we will 
Just write your name and address clearly in the 
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EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


{ am, indeed 


ninety days’ work, or $150.00 for sixty days’ work this summer, 
ut your plan and list of earnings actually made by others 


me details abv 


interested in your plan whereby I am guaranteed a minimum of $270.00 for 


But first of all, please send 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS CLEARLY IN MARGIN BELOW 


3 











All Records Smashed ! 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 

FOR SCHOOLS 


Wins Praise and Preference 
—Orders and Re-orders 


—in Thousands of Schools 


Last year we urged you to “look at 
all three” before you placed your 
dictionary order. 


This year we say merely, “Look at 
the record” in your own and neigh- 


boring schools. 


We KNOW, from letters of praise 
received every day from teachers 
and superintendents, and from the 
orders and re-orders which are pour- 
ing in, that Tue WinsTON SIMPLIFIED 
DicTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is what we 
claim—the best dictionary for 
school use. 46,000 words defined; 
1004 pages; 1729 illustrations; 10 
color plates; 24 pages of colored 


. Subj al 
maps. Price, only $1.28. 34757 ene 


Just Off Press— 


Another new member of this 
distinguished dictionary family: 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


SHORTER EDITION 


Differs from the larger book only in 
scope, defining in identical terms 
70% of the entries in the parent 
book. 1100 illustrations. 
Price, only $0.96. Ssisiesua! 
Plan now to include these books in your 


requisitions for next year. Further 
information gladly sent upon request. 










WINSTON BLDG. ~~ + ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHIcaco T ATLANTA T pauLas T SAN FRANCISCO 
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YOUR ARITHMETIC 
COUNSELOR 


FREDERICK 8S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 


. 


EACH month Mr. Breed will answer 
in this column questions relating to 
your problems in teaching arith- 
metic. Send your letters to him in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editori- 
al Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





Should number combinations be 
taught in the first grade? 

The easier addition combina- 
tions and some of the easier sub- 
traction combinations should be 
taught informally. 


od 


Should pupils be permitted to 
work with pencils in solving ex- 
am ples like 4) 39? 

In framing an answer to this 
question, it seems best to be 
guided by the principle of social 
utility. Life, again and again, 
in short and long division, pre- 
sents situations of the type men- 
tioned and permits the use of a 
pencil. Life also, however, re- 
peatedly presents such a problem 
as 3) 10 where the child stands be- 
fore a candy case and is expected 
to determine without pencil 
whether his dime is enough to 
buy three candy bars at 3¢ each, 
and if so, how much will be lefc. 
We conclude, accordingly, that 
children should be trained to han- 
dle quickly and accurately, in 
both written and oral form, the 
type of situation mentioned. 


e 


What are some interesting drills 
that most effectively help to 
make number facts automatic? 

The question evidently has ref- 
erence to methods of making the 
responses to number facts auto- 
matic. A large number of good 
drill devices have been recom- 
mended to teachers for this pur- 
pose, and many of them will be 
found to improve the skill of pu- 
pils. The writer is partial to the 
plan of mimeographing the hun- 
dred combinations in each of the 
four fundamental operations on 
separate sheets of paper, 8.” x 
11”, and having the pupils peri- 
odically “do” them as tests. 

In grades three to six, it is a 
good plan to limit the time allow- 
ance on a set of addition combina- 
tions to, say, five minutes, and see 
how many of the pupils can make 
one hundred correct responses in 
that time. The pupils who suc- 
ceed may be excused from further 
drill on these combinations as long 
as there is no evidence that skill is 
deteriorating. The subtraction, 
multiplication, and division com- 
binations may be handled in a 
similar manner. 
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Bampies loaned upon your Principals Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 


t and anfe de- 
eee CATALOGUE FREE. 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


ARTEXT PRINTS AND ARTEXT JUNIOR 


The two sizes of color reproductions you need for Picture 


Bier a Silver ts 
Stiver e Gold Tes + 
10Kt. Gold pe 











Artext Prints, 8 x 10 inch color reproductions, photographed directly fn 
the originals, thus assuring you faithful tone and color, cost 50c each.) 








or more, 40¢ each. indly 
Artext Juniors, 3 x 4 inches,-the better color miniatures, cost only § ; oO 
each. Minimum order 50c. 6 teas 


Also black and white reproductions of popular Statuary and Architect 


Three hundred famous paintings your favorites and many new subject e 
are illustrated in our new Catalogue “C”, sent for 10¢ in coin or stam ielpful: 





| ™iy'suur ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., Westport, Conn. Com: 
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A L B E R T ALL IN GOOD DEMAND: Elementary teachers fo k). 
City and Suburban schools; and for grade supervision | Bloug 


Critics and supervisors for Normals. Teachers anj 
Supervisors of Home Economics, Physical Education, 


| Teachers’ Agency 


meni 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 5§35-Sth Ave.,N. ¥ Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash Manr 
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SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 
16th Year Good Positions—-Good Teachers Good Service Member N, A. T.A 
| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 
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WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 
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YOUR SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Assistant Professer of Science, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 





er : BECAUSE of the rapid increase in the teaching of science in elemen- 
. tary schools throughout the United States, there are many teachers 
- “ who face the problem of giving instruction in a field in which they are 
old Top ti not familiar. These columns are designed to answer questions re- 
~ garding science problems, and you are invited to send your questions 
PRE to M: Blou h, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
V1OR\ Dansville, NY. 
re Stud) 
ctly freq 
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“Exindly name an excellent source 4. Let pupils study the materi- 
t onl book of nature information for |, and print or type cards that 
; he teacher of primary grades. tell important information about 
chitectun ° . ° ° 
: The following books will be the collection. Label each speci- 
subject 


or stamalibelpful: 
Comstock, Anna B.: 
wk of Nature-Study 


vers for Mock ) . 


Hand - 
(Com- 


rvision @ Blough, Glenn O.; and others: 
st mentary Science for All 
1Cation, ¢ 


ades, “Instructor Handbook 
ries’ (Owen). 
Wet Mann, Paul B.; and Hastings, 
_T.: Out of Doors (Holt). 
ow can I convince my principal 
science should be given a 
CHERS definite place in my program? 
- Generally speaking, most ad- 
inistrators are conscious of the 
fact that the contribution which 
v positaliprade science makes to child de- 
cachet velopment justifies its inclusion 
is of SE 2 school program. However, 
¢ following essential purposes 
DEMANMmay be presented as some of the 
westamgeontributions of elementary sci- 


non-met 


wen Mence to the intellectual growth 


| Sub; 
since | 
Enroll» 


eee Mo! girls and boys. (1) It de- 
KANSAS dlops and guides the natural 


~amgedencies and interests of chil- 
ns. dren, (2) It cultivates an at- 
at nitude of mental alertness and 
er, Wamgcuriosity on the part of pupils. 

(3) It amplifies the ability of 
puremldren to consider facts and 
dita in order to arrive at definite 
tonclusions. (4) It contributes 
f growth in ability to organize 
mibject matter, to suggest meth- 
us of learning it, and to develop 
problems. (5) It can be made a 
Mtalizing factor in the educa- 
tonal program of many other- 
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gether *"E Mture museum. 


anvil. *' The following suggestions have 


hen found helpful by other 
teachers, 

|. Visit a local museum to 
OW the pupils the possibilities of 
‘Nature museum. 

2 Appoint a committee to be 
™ponsible for looking for mate- 
weg for stimulating other 
Pils to find ap sate n- > 
: propriate nature 
pecimens, 


% Use discarded shelving or 
Pooards in which to display the 
l, or have suitable cases 
de for ir, 
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any over 


men carefully, giving its name 
and the name of its donor. 

5. Get parents in the commu- 
nity interested. They often con- 
tribute or lend collections. 

6. Obtain loan collections from 
your local or state museum if pos- 
sible. 

7. Invite a museum curator to 
speak to the girls and boys about 
nature museums, and to give 
them suggestions for improving 
their collections. 

8. Stimulate pupils with art 
ability to make suitable back- 
grounds for the various exhibits. 
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How can I stimulate my girls and 
boys to be more observing of 
their natural surroundings? 

Probably one of the most im- 
portant factors in aiding children 
to become observing is to provide 
time and opportunity for them to 
report their observations and find- 
ings. The satisfaction to be de- 
rived from telling the class and 
the teacher the result of an ob- 
servation is frequently most stim- 
ulating to elementary pupils. 

A further help in promoting 
observation is to provide definite 
suggestions about interesting phe- 
nomena to be observed. A chart 
record or other account of the 
observation and of the person 
making it may stimulate interest 
on the part of pupils inclined to 
be less active. The following list 
exemplifies the type of specific 
suggestions which may be made. 

1. Watch birds near your home 
and see whether you can find any 
that are building nests. If you 
find a pair, observe the things 
that both of the parent birds do. 

2. Observe to see when differ- 
ent birds come back from the 
South. When you see one for the 
first time, report it to the class so 
that the date may be recorded. 

3. Draw a picture of a star 
group that you have observed and 
see whether the class can guess 
which constellation it is. Make 
your picture carefully. 

4. Try to watch some wild ani- 
mal for ten minutes and tell your 
class what you saw it doing. Per- 
haps you may see a squirrel, a 
chipmunk, a frog, or a snake. 
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“Ive had three Coronas—the last two in 
simultaneous use (always marry your secre- 
tary!). The 1922 one travelled the Sierras 
and Cascades. 
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1937 SPEED MODEL CORONA 


“By 1930 I was able to afford another, 
which stood up under THE FOOL OF VENUS, 
FORTUNE AND MEN’S EYES, and MERMAID 
TAVERN. These machines also had to take 
over a million words of unpublished copy.” 


GEORGE W. CRONY 





Author of 
“Mermaid Tavern” 


... another distinguished CORONA user, and like others, warmly 


appreciative of the way Corona can “take it.” For literary or pro- 


fessional work, school use, traveling, or business, Corona is “‘made to 


order” —sturdy, complete, lightning-fast, and easy to operate. Easy to 


pay for, too, Ask to see the new “Speed Models” 


or write for booklet. 





CORONA [6 THE ONLY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER WITH THE “FLOATING SHIFT” 





PAY FOR YOUR 


I, C SMITIL & CORONA TYPEWRITERS ING 


Desk 5, 719 KE. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y 


CORONA AS YOU 
USE IT...AS LITTLE 


Name 


Caty ao 


AS $1.00 A WEEK 


dre anememeeae-s 


Please send free folder showing different Corona models and their prices 
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MEN—WOMEN— / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Many 1937 appointments. 


/ 


Over 42,000 appoint- / 
ments last fiscal year. 


Dept. C231, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me, entirely free of charge (1) A full 
6 description of U. S. Government Jobs; (2) Free 


©" copy of illustrated 32-page book, “U. S. Government 


Positions @#hd How to Get Them”; (3) List of U. 8S. 
(4) Tell me how to qualify for a 


Get ready immedi- ¢ 
ately. Pf Government Jobs; 
Bi . wv U. S. Government Job. 
ig opportunity Pa 
for teachers. a 
/ Name 
Mail / 
Cc 
ae a / Address 
today --- 
SURE. / 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. Write or Print Plainly. 
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THE LENNES 
ESSENTIALS 
of ARITHMETIC 


REVISED 
With New 
PLACEMENT 


of Topics 





“ARITHMETIC IS FUN” 


Arithmetic is fun when pupils use THE LENNES ESSENTIALS 
OF ARITHMETIC—a Pupil-Activity Textbook furnishing a com- 
plete course in arithmetic for each grade with a new placement of 
topics——no workbook is required or needed. 


THE LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC is now being 
revised to meet the requirements of the most modern courses of 
study in the grade placement of topics and will be ready for use in 
the schools this fall. This series is organized in such a way that the 
pupil advances step by step largely on his own initiative and re- 
sponsibility. These books are, therefore, easy to teach. LENNES 
ESSENTIALS reduces failure in arithmetic to the minimum, 
develops self-confidence in the pupils, and makes happy children, 


LENNES PADS REVISED TOO 


The 1937 Edition of the LENNES PADS will also be ready for 
use this fall. These are being entirely reset and will also be in ac- 
cord with the latest studies in the placement of topics throughout 
the various grades. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


New York 














Chicago San Francisco 


Dallas Atlanta 








INSTRUCTOR Full-Color Prints 
of 100 Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES: 





1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 


Large Full-Color Prints (For the Teacher) 


Kach print is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% inches, 
and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the inner pages 
of the folder are printed the story of the picture, story of the 
artist, questions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


2 The Torn Hat—Sully 

3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight 
Bonheur Fones 

4 Dignity and Impudence-Land- 

5 The Balloon—Dupre 

6 By the River—Uerolle 

7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 

8 U 


8. Frigate Constitution * or more s Eac 
“Old _Ironsides"—Johnson 30 Cents Each, Prepaid. (5° * ™%s, 75 Cents Each.) 
9 Taos Indian Roasting —_ . 
Couse Homer . . - 
10 The Lookout~"‘All's Well Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 
11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 
12 The Return of the Mayflower These miniatures are on sheets size 34% x 4% inches and are 
Boughton put up in packages of one dozen of a subject 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts so d 2c 
14 Baby Stuart-Van Dyck ° or more dozen, ents 
15 Spring—Mauve 20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid. ( a Dozen, Not Prepaid. ) 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 46° The Strawberry Girl—Keynolds 75 Flower Girl in Holland - 
18 Madonna of the Chair 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh Hitchcock 
Raphael ter —\ igee-LeBrun 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
19 The Cook—Chardin { Millais {8 Joan of Are Bastien-lepage 77 The Old Water Mill — Hob 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci bema 
21 Sackville Children—Hoppner 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 78% Children of the Sea—Isracls 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit -Raeburn 51 Portrait of the Artist—-Rem 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds brandt 80 Syndics of The Cloth Guiid 
24 Washington Crossing the Del 52 The Angelus—Millet Rembrandt 
aware—Leut ze 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 81 Northeaster—-Homer | Sarto 
25 Detail of Sistine Madonna 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot S82 Madonna of the Harpies Del 
Raphael 55 The Jester—Hals 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 56 Avenue at Middelharnis 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur Hobbema | Dyck 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
28 Road Through the Trees 57 Children of Charles I - Van 46 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
mourot 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 87 Bringing Home the Newborn 
29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 50 Columbus-—Del Piombo Ca!f—Millet 
30 Madonna of the Magnificat 60 Icebound—Metcalf 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
Botticelli 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 89 Childhood—Perrault 
$1 Interior of a Cottage—leraels Raphael [quez 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
82 George Washington—Stuart 52 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 91 Pilgrims Going to Church 


62 
33 The Money Counter—Murillo 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer Boughton 
64 


$4 Feeding Her Birds—Millet }4 Spring—Corot 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
85 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 6% Lavinia—Titian 93 Itinerant Candy Vender-Blum 
36 The Grand Canal, Venice— 66 The Spinner—Maes { meer 94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
Turner 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 95 A Distinguished Member of the 
37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 68 Mill Pond—Inness Humane Society—Landseer 
38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose 
839 Autumn—Mauve . 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough Sargent 
49 ze Gk aners ppitiet 71 ——s : and Child — Fra 97 A Holiday—Potthast 
oO arning me’ ilippo Lippi 9 Shoei r ane 
$3 Holy oe Lorman’ 72 eo Whistling Boy -Duveneck . ~ ~ tas a ee 
8 Oxen owing nheur 73 Erasmus—Holbein 99 T » i *“Temera j 
44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 74 The Belated Kid — W. was , ae 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin Hunt 100 Girl With Oat—Hoecker 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES | 





WHAT,. WHEN, 
AND HOW TO DRAW 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, Universit 
chool, University of re 


Elementary 
hicago 


e 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will as- 
sist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. end your 
questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 






Your BIGGEST Joi 


Help students save a year or two by deciding 
now and preparing for a life's work that Suits 
and pleases them. 









COMMONWEALTH 


Vocational Guidance 
MONOGRAPH LIBRARY 


A boon to every teacher — Contains up-tp, 
date facts and as complete data as is avajj. 
able about 50 live proleesions and trades for 
men and women. 
Send today sure-—you won't regret it—fora 
Free Circular about this most modern method 
THE COMMONWEALTH BOOK CO., ine, 
243 Railway Exchange Bidg. Chicage,a 





How much should a teacher su- 
pervise the colors the children 
use? 

I would say that the children 
should use any colors they wish, 
except that if the teacher notices 
that a child is going wrong on 
many pictures she should make a 
suggestion. For example, to the 
child who uses all dark colors, she 
should suggest that he use some 
light ones, too. 


+. 


When arranging exhibitions in 
the hall, do you have the chil- 
dren print the signs naming the 
exhibits? 

Sometimes the children print 
the signs. Sometimes the teachers 
do it. Whether the children print 
them depends upon the following: 

1. How quickly and well the 
children can print. 

2. Whether they like to print. 

3. Whether the children are 
ready to put aside their work and 
make the sign when needed. 


& 


How are beautiful bright colors 
achieved in crayon work? 

The children press hard on the 
crayons. ‘They use medium-hard 
wax crayons in yellow, orange, 
red, blue, violet, green, black, and 
brown. The school might buy 
extra yellow crayons in bulk, for 
the children find that the pictures 
which have the most yellow in 
them are the best. Magenta and 
yellow-green crayons might also 
be purchased in bulk. Children 


like these colors. 
. 


Hlow can one teach children to 
draw on large papers with col- 
ored chalk, or paint on large pa- 
pers, when one has thirty-five 
children in a group? 
Thirty-five children are indeed 
too many to do that kind of work 
at one time. Let thirty of them 
make original allover designs, or 
anything they can do independ- 
ently, and let five draw or paint 
on large papers. On a different 
day five others can draw or paint; 
five more the next day; and so on. 
Then try having eight children 
work at once; then ten; then fif- 
teen. As the children become 
more accustomed to the work, 
more can get along together. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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SEE NEW YORK CITy 
DAY OR NIGHT BY GUIDED Tour; 


Our Couriers are men and women we 
qualified to present its fascinating Hi 
tory —Art—Foreign Cultures— Civic |; 
terests. Private cars at low cost—Gui¥ 
Service by day or hour. Reduced raty 
for educational groups on ‘‘New Yor 


Interpreted Tours’’. 








(hur clrents tell us they see more in three hours 





service than in three weeks on their owa 






~alling take one of our popular 


Write for booklet “T’’. 


COURIER SERVICE OF NEW YOR 


30 Rockefeller Plaza : : New Y 


CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, becaus 
your training and education. U. S. Governme 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, wil 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immedis 
ly to Franklin Institute, Dept. C230, Rocheste 
N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of positis 
for teachers. You will get full particulars telling 
what to do to get appointment. 


APPLICATION $1. 
30 PHOTOS ‘I 


Finest real photo copies, size 2)41 
glossy or dull finish. Made froma 
photo. Original returned, Money» 
turned if not entirely satisfied. 








Twenty-four hour Service. 


OLIVE BROS. 
Willmar, Minn. 











Teachers Wanied to Represent 
THE NEW HOW and WHY LIBRARY $12.80 
Terms as low as $1.00 monthly —Average 
2 orders daily: pays $3300 per year. 
Travel or Local. 


THE L. J. BULLARD CO., Cleveland, Ohie. 








OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 

handy-size catalog which fully describe 

the complete Owen line of books, pic 

tures, etc., for teachers and schools, A 
postcard will do. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, 1.1 
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P Also made like this Gur peli, ~¥ { ne 
WALIT ance, Deportment, Sens = Mon | Techr 
PUK ARD. | . “Tots a ‘iden mere wasted ies im ““*enostic 
- CLASS RINGS AND PINS Handwriti 
C. A. WINSHIP & CO, 7134 Capiel mae. I "Ces, 

159 WN. State St., Chicago, 
NEV 
100 BALLOONS $1.09 ts 
SAN 
50, 60¢. Many shapes and sizes. 12 colors Also novell 

(One a le a »EP FOR EVERY PARTY. Se For P 
15, 2 dimes, Game book and prices tree ALN. 
WYANDOT CO. Galion, OF New York 
: Onl $] ‘ orP 
Hektograph Duplicator—Only — 


Lowest price in history for a full 9 in. by “~ THOSE 
hektograph complete with all supplies to ed ag? % ol 
yi 


write Nothing else needed. Mail order on'y, - 
or C.U.D. Order NOW, MultiPrinter Compe 
220 S. State St., Dept. 520, Chicago. 


TEACHERS—PRINCIPALS- SUPTS- Moers 


Get my plan and assure yourself of success when - 





your next position. $2.00 brings the plan that lees the fon 
fifteen vacancies and four contracts to teach, alse Wy Cote tor 14 
salary in two years. Money back if not satisfied. seatian Cate 
E. T. Nelson, Principal Roosevelt School, St. Things [unr 

Sie 





TWO BEAUTIFURS« 


Double Weight Professional Enlargenen® Gi 
Guaranteed Hover Fade Prints 25 coo™ =», P90, Box 
CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La Crows 009 ON 





Washington Boulevard Hospits 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. | Tr™ Tot, Be Never pn! 
sight hour duty, delightful living quarters. [Oi ‘ta, RA ade | 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance, 2449 Washer Ys Ph 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N. |, 

Bivd., Chicago, Ili. 
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Dear Teacher— 


There ij an 


Esterbrook pen point 
ideally suited to yout 
system of writing. This 
and other populat 


school peen4 ate noted 





| 


fot theit smoothness and 


long wearing gualities. 


Send today for free | 
samples of approved 
school styles. Judge 
them by 
high 


your own 
standards. 


bstertrvuk 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


68 Cooper Street 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., 


Camden, N. J. 


Toronto, Canada 





























SUMMER COURSES IN 


HANDWRITING 


(Cursive and Manuscript) 
Methods in Primary, Intermediate and Advanced 
Handwriting 


in Manuscript Writing for Primary 


Grades 
The Technique of Supervision 
Diagnostic and Remedial Teac hing 

ndwriting Measurement 

ees, Motivation and Correlation 


THREE SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK. July 6 August 6 
CHICAGO--June 21 July 23 
8AN FRANCISCO June 21 July 23 


For Prospectus and Full Information Address : 


mA N. PALMER COMPANY, 55 Fifth Ave., 


ork, N. Y., 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 
or Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
es 


THOSE 3 SUMMER MONTHS 


How Will They Be wpeney 





* your pupil« may decide, let them keep a record of it in 


“ aaa 

” 
"My Summer — Book 
Watve and compiled Vacation Work Kook to irage individual 
estested Worthwhile endeavor during the pe of. echoo!l montis 
Wee the foliar aebout, “MY SUMMER ACTIVITY BOOK™’ con 
wo Cote 4 ng sections: 

ad Su 

Vacation Ca: miner | shart for ** Helpfulness at home 
= 


Ntizenship 
Sie vrove my Health oon ynal Accou 


Things to Do 
Travel Section 


it paye 


Progress c vers for the Sur miner 
orpe nts out AD id 
Now FOR PRO P DELIVERY 


Po Ber Pe RAPHY WORK BOOK CO. 
m Fresno, California 
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Rolls D Two Beautiful * 
trian, eV eloped Double Weight 25c 
nlargements and 8 guaranteed 

ae Perfect Tone Prints Coin 


PHOTO SERVICE, Le Crees, ¥ Wisconsin 








WHAT, WHEN, 
AND HOW TO DRAW 





(Continued from page 6) 


What can I do to stimulate my 
advanced fourth-grade pupils to 
want to draw better? 

We tried this plan. We exhib- 
ited pencil sketches made by the 
sixth grade. Then we told the 
fourth grade that any pupil who 
could draw sketches as well as 
the sixth grade, could have his 
sketches hung with those of the 
sixth grade. 


e 


How can I teach a second grade 
modeling? Several children can 
model better than I. 

The wise teacher will watch 
these talented children and learn 
from them, so that she will im- 
prove her work. She can also ask 
the talented children to model an 
animal, and have the other chil- 
dren watch them. 

The talented children may go 
to the desks of the other children 
and help them individually. This 
will help the talented ones, too, 
for children need praise to give 
them self-confidence. These chil- 
dren, talented in art, may find 
arithmetic or reading difficult. If 
this is true, they need leadership 
in art. 


+ 


How much should one correlate 
drawing with other school sub- 
jects? I find that in some schools 
there is now no correlation be- 
tween art and other subjects. 

It is true that in many schools 
no correlation is now tolerated. 
Supervisors have laid down this 
rule, to which they hold tena- 
ciously, because the pendulum had 
swung too far in the other direc- 
tion, 

Although we are all agreed, 
believe, that the most creative 
drawing is that which does not 
correlate with school subjects, still 
I feel that it is a step in the wrong 
direction deliberately to prevent 
children from drawing the people 
of some foreign country which 
they are studying. 

For example, in our third grade 
when the children were studying 
about Mexico, all of them chose 
to draw Mexican scenes in art 
class. How foolish an art teacher 
would have been to say, “You can 
draw Mexicans at other times 
during the day but not now, be- 
cause in art time you must draw 
something you are not studying.” 

One cannot say definitely how 
much time should be devoted to 
drawing that correlates, but I be- 
lieve that we can be guided by the 
interests of the children. I should 
never force correlation. 
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Make This 
SIMPLE TEST 


] Open at random, 
. 


Series. 


any book of the McConnell Geography 


Note the attractive appearance of the pages, 
treatment, 


pa List 


taught in a grade, 


the simple, interesting 


and the clear description or explanation. 


several important should be 
latitude, 
Look for 


treatment of 


understandings that 
as rainfall, growing season, 
and altitude in the fifth grade, 
these 
them in the text, 


for example. 


in the index, and then examine the 


Note how each concept is introduced in terms of the pupil's own 
learning experience, and how it is carefully developed, not merely 
defined, how it is further clarified by reference to pictures and maps. 


3 Follow a single concept, such as growing season, for 
. 


example, through the book. 


Note how it is persistently applied to related ideas presented in each 
unit, how it is intimately related to the map program, and how it is 
built up gradually into a broad understanding which the pupil, 
himself, can use in interpreting new situations. 


4. Put the McConnell Geography in the hands of your pupils. 
Note their reactions to it. 


material and their ability 
standing of what they read 


Check not only their intcrest in the 
to reud it easily, but also their under- 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 
Find out for yourself why the McConnell Geographies 


are so interesting and effective. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK NASHVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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NORTHROP 
MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 
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PROFIT BY SUMMER STUDY AT THE 


UNIVERSITY/MINNESOTA 


An ideal opportunity for profitable study combined with health- 
ful recreation in Minnesota's famous vacation land of 10,000 
lakes, and the cultural, social and industrial advantages of life in 


the metropolitan district of the Twin Cities is offered at Minnesota. 


600 COURSES 


600 courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees offered. A faculty 
of 280 educators teaches courses in Adult Education, Biology, Chemistry, Soci- 
ology, Speech, Public Health Nursing, Journalism, Physical Education with 
Coaching School, Play Production, Music, and over five 
hundred others. A New Master's Degree is offered for course work only. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


All Laboratories, Libraries, and Research Facilities are at your disposal the en- 
plays, excursions and athletics 


Home Economics, 


tire summer. Special recreational features, 


combine pleasure with study. 


FEES ARE MODERATE . LIVING COSTS LOW 


TWO TERMS - June 14-July 24 - July 24-Aug. 28 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, DEPT. 11 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











We supply 


all entertain- 





ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion, 


Catalogue Free! 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept, 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE DUAL CRAYONS 


PAYONS are a new type crayon for regular crayon draw 
ing, for use as water color, or « combination 
of beth. Payons are quickly soluble in 
water and come in beilliant colors 
Their dual possibilities make them 













an idea: medium where expen 


see are an important item 


« for new 
atyle box with & Pay 
ona, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


621.721 Heyes Avenue, 
Sandusky, Ohio 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


“ * Trade-mark 


SHION ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME DESIGN + FASHION ART 
for TRADE, SCREEN and STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN 
FASHION FORECASTING + COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 

iY FASHION WLLUSTRATION + FASHION REPORTING 
SHORT INTENSIVE COURSES ror TEACHERS 
Individual, specialized training under the direction ot 


EMILE ALVIN HARTMAN 


America's Recognized Style Instructor and Authority 
30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York - Circle 7-1514-5 - Book 54 


25 APPLICATION $] 00 
PHOTOS . 

On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality, Perfect 
copies, application size 2'4x8', guar- 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
| Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service, 


; MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
) Box 867.1 La Crosse, Wis. 
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The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope briatol"’ covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15¢ per copy, 
postpaid, 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dreas, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 










Stevlang c+ Gold Plate 90: Dos $5 RINGS. sterling 
diver, cemiiarty low proed Largest makers for 42 
rere Over JOH demgme 

Write Today for Free 19.7 Catalag! 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


2B pastiansioe 













TEACHERS WANTED 


bor spare time inetruction in the new mental science, 
Kabnetic Ability. No advanced educational requirements. 
This will assist you in attaining a degree. Write for de- 
taile of one of the greatest opportunities for betterment 
ever offered to teachers 


HARRY KAHNE, Dept. 5A, 
765 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 











PINS 35c 
SYARDS 30c 
12 tor 25¢ each 
Stanet Ring in black enamel, 
$1.50; 12, $1.26 
New wing catalog read 
Cc. K. GROUGE Co, 
167 Bruce Ave. 
No. Attleboro, Mass, 









KODAK Vinee Finishing j fralle de veloped and printed 

FILRUS «sional eniarwements “All for the “coins Genus : 
Superior Quality 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, Wis. 


or 
Nationally known, Moun-Tonn 














YOUR READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE invite you to send your questions on reading to Mr. Townsend, 


in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


N.Y. Please describe your situation in detail. 


Dansville, 
r. Townsend will re- 


ply in the columns of this department. 





What is the responsibility of the 
home for the reading program? 

Every teacher knows that she 
does not have much trouble help- 
ing a child to learn to read if he 
is interested. The home can be a 
great help in this 
interest. 

Reading readiness has been dis- 
cussed in these columns several 
times. Three of the most impor- 
tant evidences of a child’s reading 
readiness are emotional maturity, 
a large oral vocabulary, and a 
fondness for books. The latter 
would be due to the fact that 
people have read to him interest- 
ing stories, and that he has seen 
many thrilling picture books. The 
home can develop all three of 
these aspects. 

After the child has started to 
read, the home can help by pro- 
viding a quiet nook and encour- 
aging the child to spend some time 
there each day in reading. The 
teacher could keep a chart of all 
the books read at home by the 


children. 


developing 


¢ 


How much does the classroom 
teacher need to know about eye 
movements? 

About all that the teacher needs 
to know about eye movements is 
that the child sees when his eyes 
are not moving, that he should 
see as many words at one time as 
possible—there should be only 
three or four fixations to a line 
—and that sometimes the left- 
handed child needs special help. 

If the teacher is careful to show 
the children just how their eyes 
are supposed to go when the first 
charts are used, there will be little 
need for anything else. However, 
she may need to have the left- 
handed child follow a few lines 
with his finger to make sure that 
his eyes are going in the right di- 
rection. In extreme cases she 
should use lines of print with 
four or six spaces between the 
lines. 
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Is it true that failure in reading 
often causes personal malad just- 
ment? 

Recent studies by Gates have 
shown conclusively that the 
American school, with its empha- 
sis on grades and passing, has 
caused, and is causing, a great 
deal of maladjustment (emotion- 
al, social, and even physical) 


among those pupils who have 
trouble in meeting standards. 

Most of this failure is caused 
because children cannot read. In 
some schools where reading is 
started at the beginning of the 
first year, as many as 40 per cent 
of the children fail to meet stand- 
ards at the end of the first year. 
It has been estimated by Lee that 
about 40 per cent of the children 
in the fourth grade are not able 
to read their textbooks. The 
writer has found 60 per cent in 
some schools. 

There are two reasons for this 
failure: (1) the children are 
taught to read too soon; (2) the 
method of teaching reading by 
the use of sets of readers destroys 
interest. 

The writer has spent consider- 
able time during the last ten years 
holding clinics for children who 
have difficulties with reading. In 
every case which he studied there 
was considerable personality mal- 
adjustment. This tended to dis- 
appear when the child was able 
to succeed in school. 


If the experience method of 
teaching reading is used, how can 
one provide enough repetition of 
words? 

After the chart is used the first 
day for group reading—a brief 
period for the fast readers and a 
longer time for the slower ones— 
it is numbered and tacked up on 
the wall along with charts which 
have been written previously. 
Any words which the teacher 
thinks suitable (refer to word 
list) are underlined. 

The teacher constructs seat- 
work exercises which provide for 
repetition of the new chart words. 
(See “The Purpose of Seatwork,” 
page 26, in THE INstrRucrTor for 
September 1935.) These exercises 
are numbered and placed in the 
seatwork box. 

She also prints the new words 
on cards, the appropriate number 
being placed in a corner of each 
card. Cards for ten charts are 
placed in one pack. A checker is 
responsible for seeing that each 
child at his table, or in his row, 
(1) reads each chart and is able 
to identify the underlined words; 
(2) works each seatwork exer- 
cise; and (3) recognizes the words 
in the pack of flash cards. The 
checker keeps a record of each 
child’s achievement. 








Summer Session June 28 to Aug, 6 


Tuition dollars do double duty for those attending 
the Summer Session of Hawaii's fully accredited 
University. taught 
by a distinguished faculty ... while Hawaii loos 
ens taut nerves, rebuilds worn bodies and teaches 
the worthwhileness of play. Enrollment abog 
$20 for the term, Fares on swift, luxury liners age 
low .. . tailings from Pacific ports frequent. 


Unusual, stimulating courses 


®% &KA strong resident faculty, drawn from 

over the world ... Visiting professors in. 
| clude @ Lewis Browne (This Believing 
| World), @ Sigmund Spaeth (“Tune Detec 
» @ George H. Blakeslee 


tive” History, 


@ K. C, Leebrick (International Affairs, 


| @ H. EF, Garrett (Psychology), @ Wing 
Tsit Chan (China) and others. 
A special bulletin containing detailed informs 


tion will be sent upon request. Please address: 


Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
Honolulu, T. H. 


University of HAWAII] 











Now Is The Time To 


START A SCHOOL 
or KINDERGARTEN 


» «+ Of Your Own! 


There is lasting satisfaction . . . and finar 
cial independence . .. in having a private 
school of your own. Onportanttios are 
greater today than ever vef ore for 
parents everywhere want their children t 
have personalized, individual instruction and 
private school advantages. 
To teachers who are interested in starting 
their own schools, Calvert School offers its 
famous curriculum, including lesson plan 
complete supplies and text books, and the 
special counsel of its staff. 

If you will write today, we shal! be giad te 

tell you how other teachers are using this 

profitable plan. There ix no obligation, 


Mrs. G. S. Rhoads 
CALVERT SCHOOL 


175 TUSCANY ROAD BALTIMORE, MO, 




















IOWA of Basic Skills 


EVERY-PUPIL TES 





Standardized for Grades 6, 7, and’ 
1937 Tests Now Available for Natioe 
Wide Use 
Silent Reading Comprehensi 
Vocabulary, Study Skills 
Basic Language Skills 
Basic Arithmetic Skills 


Write for catalogue and prices 


Liberal Discounts on quantity orders 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEAM 
AND SERVICE 


Extension Division, University of lows 
IOWA CITY 


Test A: 
Test B: 
| Test C: 
| Test D: 











Bulletin Now Available For 


_| SUMMER SESSION 
| | WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The growin opularity of the Sammet 
Session of me roe University is due 
the broad selection of graduate, undergree- 
uate and professional courses, carefully 
leeted faculty, dormitory facilities, ae 
campus, advantages ° 
contact with a large city. 


attractive and the 


Classes from June 21 to July 30 
For bulletin, Address Isidor Loeb, Director of 


Room 202, Duncker Hall. 
WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 

St. Louis, Missour! 


| Summer Session, 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
(ACCREDITED) 


June 21--SUMMER SESSION-— July 30 


Also 2 special 2-week Conferences in Recent Trends in Childhood Rice 


June 21 to July 2 and July § to 16 
Instructor of English, Chicago Christian Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT. 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


} SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS — CURRICULUM — ART 
, HANDWORK --NATURE STUDY CHILDREN’S LITERATURE —DRAMATICS _ KINDER- 
GARTEN METHODS PLAYGROUND NURSERY SCHOOL and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 
ym ge teeny which you would like 


THE ENGLISH 
TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 








Demonstration Classes with Children illustrating New Procedures. Obser- 
to ask about English usage and the vation and Practice Teaching Facilities. To secure Advanced Standing 
teaching of English Mrs. Kenny will Estimates for Degree address Registrar. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


be glad to answer in this department. 
| Address Mrs. Kenny in care of THE 
| INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Box B, 410 So. Michigan Blvd., Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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“= BOMMER SESSIONS: 
— Will you please state when “Oh” |} D SUMMER SCHOOL 
om at I Between the eMountains and the Sea | should be used; also when “O snalannrte FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 23 to JULY 31 
loving can be used? 4 A carefully ——- and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
: ae F ‘ or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
a oa eo in, a Regeavo | In general, oh is an exclamatory Chicage poms erage ty + eee pe While in Chicago you ean combine prof- 
= regon or une u an : ba Ros ; Fully Accredited itable study wit icago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 
fan, We 8 - a , _ a expression, quite detached from “COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, lil 
ss OS song . es what follows. It expresses a num- 
storm pol, refreshing days for re y | ber of emotions, as astonishment, 
ddress: ad 4 » 
Sn commie ieen| Looe Sa INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
orests, the mountains and the sea tion Jt should be set off either - 


ewithin daily reach. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


SIX WEEKS, JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 6 


Fine Art . Industrial Art . Courses for Teachers . Advertising 
Art. Sculpture . Crafts . Courses also offered at Saugatuck, 


by an exclamation mark or by a 
comma, as “Oh, it’s you.” 
The O has more varied uses. 


TH ‘A RT 


























EUGENE (1) With an cniveiiien ‘wilh SUMMER SESSION = Michigan, Summer School of Painting. Illustroted Catalog 
; oo wee ~ Address Dept. 11 . The Art Institute of Chicago 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION Example: O bear with me; I FU LLY ACC RE DITED Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . Chicago, lilinois 
PORTLAND needs must weep.” (2) The op- 
tative use, expressing a wish. Ex- 
OREGON STATE —_ ample: “O would | were there!” a ti A re 
OL CORVaSAeS (3) With vocatives, in address. ae mapeeconenar 
, one ‘ombine your summer course w unmatched | 
TEN § OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL Example: “Give me of your bark, | restse ssperumnicn, Mate, o7,ont cimlatng co 
MONMOUTH O birch tree! (4) Exclamatory, Advanced classes for Teachers in Kindergarten and Ele- 
expressing emotions: and ( 5 ) me ntary grades objects fafeel werk | la remedial feed | 
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on explanations given in the dic- SESSIONS | tunities for pant org “ woes 
irst sessions, University and College: ‘ $e. | recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
vont, june 21—July 30. Second sessions: tionary. | ¢ end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
—gust 2—August 27. First sessions, | e | ) mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
omal schools: June 7—July 16. | for |\ National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
fmecond sessions: July 19—August 20.| Should letter writing have a place | tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
|~ dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 


| and 8 _ . } mate and stimulating atmosphere. 
’ ology, Mathematics, Physics, Zo- in the curriculum. | 
r Natiow B clogy, Education, Clothing and “y: |) First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Teatiles, Foods and Nutrition, It all depends upon the ability EACHERS ') Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 
Household Administration, Home of the class and the type of letter | | o EE gd: 
conomics Education, Industrial atte ad. I ight be bette Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine 
rehensi » 4 attempted. It might be better to . Pe Ie Se ee ey eee 
Arts, Industri oation. , begin June 28... = © Boones! si 
kills rial Edu call the first attempts merely | g. | ) Law, nina ey ier ae 
. t Eugene and Portland: Anthro- “a ° : .” “1° a . close Au ’ 6 1937 ness, rie ism, Art, an susic, — 
- pology, Art, Business Admin- note writing Children love t g ’ courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Als istration, Drama, Economics, write notes to one another, and i Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Education, English, Geography, we can capitalize on that liking, Teachers requiring credits for Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
= — History, Journalism, to supply motivation. For exam- purpose of certification, or who matic Production. Nurséry, Demonstra- 
ry orders Phil Library Methods, Music, shes Wie ie al ‘3 to hold are candidates for degrees will tion and Training Schools. Many special! 
ilosophy, Physical Education, F es hen the Class is tO No 3 find the program of courses for courses for Satie supervisors and 
Political Science, whe 





Summe ) j ‘ . of the Registrar, pry ee er Ouarter (Devt. T) 
«ae |’ Md at the normal schools. will furnish many topics. Broad Street and vu: > salty of eae Be Dep le 
sage If : d: ‘Il nive > , Boulder, Colo. 
allt every day you will put on é coli aaiidin 
fully © Por information and bulletins, write : y y P Montgomery Ave., Please send me the bulletins checked below 


sly 30 DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS let the children read acceptable Graduate School Bulletin 
of ‘ : - 

eral. M4 Oregon Building Portland, Oregon letters, they will grasp the . idea TEMPLE UNIVERSITY Name 

N more quickly through these illus- — en 

y * Py State Board of Higher Education | trations than through much that IN PHILADELPHIA 










At Corvallis: Bacteriology, Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Entomology, Ge- 


Psychology, 
Public Speaking, Romance Lan- 
guages, Sociology. 


Preliminary bulletin is available 
Pon request, listing the summer 
Metings in all the institutions of 
% Oregon State System of 
gher Education, or separate 
mplete bulletins for the sessions 
Eugene, Portland, and Corval- 


ALFRED POWERS 
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| 
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in the third grade? I often feel 
that we are stressing it too early 


special program, a party, or cele- 
bration, let the pupils draw for 
names. Have each pupil write to 
the person whose name he drew 
Discuss with the pupils the ap- 
pearance of the invitations which 
they are to write. Again, they 
may write to their own mothers, 
or someone else, little invitations 
for school events. Life situations 


the blackboard some letter, copied 
from a good language text, and 


you might say in explanation. 
) g y P 
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summer sessions at Temple Uni- 
versity ideally adapted to their 
Send today for complete 
catalog, and booklet of recrea- 
tional interests afforded. Classes 
commence June 28th and close 
August 6th. 


needs. 





Address Office 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 


administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


~ Rca ey hag as en a a a 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado _ 


SEND TODAY for 


i 


Complete ormation 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—- 
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SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for CLOSING DAY 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils * Appropriate, Pleasing, Inexpensive 





“Old Masters’’ Series of Cover Designs 
Eight Popular Designs Reproducing 
Famous Paintings in FULL COLORS 
















| Co Keep “Bright | Hh 
Your eMemories | 
of School “Days 





| cA Souvenir of 
' Your School “Days || 


Spring No, 52 


lesssenapuespegtataononasns 


The Velley Farm No, 51 


————— 





A om enit 


from ‘Your Geacher 


‘With You Geacher’s 
“Best “Wishes 





i c 
Wy Dor , q . yo 

cA Closing ‘Day | | , Remembrane 
“Remembrance if of School Days 


from ‘Your Bea her i 
—- \ 


Miss Bowles No. 41 





The Torn Hat No. 45 











o~ 
Oo keep in mind your il 
schoolmates dear, | 


x ur teacher gives 


|| cA ‘Remembrance 1 
| ~y 1 this souve 

|, at (lose of School {'—— : ee 
ee Ih Boy with Rebbit No. 44 


Age of Innocence No. 43 
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Each Booklet Contains Special Printing of Name of School, 

District Number, Township, County, State, Date, Names of 

Teacher, School Board and All Pupils. (See Style A below.) 
Also Furnished Without Special Printing. (See Style B below.) 


YOUR PHOTO on Each Booklet, If Desired 


F so ordered, your photograph or 

that of your pupils or schoo! will 
be placed on the inside front cover 
of euch booklet as shown at left. 
(This applies to either style of 
booklet described below.) 

When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
design is ordered, photo may be 








| 
‘This , 


euemenenannens " 
| : 


| of the School Veur 


Now Closing 


4 is “Presented to Yom | mounted on outside front cover if 

with the Best Wrshes desired. The first two designs are 

| of Your Geacher suitable for an upright oblong or 
| > ee oval photo and the third for a hori- 


zontal oblong or oval photo. 
The booklets will also be supplied 
| with two photographs if desired, 
} 
' 





the second photograph being mount- 
ed on one of the inside pages. The 
extra charge for the second photo- 
graph will be 50 cents for the first 
. ocmieass - 10 booklets, and 3 cents for each 
hooklet over 10 














HERE is no more fitting way to express your regard and good 
wishes for your pupils on Closing Day than by giving to each 
of them one of these beautiful Souvenir Booklets as a memento 

of school days and schoolmates—a gift which, although inexpensive, 
will be joyously received and highly treasured through the years, 
Thousands of teachers present these attractive Closing Day Booklets 
to their pupils each year. What else could you give your pupils that 
would cost so little and mean so much? 


Style “‘A’”’ Booklets Style “‘B’’ Booklets 
(With Special Printing) (Without Special Printing ) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of Identically the same as the Style “A” 
white pebbled bristol on which your Booklets described at left except that in- 
choice of the designs shown here will stead of the special printing of names, 
appear in colors, Inside there are eight etc., on two of the inside pages, there 
pages, on two of which will be specially are apace provided on one of the pages 
printed for you the name of your school, in which the teacher may write the 
district number, township, county, state, date, name of teacher and school, the 
date, names of teacher, school board and = grade, and name of pupil to whom pre 
pupilge. The six other pages will contain sented. There are also two pages in 
appropriate poems and sentiments. All which the pupil may write the names of 
of the inner pages ure attractively his schoolmates or haye them write 
printed in two colors. If so ordered, their names for him as they would in 
your photograph or that of your pupils an autograph album. The remaining 
or school will be mounted on the inside’ five pages contain appropriate poems 
front cover of each booklet. (See expla- and sentiments. This style is also sup- 
nation ut top of page.) Each booklet is plied with photograph of teacher, pupils 
tied with a dainty silk cord and is ae- or school if so ordered. Each booklet 
companied by a transparent glaze en- is tied with a silk cord and accompanied 
velope in which it may be enclosed for by a transparent glaze envelope in which 
presentation. it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, 


Price without Photograph: 8¢ each in 


ap a eee ones at same time, any quantity. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, Price with Photograph: 10 or less, 
$1.75. Additional ones at same time, $1.25. Additional] ones at same time, 
12¢ each. 10¢ each. 


Choose Any of the Cover Designs Shown 


The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated on 
this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made up 
with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to give 
names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets are supplied with every 
order at no extra charge. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders | 
D together, a discount of 10 per cent from the fi 
above prices will be allowed on each order. 








A Sample °! either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any 
somes one of the cover designs that you choose, together with a 
specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stumps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how muany 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for 
each name in excess. 


If photograph is desired in the booklets, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
‘ make a reproduction of it for each booklet 
wish and return the original photo, uninjured 
with your booklets. ; 


For special printing write plainly or print 
the name of school, district number, town- 
ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils just as you 
them to appear in the booklets. 

As many booklets should be ordered as Full 
there are pupils’ names to be printed in 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- 


; remittance must accompany order. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Order Early + a agp we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 


you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, A". Dansville, N. Y. 
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The world’s a very happy place, 


i * ae yg ens é A ° ~~ " 
1 Oh, CRS. raed pee view Where every child should dance and sing, 





‘ tron, ene 

abran’ oumany Raters And always have a smiling face, 

at Ni hoe 

pet And never sulk for anything. 
The world is such a happy place, 
That children, whether big or small, 

-— Should always have a smiling face, 

sing ee 

code Our Illustrated Unit of Work this month, dealing with the public school, celebrates d on mae wall 1] 

a pe the Horace Mann Centennial. You will find it on pages 35-44. And never, never sulk at all. 
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Discussion fage 


TOPIC FOR THIS MONTH: 


How Can We Help Children Use 
Their Leisure Time Effectively? 


In Rural Schools 


Discussed by ERNEST E. STONECIPHER 


Director of Rural Education and Extensior, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


BH IN A small rural school the writer 

recently observed three children mak- 
ing flowers and other decorations. They, 
with others, were preparing for an im- 
portant event, the crowning of their 
school queen. With apparently no super- 
vision, they were working with an en- 
thusiasm seldom found when striving for 
credit. This combination of art and 
handicraft, though informal, may have 
more carry-over into the leisure life of 
these children than do some traditional 
courses. 

This event called to mind other situa- 
tions observed through the years. A 
teachers’ institute in Kansas was enter- 
tained by a band from the ranch country 
twenty miles from the county seat. The 
band, directed by a country teacher, was 
composed of youths, ranch owners, and 
employees. They rehearsed in a commo- 
dious barn loft and frequently provided 
entertainment for local gatherings. 

One rural teacher had an improvised 
workbench, coping saws, a knife, sand- 
paper, and paint. In the schoolroom and 
homes of this community were found 
birdhouses, magazine racks, and other 
articles constructed during spare time. 
Sewing, knitting, quilting, painting, and 
fancy work provided interests and activi- 
ties in another school. 

A table in a cozy corner with varied 
choices of books and magazines was the 
center of activity in another classroom. 
After their lesson preparation or during 
stormy-day recesses, children enjoyed this 
nook. Ina few years recreational activity 
of this type became more common in the 
homes of the community. 

(Continued on page 83) 


From the Village Viewpoint 


Discussed by FRANCES HOBBS 


Supervisor, Student Teaching, State Teachers College, 
est Chester, Pennsylvania 


™@ TEACHERS and parents should be 

sure that children have leisure to 
enjoy. Children need free time, not 
budgeted by adults, to develop interests 
and engage in wholly unsupervised activ- 
ities. 

Too frequently the waking hours of a 
child are filled by school schedules, home- 
work, household duties, and even special 
instruction in music, art, or dancing, 
until the child has not a moment to call 
his own. Daily time for relaxation, play, 
and the development of ideas, as well as 
learning to get along with others, is im- 
portant. 

The village school should be an inter- 
esting place, with activities so real that 
investigation and experimentation con- 
tinue into leisure, because of the drive of 
genuine interest rather than the dictated 
home assignment. Continued reading is 
the natural result of real appreciation 
awakened by the teacher who enjoys ex- 
cursions into bookland with her pupils. 
Construction work at home follows the 
interesting industrial-art project. Excur- 
sions into the country to study nature, 
practicing the conservation of plant and 
animal life, follow the teacher who is a 
true nature lover. Creating real and 
lasting interests has become the teacher’s 
responsibility. 

Home interests and hobbies should be 
recognized by the school. Exhibitions, 
discussions, and vacation trips often fur- 
nish leads into school activities, helping 
to establish strong bonds between school 
and home. Jean has a collection of min- 
erals she might show the class. Mary 
has pictures collected from her summer 

(Continued on page 83) 


The problem of children’s leisure time is of special concern to both teachers and 


parents. 


It includes making provision for leisure time, as well as directing its 


use. The vacation supplies a long uninterrupted period during which individual 
and group hobbies and interests may be developed. The ideas set forth on this 
page will stimulate your thinking along the line of pupils’ activities and pursuits 
which will broaden their outlook. You are invited to send other topics you would 


like to have discussed to THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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In Larger Communities 


Discussed by ELLA CALLISTA CLARK 


Supervisor of Intermediate Grades, 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 


HB IT IS no longer necessary to argue the 
need for training in the proper use 
of leisure time. The development of the 
ability and the habit of using construc. 
tively one’s leisure time is a fundamental 
objective of the modern school. This 
must be true if the social-utility theory 
is to function at all in our scheme of edu- 
cation. How many youthful criminals 
might be occupying honorable positions 
in their communities had they possessed 
a wholesome habit of participating in 
worth-while leisure-time occupations. 

Perhaps the problem is more acute in 
the cities than elsewhere because of con- 
gested living conditions, resulting in limi- 
tation of space for recreational activities, 
With this in mind, what can the teacher 
do to help the city child develop leisure 
pursuits which will occupy his spare time 
in a worth-while and satisfying manner? 

In the first place, because of the vast 
variety of individual interest and capac- 
ity, numerous leisure-time activities must 
be presented to each group of children. 
What will challenge one person may bore 
another, and since intrinsic interest is nec- 
essary if the activity is to thrive, the pur- 
suit Must possess a strong appeal. 

In the second place, if we expect to 
develop interest in any activity, it must 
be presented attractively and _ clearly. 
Since enthusiasm is contagious, it is 3 
great generator of interest. Consequent- 
ly, it is necessary to set the stage carefully 
for the introduction of leisure activities. 
Furthermore, definite provision must be 
made for an opportunity for continued 
development of the interest after it 1 
introduced; it will not continue of its 


own momentum. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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An International Good Will Tour 


FOR ALL GRADES 
CLEATA THORPE 


Principal, McKinley School, Huron, South Dakota 





the 














Use 
the descriptions of i hei 2 
Pr 5 ptions of countries on their route. 
> a As they “read” from the folder about 
Th; i eo each country, what they would see was 
sh ee epee oo ' depicted in pantomime on the stage; for 
cory A Dutch Milk Cart in Rotterdam, Holland example - Bieliead shun id / 
a i. y would see 
nals . Dutch children dance, and in 
; & LAST spring on World Good Will China they would see Chinese 
mi Day, May 18, McKinley School pre- children playing games. As 
rm sented the most successful program and they “read” a description of 
; culminating activity it has ever held. the boat, there were shown in 
a ) | When our faculty was considering what —_ pantomime some people walk- 
fale form the annual public program should ing on the deck, others play- 
inj. 4 take, we decided upon a world good-will ing shuffleboard, and so on. 
ities, | (our in which we would give our pupils, The departure of a ship was A Peruvian with His Llamas 
cher § 2nd our visitors as well, a program that dramatized, and then the au- 
leis would be both educational and entertain- _—dience visited the exhibits. 
time 198: a symbolic of the Japanese 
oe The teachers were enthusiastic and suc- love of beauty in small 
vast | ceeded in securing wholehearted pupil in- details 
pace p ttest. Each grade chose one country from Beckoning guests into 
must | ‘ose studied during the year which they the Dutch room (third 
iren, | Wished to study more intensively, and — grade) were two wind- 
bore § Which they would represent in our tour. Jeanapipenpanianaaaa a sk ak tadeie 
a. Our school has grades from the kinder- ne pared | ecw af 5 ome crates, with beds of paper 
pur Bitten to the seventh grade inclusive. At tulips landscaped around 
first it seemed difficult to fit primary (At Left) An Hawaiian Grass them. Circles of blue oil- 
— grades into the plan, but at length the Hut, near Honolulu cloth, painted in designs 
must | Problem was solved. The kindergarten to represent large plates, 
arly. and first B rooms represented an Amer- _ . were arranged along the 
‘sq | can circus. The first A and second B The large kindergarten room repre- wall. A sand table represented a Dutch 
xent- | ms depicted some American children s sented a circus tent, with a sawdust ring, landscape with dikes, miniature figures in 
fully J sme, holidays, and great men. The sec- pennants, balloons, and caged animals  Duytch costumes, milk carts, and so on. 
‘ities, | Nd A room represented Japan. The third (children’s pets). Pop and peanuts were On each window was a transparent design 
ot be grade chose Holland; the fourth grade, sold here. | . of a chimney and storks. There was truly 
‘aued @ China; the fifth grade, the Hawaiian In the first A room, holidays of the year 4 Dutch atmosphere in the room. 
- is | (lands; the sixth grade, Ireland and Scot- _ were pictured in a series of panels. There Square paper lanterns with fringed tas- 
of its land; and the seventh grade, South Amer- were pictures of Washington and Lincoln, sels were strung about the fourth-grade 





ica. Our plan was to 
have an exhibit in 
each room, typical of 
the country it repre- 
sented. 

An auditorium pro- 
gram, to which each 
“nationality” contrib- 
uted, was to open the 
entertainment. This 
Program began with 
an original dialogue 

tween two seventh- 
gtade girls, who were 
Planning to tour the 
World, and who were 
Xamining steamship 





and decorations of American flags. The 
children sold ice cream and homemade 
candy. 

In the second A room was a Japanese 
house made of kindergarten blocks and 
wrapping paper, with a black tile (con- 
struction paper) roof. An arrangement 
of dolls, from the “empress” down, on 
tiers of shelves, represented a doll festival. 
This collection was borrowed from the 
Girl Reserves, who had made the collec- 
tion for an exhibit. There were also pic- 
tures, and a display of articles made in 
Japan. 

Numerous Japanese lanterns and wiste- 
ria blossoms, made by pupils, added to the 
charm of the Japanese room. A screen 


room to represent China. The pupils made 
(Continued on page 65) 





, dlders that presented with Japanese panels lent color to one ' 
; Ewing Galloway 
; The Costume of This Scotch Lad Includes the ae Transparent peers of cherry Chinese Children Like Baseball. These Little 
; Traditional Kilt, a Skirt of Pleated Plaid blossoms which adorned the windows were _ Folks Are Singing a Song with Baseball Gestures 
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Seatwork for “A Mother's Day Activity” 


NORA McCARTHY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, Hurley, Wisconsin 





Draw a ring around the words which describe 
the kind of child you try to be to please Mother. 


obedient rude helpful whiny 
polite cheerful cruel neat 
quarrelsome boastful honest lazy 
truthful courteous untidy _ brave 
pouty thoughtful willing modest 
trustworthy careless jealous kind 











Underline the words in parenthesis which are 
true about your home. 


[ live in the (country, village, city). 

There (are, are no) trees around our house. 

We (have, do not have) a flower garden. 

[ play in the (yard, playground, street). 

[ (have, do not have) a baby (sister, brother). 

[ (keep, do not keep) my room tidy. 

I (put away, do not put away) my toys when 
[ have finished playing with them. 

In the evening I (read, study, play games, 
practice my music lesson, listen to the radio). 

To help my parents, I (run errands, help with 
the dishes, sweep the porch, work on the lawn, 
care for my pet, bring in coal or wood). 

The thing I like best which our family does 
together is (going to a picnic, visiting my grand- 
parents, playing or singing music, telling and 
listening to stories, going riding, going to the 


park). 


Do these things. 


1. Draw a picture of children picking pieces 
of paper off a lawn. 

2. Draw a picture of a policeman directing 
traffic, 

3. Write a letter to your mother and tell her 
three kind things you did today. Put it under 
her cup at the table. 

4. Write your own code of safety laws which 
you will obey. 

§. Make a series of posters to illustrate health 
rules. 

6. Write two or more health rhymes. 





Answer each question with Yes or No. 


1. Should children play with guns? 

2. Should you look in both directions before 
you cross a street? 

3. Is it safe to leave toys on sidewalks? 

4, Is it safe to get in an automobile with a 
stranger? 

§. Should you ask permission before you use 
matches? 

6. Should you put out your cooking fire be- 
fore you leave the woods? 

7. Should broken glass be picked up? 











Answer these questions in your own words. 


1. Why should you not crack nuts with your 
teeth? 

2. What would you do if you found an un- 
burned match on the floor? 

3. Why should a cut finger be wrapped with a 
clean bandage? 





If the sentence is true, write T after it; if not 
true, write F. 


A good citizen helps the community. 
Every child should be a good citizen. 

A lazy body often means a lazy brain. 

A child needs very little sleep. 

. Children need to drink milk. 

6. A good citizen helps keep the sidewalks 


clean. 


“a bh WwW NHN — 


7. Good light is not necessary for reading. 
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A Mother's Day Activity 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
NORA McCARTHY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, Hurley, Wisconsin 


weet § 8 THIS activity is an example of how 
one of our national days may be 

capitalized for training in citizenship, 

character, health, and safety. 

|. How the activity was initiated. 

We were learning the names of the 
great days of the year. The important 
days of each month were being spelled. 
Mother’s Day was named as the greatest 
day in May. One child asked, “Are we 
going to make something for our mothers 
this year?” We discussed many gifts that 
we might make. The idea of making a 
booklet was suggested. The children de- 
cided to call the booklet “Home.” The 
experiences of home life were discussed 
and dramatized, and supplied firsthand 
subject matter. The making of the book- 
let was an activity that brought every 
child into a spirit of hearty co-operation, 
and stimulated worth-while interests. 

I. Aims. 

— A. Children’s. 

1. To have fun making a book about 
their families. 

2. To keep the making of the book 
a secret. 

3. To please their mothers with the 
booklets on Mother’s Day. 





Doris E. Wright 
This Boy Is Helping Mother Prepare Dinner 


ships, duties, and responsibilities of 
the members of the home, school, 
and community. 

3. To teach the children to work to- 
gether to accomplish a definite task. 
B. Teacher’s. 4. To teach children to respect the 

1. To develop habits of good citizen- rights of others. 

ship. III. Progress of the activity. 

2. To develop a knowledge and Questions concerning home life were 
freely discussed, and the children pointed 
out how to treat others, how to guard 
their health, and how to protect them- 
selves against the dangers of street, home, 
and school. The following codes in re- 
gard to citizenship, health, and safety 
were originated after the discussion. 


greater appreciation of the relation- 





Doris F. Wright 


Big Sister Shows Little Sister How to Knit 


Doris E. Wright ’ 
These Children Help Mother by Putting Up Their Lunch 





a 
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Doris k. Wright 


Children Should Learn to Care for Their Clothes 


A. Citizenship. 
1. In school. 
a) I will help to keep the school- 
room neat and attractive. 
b) 1 will walk in the halls. 
c) I will obey the rules of the 
school. 
d) I will do better work in school 
each day. 
e) I will not disturb my neighbor 
while he is doing his work. 
f) I will play fair. 
&) I will be a good loser. 
h) 1 will be a modest winner. 
. At home. 
a) I will be polite. 
b) I will be helpful. 
c) I will be obedient. 
d) I will be neat. 
e) I will do acts of courtesy. 
f) I will run errands. 
g) I will not quarrel with my sis- 
ters or brothers. 
h) 1 will always be kind to all of 
our guests. 
B. Health. 
1. TI will walk, stand, 
and sit correctly. 
2. I will take good 
care of my eyes and 
ears. 
3. I will wear the 
proper clothing. 
4. I will play out-of- 
doors each day. 
5. I will sleep and 
rest enough. 
6. I will keep my 
body clean. 
7. I will think kind 
healthful thoughts. 
8. I will be cheerful 
and try to make 
others happy. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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“The Song of the Lark’—Jules Breton 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Picture 


® HAVE you ever awakened at 

break of day, and heard the merry 
songs of birds outside your window? 
It was a glorious way to wake up and 
start the day. Then did you listen to 
the songbirds’ message? 

This French peasant girl has heard 
the gentle lark, and even though the 
sun is just appearing above the hori- 
zon, she is on her way to the field. 
But first she pauses to hear the clear, 
magic song of the lark which seems to 
soar upward, higher even than the 
lark can soar. 

Her head 
is turned upward to the sky from 
Her whole 


body seems to be in tune with the 


See how the girl stands. 
where the song comes. 


song, and her lips are parted as if she 
too might sing forth her joy at living. 

In a few minutes she will be hard at 
work cutting the grain that the reap- 
She holds the sickle 
firmly in her right hand, as if the song 
will make her work with greater en- 
ergy. 

The artist, Jules Breton, believed in 


ers have left. 


seeing only the beautiful side of life. 
He knew that this peasant girl would 
have to toil all day, but he did not 
think of her as tired, poor, and too 
weary to find any joy in life. 

The artist, Millet, painted pictures 
of peasants, too. But they were very 
different from those that Breton did. 
Millet himself was a peasant, and he 
knew how they had to work from 
sunrise to sunset. He made pictures of 
toilers gleaning the wheat, men sow- 
ing the field, and men coming home 
dusty and tired. 

Breton’s peasants never look so 
hard-worked. This girl’s body seems 
strong and graceful. Certainly her 
heart is full of joy. 
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The artist called the picture “The 
Song of the Lark.” The lark arouses 
our interest fully as much as the sing- 
ing girl. She may gaze aloft in the 
direction of the bird’s flight long after 
the bird itself “becomes a sightless 
Perhaps she listens for it each 
morning when she goes to work. 

This picture is very simple, and yet 
it tells us a great deal. The ground 
about the girl’s feet is stubbled with 
freshly cut wheat. Here and there 
new grass and flowers spring up. Ina 
distant part of the field lies green 
wheat, and beyond are haystacks and 
houses of the village. The sun sheds 


song.” 


its radiant glow across the sky. The 
girl’s costume is that of a peasant. It 
is made to do hard work in, and yet 
it does not look ragged. 

Poets have sung about the skylark, 
but Jules Breton made a picture to 
show the jov he felt. 


Activities 

Find out all you can about the lark. 
Listen to a phonograph record of its 
song. Read some poems that describe 
the way it sings. 

Listen to the songs of birds that are 
near your home. Get up early some 
morning and take a walk. Notice 
how quiet it is. 

Find all the pictures that you can 
which show people at work in fields. 
Look at Millet’s paintings of peasants 
and tell how they are different from 
those of Breton’s. 

Paint a picture of people at work. 
Let it be persons that you see often so 
you will know exactly how they look. 
They can be doing any kind of work. 


LOCATION OF #HE ORIGINAL: 
Art INstiTUTE oF CHICAGO 


Questions 


Why did Breton call his picture 
“The Song of the Lark”? Do you 
think the artist had ever listened to a 
lark as it soared in the sky? 

Do you think this girl works hard 
at her task of cutting the grain? Why 
does she have her head covered with a 
large kerchief? Her apron turned up? 

Why did the artist use such quiet 
colors and so much brown? What 
would happen to the picture if the 
sun were not there? 


Correlations 
PoEMsS 


Auslander, Joseph: “Is This the Lark?” 
Browning, Robert: “Pippa Passes.” 
Meredith, George: “The Lark Ascending.” 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent: “On First Having 

Heard the Skylark.” 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe: “To a Skylark.” 
Wordsworth, William: “To a Skylark.” 

All these poems appear in The Bird-Lovers 
Anthology, compiled by C. Scollard and 
J. B. Rittenhouse (Houghton Mifflin). 

“Is This the Lark?” is also available in 
Sunrise Trumpets, by Auslander (Harper); 
and “On First Having Heard the Skylark,” in 
The Buck in the Snow and Other Poems, by 
Millay (Harper). The other poems are in 


most collections of English poetry. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Bishop: “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” (Victor 
6593 and 6924). 
Schubert: “Hark! Hark! the Lark” (Victor 


4008). 
The Artist 


M THE artist, Jules Breton, was born # 
Courriéres, Pas-de-Calais, France, 
May 1, 1827. His father was steward of the 
estates of a nobleman. Young Breton grew 
up in a comfortable home. - 
When a young boy, he showed his artist 
ability, and was sent to Ghent to study, and 
later to Drolling’s school in Paris. His fist 
work dealt with historical subjects. But hi 
love of the country and peasant life Jed him 
to select this field for his life’s work. 

With such feeling and no firsthand know! 
edge of peasant life, it is natural that he 
should have painted poetical and romantt 
pictures, whereas Millet, who knew what 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Tests in Language, 
Hygiene, and 
Music 





A Language Test 


PEARL E. KRUSE 


Formerly, Teacher of English, Public Schools, Glendale, Oregon 


I. Underline the word in parenthesis that 
is correct. 

1. The word deer (has, has not) the 
same form in the plural as in the singular. 

2. I (seen, saw) your pet coon, but I 
have not (seen, saw) your horse. 

3. The noun ashes is used with a (sin- 
gular, plural) verb. 

4. She (sat, set) the vase on the table 
for (me, I). 

§. The apples that we bought tasted 
(sour, sourly). 

6. They have (sung, sang) 
them) songs many times. 

7. He could not see (no, any) quails 
(anywhere, nowhere) under the cedars. 

8. Whose coat is (lying, laying) on the 
floor? 

9. The candy is for you and (I, me). 
10. (He, Him) and (me, I) are plan- 
ning a fishing trip. 

11. Paul saw (him and me, he and I). 
12. The women were sorry for (them- 
selves, theirselves) . 


(those, 


ll. Underline the complete predicates in 
the following sentences. 

1. The heavy snow broke down nu- 
merous fir trees. 

2. The rabbit scampered off to the 
brier patch. 
3. Janice hurried to the millpond and 
joined the merry skaters. 

4. The tolling bells warned the people 
of the approaching flood. 

§. The lonely crane slowly winged its 
way across the lake. 


Ill. State whether each of the following 
‘entences is simple, compound, or com- 
blex, 

1. Everything was blanketed in snow. 

2. The young lad, who wore a check- 
ted shirt, climbed the tall pine tree. 

3. The coon captured a fish and the 
mink caught a crawfish. 


4. Although it snowed, we climbed the 
Mountain, 
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IV. Fill each blank with the correct pos- 
sessive form of the word in parentheses 
after the sentence. 


1. The wind carried the hat 
over the fence. (boy) 

2. The cougar followed the 
tracks down the mountain side. (men) 


3. The 


hats were blown into 


the river. (girls) 

4. The clothes were torn by 
the thorns. (children) 

§. Did you see the nest? (owl) 

6. kite was broken. (John) 

7. His boat was badly wrecked. 
(brother-in-law ) 

8. The shoes were wet. (boys) 


(friend ) 


9. It is my watch. 
(For key, see page 80) 


A Test in Hygiene 


HOPE MITCHENER 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, 
Public Schools, Belton, Missouri 


I. Copy the foods one should eat for 
health, 


spinach porridge milk 
candy lettuce apples 
orange juice coffee pickles 
fried potatoes oatmeal tea 
green beans carrots eggs 


II. After each number write the letter of 
the phrase which completes the sentence 
correctly. 

1. Drink a glass of milk “~~, 

2. Visit the dentist Ate 4°75 

3. Wash your hands 2» ger" “eee 
4. Swimming 4-04 44 Atand ry 87 
) 


. Some hard bread A «og oor! 


a) twice a year. 

b) is good exercise. 

c) should be chewed every day. 
d) before eating. 

e) at every meal. 


III. Write Do after the sentences that tell 
what you should do; write Don’t after 
those that tell what you should not do. 

1. Eat slowly. 

2. Keep clean. 

3. Study with a good light. 

4. Sneeze in your handkerchief. 

§. Eat between meals. 

6. Be cheerful. 
7. Crack nuts with your teeth. 
8. Hold your shoulders straight. 

(For key, see page 78) 


A Test for Music Week 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Teacher, Whiteside School, Whiteside, Missouri 


I. After the number of each composer, 
write the letter which appears before his 
composition in the list below. 

1. Herbert, Victor 
. Strauss, Johann 
Brahms, Johannes 
MacDowell, Edward Alexander 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield 
Beethoven, Ludwig van 
Weber, Karl Maria von 
Handel, Georg Friedrich 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix 
10. Schubert, Franz 
11. Sousa, John Philip 
a) Invitation to the Waltz 
b) Moment Musical 
c) Babes in Toyland 
d) Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
e) Blue Danube Waltz 
f) Toa Water Lily 
g) The Heavens Resound 
h) Cradle Song 


eC eNAvayYN 


i) Stars and Stripes Forever 

j) The Messiah 

k) From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water 


Il. Underline the correct word within 
each parenthesis. 

1. (Sousa, Handel, Weber) is known 
as the “March King.” 

2. The mazurka is a (French, Polish, 
German) dance in moderate triple time. 

3. Tempo refers to the (pitch, speed) 
of music. | 

4. A waltz has (2/4, 3/4, 4/4) time. 

§. A march has (2/6, 3/4, 4/4) time. 

6. The gavotte is a (Spanish, Scotch, 
French) dance of peasant origin. 

7. (Verdi, Brahms, Strauss) founded 
the modern school of Italian opera. 

8. The sacred songs of the Hebrews 
were called (minuets, psalms, serenades) . 

(For key, see page 73) 
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A Study of Mother Poems 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Training Supervisor, Junior English, 
Lincoln Consolidated Laboratory School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


I. How it began. 

The children commented enthusiasti- 
cally upon a group of mother pictures 
which had been arranged upon the bulle- 
tin board. 
tures raised the question of how Mother’s 
Day had come into being. The following 
paintings were the ones used: 

Whistler: “The Artist’s Mother.” 

Millet: “Feeding Her Birds.” 

Shannon: “Fairy Tales.” 

LeBrun: “Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 

ter.” 

Nourse: “Mother and Children.” 

Interest was well established by this 
time, the essential background was creat- 
ed, and the time seemed suitable for the 
presentation of a group of poems appro- 
priate for Mother’s Day. In order to do 
justice to the poetry being presented, and 
to allow time for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of related activities, half-hour lan- 
guage for approximately two 
weeks were set aside for the study. 

Il. The poems taught included: 

Joy Allison: “Which Loved Best?” 

Anna Hempstead Branch: “Songs for 
My Mother.” 

Joseph Campbell: “The Old Woman.” 

Padraic Colum: “An Old Woman of 
the Roads.” 

Josephine Rice Creelman: “My Moth- 
er.” 

George Cooper: “Only One.” 

Theresa Helburn: “Mother.” 


The discussion of these pic- 


periods 





This may have been a familiar scene in the home of the artist, 


Shannon. 
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He named his painting, “Fairy Tales.” 


Edna St. Vincent 
Millay: “The Ballad 
of the Harp- Weaver.” 


James Whitcomb 
Riley: “A Boy’s 
Mother.” 


“Somebody's Moth- 
er,” author unknown. 
Il. Procedure. 

A. The teacher be- 

gan the lessons by 

laying an adequate 
background for the 
poems to be pre- 
sented. 
1. Recalling — re- 
lated ideas which 
seemed necessary 
to remove any 
possible —misun- 
derstanding. 
2. Stimulating discussion to lead to 
an active interest in the theme of 
the poems to be read and studied. 

B. The teacher read the poems to the 
class. 
C. The class discussed the poems. This 
contributed to the understanding and 
interpretation of the poems. (For best 
results, each pupil should have a copy 
of the poems. However, this phase of 
the lesson may be adequately developed 
from a single copy of each poem in the 
hands of the teacher.) 

D. The poems were again read either 

by individual chil- 

dren, the teacher, 
or the entire group 
in choral reading. 

E. The poems were 

finally considered 

as part of the gen- 
eral mother theme 
which was devel- 
oped through each 
poem’s contribution 
to the composite 
picture of the po- 
etic conception of 

“mother.” 

IV. Related activities. 
A. Drawing _ illus- 
trations for the po- 
ems. 

B. Finding _ inter- 

esting facts about 

the lives of the po- 
ets represented, 


Whistler's painting, “The Artist's Mother,” has come to symbolize the 
idea of motherhood, because of its frequent use on Mother's Day. 








. 
ae 


C. Finding other poems written by the 
same poets. 
D. Memorizing favorite poems. 
E. Making illustrated booklets of all 
poems studied. 
F, Writing original Mother’s Day po- 
ems and stories. 
G. Locating and reading to the class 
other Mother’s Day poems and stories. 
H. Making illuminated manuscript 
copies of favorite poems as gifts for 
Mother’s Day. 
I. Presenting a group of mother poems 
in choral speaking at an assembly pro- 
gram. 
V. Outcomes. 
A. Increased interest in, and under- 
standing of, poetry. 
B. Increased ability in poetic interpre- 
tation, 
C. Increased ability in the oral pres 
entation of poetry. 
D. Improvement in informal class dis- 
cussion. 
E. Growth in concert and choral read- 
ing. 
F. Appreciation of the poetic mean- 
ings of “motherhood.” 
VI. Study helps. 
A. George Cooper: “Only One.” 
1. What things in this poem can be 
counted by hundreds? 
2. What do we count by one? 
3. How much do numbers mean 
this poet? Prove your answer. 
4. What pictures would you need 
illustrate the poem? 
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B. Joy Allison: “Which Loved Best?” 
1. What are the names of the chil- 
dren in this poem? What character- 
istics do you associate with each 
child? 

2. What two methods of demon- 
strating one’s love are shown in this 
poem? 

3. How did John show his love? 
What would you say of his proof of 
his love? Of Nell’s? Of Fan’s? 
4. Which method is sincere? 

§. Answer the question asked in the 
last lines of the poem. 

C. “Somebody’s Mother,” 

known. 

1. In what time of year does this 
poem take place? At what time of 
day? Why are these time elements 
significant? 

2. Where do the events in this poem 
take place? 

3. Describe the old lady who was 
“somebody's mother.” 

4. Why did the old lady hesitate at 
the street corner? 

§. Describe the school children in 
the poem. In what way are most of 
the children like John in “Which 
Loved Best?” 

6. Which child was like Fan? Why? 
7. Describe the hero of the poem. 
What would you say were his most 
praiseworthy qualities? 

8. Which of these qualities would be 
desirable in any person’s life? 

9. This poem really tells two stories. 
Tell the story of “Somebody’s Moth- 
er”; “Somebody’s Boy.” 

D. Theresa Helburn: “Mother.” 

1. Why does the poet think it hard 
to write a poem for her mother? 

2. How does the poet praise mothers? 
3. Why is the poet empty-handed? 
4. How does the poem itself 
contradict what is said in the 
poem? 

E. Anna Hempstead Branch: 

“Songs for My Mother.” 

1. How does the poet de- 
scribe her mother’s hands? 
Her mother’s words? 

2. What are the memories 
associated with those hands? 
Those words? 

3. What powers have the 
mother’s hands and words 
had in the life of the poet? 
4. What beautiful truth did 
the poct learn from her 
mother’s words? 

§. Which of these songs for 
Mother do you enjoy more? 
Why? 


(Continued on page 62) 


author un- 


losephine Rice Creelman's poem, “My 
other,” is reprinted by permission of the 
tuthor, and Theresa Helburn’s poem, 
other,” by permission of Harper & 
os. Maunsel and Company holds the 
jovtight for “The Old Woman,” by 
*seph Campbell. 
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When Millet painted “Feeding Her Birds,” he wanted 
to show a mother’s loving care in providing food. 


MY MOTHER 


JOSEPHINE RICE CREELMAN 


1 walk along the rocky shore, 

Her strength is in the ocean’s roar. 
I glance into the shaded pool, 

Her mind is there so calm and cool. 
I hear the sweet rippling of the sea, 
Naught but her laughter ‘tis to me. 
I gaze into the starry skies, 

And there I see ber wondrous eyes. 
I look into my inmost mind, 

And here her inspiration find. 

In all 1 am and hear and see, 

My precious mother is with me. 


WHICH LOVED BEST? 


JOY ALLISON 


“I love you, mother,” said little John. 
Then forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
Leaving his mother the wood to bring. 


“I love you, mother,” said little Nell, 

“I love you better than tongue can tell.” 
Then she teased and pouted half the day, 
Till mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


“I love you, mother,” said little Fan. 
“Today I'll help you all 1 can.” 

To the cradle then she did softly creep, 
And rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then stepping softly, she took the broom, 
And swept the floor and dusted the room; 


Busy and happy all day was she, 
Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 


“I love you, mother,” again they said 
Three little children, going to bed. 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them reall loved her best? 





MOTHER 


THERESA HELBURN 


I have praised many loved ones in my song, 


And yet | stand 
Before her shrine, to whom all things belong, 


With empty hand. 


Perhaps the ripening future holds a time 
For things unsaid; 

Not now; men do not celebrate in rhyme 
T heir daily bread, 


THE OLD WOMAN 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


As a white candle 
In a holy place, 
So is the beauty 
Of an aged face. 


As the spent radiance 
Of a winter sun, 

So is a woman 

With her travail done— 


Her brood gone from ber, 
And her heart as still 

As waters under 

A ruined mill. 


ONLY ONE 


GEORGE COOPER 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather; 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother the wide world over. 





This portrait, "Madam LeBrun and Daughter,” 
was painted by the mother herself. 
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Sébries foo My 


Smiley Petals 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MABEL NIEDERMEYER 


@ HER name was Smiley Petals, and she 

was a pansy plant in a florist shop. 
Just now she was finding it hard to smile. 
She had been so happy that morning when 
the flower lady had put her in the win- 
dow. Now it was late afternoon, and she 
was still waiting for someone to take her 
home for a Mother’s Day gift. 

Several times that day, she had thought 
that she was going to be chosen. Each 
time, however, a larger plant or a bunch 
of flowers was purchased instead. 

Early in the morning she had heard a 
lady say, “I should like to have a plant, 
a small one, please.” 

Smiley had smiled out of her purple 
velvet dress as if to say, “Here Iam. Take 
me.” A rambler rose next to her hid her 
from view, however, and the lady had se- 
lected another plant. 

Once a little girl and her brother 
stopped to look in the window. 

“Oh, look, Don!” The girl’s voice came 
to Smiley’s ears. “There is a little purple 
pansy plant. Let’s get that for Mother.” 

How disappointed Smiley became when 
she heard Don’s reply. “That little thing 
for Mother’s Day? Why, Helen, we want 
to get something bigger than that.” 

Later in the day, an old gentleman 
came into the shop. Smiley Petals felt his 
eyes upon her as he said, “That’s a pretty 
pansy plant.” She was sure that she was 
going to have a chance to make somebody 
happy this time! 
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After stopping a minute to admire the 
pansy, the old gentleman moved on to the 
bunches of violets. He said to the flower 
lady, “Mother and I have been married 
for sixty years, and I’ve always given her 
violets.” 

Just as Smiley was beginning to feel 
sorry for herself, a little girl came into the 
shop. Smiley lifted her head as high as 
she could, and smiled her happiest. 

“Can I do something for you today?” 
the flower lady asked the child. 

“Please tell me the price of the little 
purple pansy plant in the window,” the 
girl said. 

“Five cents,” the flower lady replied, 
and Smiley felt herself being taken from 
her place in the window. “It is a pretty 


° 





one, too, don’t you think?” the lady con- 
tinued, as she held Smiley up for inspec. 
tion. 

“Yes, it is beau-ti-ful!’”’ said the little 
girl, as she touched Smiley’s soft velvet 
dress. “Mother loves pansies, but I have 
only three cents.” 

Smiley’s heart stopped beating for 4 
moment. “Oh!” she thought, “couldn’t 
the flower lady let the little girl have me 
for three cents?” 

Perhaps the flower lady knew what she 
was thinking. Maybe it was just the way 
the little girl had said “beau-ti-ful.” At 
any rate, the exchange was made, and 
Smiley soon found herself in her new 
home. 

“Tl have just time to put some tissue 
paper around your pot before Mother 
comes,” Janet said, for that was the name 
of the little girl who had bought the 
pansy plant. 

It didn’t take Janet long to find some 
green paper among the Christmas wrap- 
pings she had saved. How happily she 
worked as she put the green paper ruffle 
around the pot. Smiley heard her singing 
as she tied the paper with a piece of yel- 
low cord. 

Then Smiley smiled her very brightest, 
for she knew that Janet’s mother would 
be very much pleased when she saw her. 


Making May Baskets 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


RUTH L. ERIKSON 


B “IT HAS rained all the afternoon,” 

said Betty from the window where 
she stood, with her nose flattened against 
the windowpane. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mary Ann, who was 
standing at another window. “We can’t 
go outdoors.” 

“What is the matter with my two little 
girls?” asked Mother. 

“We wanted to play outside, Mother,” 
said Betty. 

“The rain has spoiled our fun,” said 
Mary Ann. 

“I wonder who can tell me what day it 
is?” asked Mother. 

“Why, April thirtieth,” said Betty 
wonderingly. 

“And tomorrow?” continued Mother. 

“May first—May Day! Oh, Mother! 
Do you remember that you said we could 
make May baskets?” cried Mary Ann. 

“So I did,” replied Mother. 

In a short time the girls had some col- 
ored paper, scissors, and paste on a table, 
ready for use. 

“My basket will be a beautiful pink,” 
said Mary Ann. 

“Mine will be green and white,” said 
Betty. “I am going to weave it as we 
used to do in kindergarten.” 


Soon the baskets were made. They 
were very pretty, too. 

Betty and Mary Ann awoke very early 
the next morning. After they had eaten 
their breakfast, they hurried to the mead- 
ow. They filled their baskets with early 
spring flowers. 

Mary Ann lined her basket with green 
moss and filled it with violets and clusters 
of pale lavender hepaticas. Betty filled 
her basket with yellow adder’s-tongue 
and marsh marigolds. 

“T am going to give my basket to Aunt 
Alice,” said Betty. “We have such good 
times at her house.” ; 

“IT shall give mine to Grandmother, 
said Mary Ann. “She loves violets and 
hepaticas.” 

Mother was waiting for them when 
they came home. D 

“Aren’t you glad it rained yesterday’ 
asked Betty. “If we had gone out ™ 
play, we couldn’t have made our May 
baskets.” 

“No, we couldn’t,” said Mary Ans 
“We wouldn’t even have thought 
them.” 

“Best of all, you have made two people 
very happy,” said Mother. 

“That makes us happy, too,” said Betty: 
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Thistles for Breakfast 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


§ THE Portuguese village of Sao Joao 

was built at the very foot of a moun- 
tain, and from the end of its main street 
apath ran up through a ravine to the top 
of the mountain, where several acres of 
level ground had been divided into little 
gardens. 

One of these hilltop patches belonged 
to Senhor Amaral. There he raised the 
vegetables he sold in his market—fine 
large onions, juicy carrots, and tender 
turnips. His wares were always fresh, for 
were they not sent down from the garden 
every morning? 

Other shopkeepers might gather their 
vegetables the night before, but Senhor 
Amaral did not have to do that—thanks 
to his two boys, Gaspar and Manoel, and 
his donkey, Alberto. 

Since the Senhor was kept so busy in 
the market, it was Gaspar and Manoel 
who took charge of the garden. And a 
fine job they did of it, too, thinning the 
young plants, and hoeing the soil over and 
over, until it was as soft and fine as sifted 
four, and there was scarcely a weed in 
the whole patch. 

It was Alberto’s task to deliver the 
vegetables every day to the store. Each 
morning, just after breakfast, the boys 
fastened on his back two great baskets, 
one on either side. Then boys and donkey 
climbed up the ravine to the vegetable 
patch, 

Once there, the boys immediately set 
‘© Work pulling bunches of carrots, tur- 
ups, and onions, and piling them all into 
the baskets until they were so full that 
they could not hold another one. Then 
they led the donkey to the top of the ra- 
Vine, turned his head toward the village, 
ind gave him a gentle slap on the back as 
‘signal that it was time to be off. 
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After that, the boys set to work on 
their weeding and hoeing, while the don- 
key took his way straight down the path 
to the market of Senhor Amaral. 

It was not every donkey that could 
have been trusted thus, but Alberto was a 
very intelligent beast, and well trained, 
besides. During the greater part of the 
year, he never stopped along the way. But 
Alberto had one weakness. He was very 
fond of thistles, when they were just 
bursting into bloom. 

As the ravine along which the path 
led was sprinkled with patches of them, 
Senhor Amaral’s vegetables used to arrive 
a few minutes late every day during the 
thistle season. For, try as they would, the 
boys simply could not break the donkey 
of stopping to snatch a bite here, and a 
couple of mouthfuls there, all along the 
trail. 

“Well,” said Manoel one evening when 
he came home from the vegetable patch, 
“TI don’t believe we need worry this year 
about Alberto’s stopping to nibble thistles. 
Senhor da Cunha has begun pasturing his 
flock of goats in the ravine, and they will 
have every thistle cleared out in a day 
or two.” 

But Manoel was wrong. Although the 
goats climbed about the sides of the ravine 
all day long, and nibbled at every other 
kind of plant, they carefully avoided so 
much as touching the thistles. 

And so, as soon as those thistles grew 
really tempting, from a donkey’s point of 
view, Alberto again began to arrive late. 
Senhor Amaral noticed, too, that the bas- 
kets were not so well filled as usual. 

“You must put in more vegetables,” he 
said to the boys. “Yesterday there were 
hardly enough for my customers.” 

(Continued on page 68) 


Ann Jean Goes Fishing 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARJORY SMITH 


B ONE Wednesday afternoon Ann Jean 

went fishing. Mother and Father 
went along, too. Mopsy, Ann Jean’s pup- 
py, stayed at home and gnawed bones in 
the back yard. Ann Jean was afraid that 
he might fall into the water if he went 
with them. 

They took along a picnic lunch, fishing 
rods, and a string to carry their fish on— 
if they caught any. Ann Jean and Mother 
wore hats with wide brims, to keep 
from sunburning. Daddy wore his oldest 
clothes. 

Ann Jean said, “I do hope we catch 
some fish, even if we get only one.” 

Daddy seemed very sure. “The wind 
isn’t blowing,” he told her, “so the fish 
ought to be biting.” 

It was nice riding out to the woods, and 
it Was extra nice eating the picnic lunch. 
But when they sat down to fish in the 
creek in the woods, Ann Jean’s troubles 
began. 

Right at the start Daddy caught a big, 
shiny-scaled fish. Then Mother almost 
caught one, though her fish got away. 
Ann Jean didn’t get a bite! It was hard 
to keep cheerful. Even when she ex- 
changed rods with Mother, she did not 
catch anything. Something ate her bait, 
too, but her cork never went under. 

Then, just as it was getting late and 
they were talking of going home, Ann 
Jean felt her rod moving! She began to 
pull it up carefully, as Daddy had shown 
her. 

All by herself, Ann Jean pulled up the 
rod. And sure enough, at the end of it 
was a fish. It was not so big as Daddy’s, 
but it was a real fish. 

Daddy was very surprised and proud. 
“Well, well,” he said, taking it off the 
hook, “that’s a mighty fine-looking fish 
you caught, young lady.” 

Ann Jean jumped up and down with 
excitement. “What kind of fish is it, 
Daddy?” she asked. 

Daddy looked at it closely. “I believe 
it is called a minnow, Ann Jean.” 

Ann Jean could hardly wait to get 
home. Mopsy came to meet her, barking. 
He did not like the fish smell. 

“Tt’s all right,” Ann Jean told him, rub- 
bing his silky ears. “I caught a minnow, 
Mopsy. I caught a minnow!” 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why did not Ann Jean’s puppy go 
on the fishing trip? 

2. Was Ann Jean’s fish bigger than her 
father’s? 

3. What is a minnow? 

4. Was Ann Jean glad that she had 
caught a fish? 
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Grammar as a Functional Subject 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


JEANNETTE BAER 
Teacher of English, Skokie Junior High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


@ GRAMMAR, as it is usu- 

ally taught, tends to be an 
abstract subject, the purpose 
of which is difficult for most 
children to comprehend. Re- 
cently the teachers in the Eng- 
lish department of the junior high school 
at Winnetka have undertaken a thorough 
and intensive evaluation of the study of 
English grammar. We decided to develop 
the idea of correct English as a tool for 
making oneself understood rather than a 
subject bound up in a maze of hard and 
fast rules. 

The consensus of opinion in our group 
was that it would be wise to stop worry- 
ing about drilling children in the recog- 
nition of highly technical grammatical 
constructions which had, in the past, 
served only to confuse them. After fur- 
ther analysis of our purposes in teaching 
grammar, we set about the task of select- 
ing functional subject matter. 

Dr. Harry N. Rivlin, in his book, 
Functional Grammar, which is one of the 
series of “Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education,” defines function 
(page 61) as “that application of the 
knowledge of a grammatical item which 
will prevent the commission of an error 
in English or which will assist in the 
correction of an error already made.” 
Using Dr. Rivlin’s table of ratings (pp. 
62-80) made by experts (Professors 
A. Abbott, W. W. Charters, R. B. Inglis, 
and §. A. Leonard), we checked through 
each item to determine whether a knowl- 
edge of the point would actually help 
one to decide upon the right way of 
speaking or writing, when there was some 
likelibood of using the wrong way. 

In our analysis of all the elements of 
grammar that are taught we selected 
those that have a direct bearing upon the 
correction of common errors in speech 
and in writing. In addition to these ele- 
ments we included important concepts, 
such as parts of speech, which constitute a 
necessary part of the vocabulary of gram- 
mar. Then we organized our material and 
outlined it, preparatory to the writing of 
a self-instructive workbook which would, 
of course, be supplemented by discussions 
and explanations. 

The first step, it seems to us, is a 
group discussion based on the idea of 
usefulness. Why should a child learn 
grammar? What good will it do him if he 
does? Most children wish to do the right 
thing; they will conform if they feel 
that conformity is worth while. 
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The pupils will want to know 
why a study of grammar is re- 
quired. That is an entirely 
legitimate question. Discussion 
should lead them to see that 
grammar is an analysis of the 

way that literate people speak and write. 
To be able to express oneself correctly, 
one needs to know, for example, that a 
sentence has a subject part and a verb 
part; one must also know what the main 
word in the subject part is, and that 
the verb must agree with it. 

With the concept of agreement in 
mind, we have developed exercises which 
give the student practice in recognizing 
subjects and verbs. Next, the concept of 
singular words and plural words is pre- 
sented, with practice exercises to show 
how they agree. Then we present a prac- 
tical problem in this way: 

Look at this sentence: 
here. 

Compare the sentence above with this: A 
boy and a girl are here. 

Which is correct? How can you find out? 
First you say to yourself, “Is the subject one 
or more than one?” There are two people, 
aren’t there? Since we are talking about 
more than one, we know that the subject is 
plural and must have a plural verb to match 
it, so we choose the second sentence. 


A boy and a girl is 


Drill work follows. A practice test 
consists of two parts. Part I directs 
the child to list subjects and verbs in 
some sentences; Part II is purely a mat- 
ter of choosing the right verb in such 
sentences as these: 

(Was, Were) you at the concert? 

The leader and the soloist (is, are) excellent 
artists. 

Our next step is a study of nouns and 
pronouns. Since our purpose is to give 
the children a real understanding of the 
fundamentals of the most useful parts of 
grammar in the simplest, least technical 
way possible, it has seemed sensible to in- 
troduce the actual problem and then to 
show how grammar helps to solve it, as: 


Have you ever wondered which of these 
two sentences is correct? 

Who did you see at the fair last Tuesday? 

Whom did you see at the fair last Tuesday? 


If you have always heard good 
English spoken, you know that 
it is correct to say, “Whom did 
you see?” However, you need to 
learn certain things about pro- 
nouns before you can tell just 
why one way of speaking is right 
and another way is wrong. 








Practice exercises go on, then, to de- 
velop the idea of subject forms of pro- 
nouns when they are subjects or when 
they are used after a verb of being. The 
idea of an object form, not only when 
there is one object, but particularly when 
there are two, is taught. Emphasis on 
“aside remarks” as related to the choice of 
a pronoun constitutes a further step. 

Adjectives and adverbs are taught so 
that errors in our daily speech and writ- 
ing may be understood. 

A study of prepositions again centers 
around the pronouns which should be 
chosen as their objects. 

Since many of our common errors arise 
from faulty use of verbs, we present the 
concepts of tense and principal parts. 
Then the tricky pairs like lie and lay, 
sit and set, rise and raise, and leave 
and let, are analyzed and practice work 
is provided. By this time the child is 
ready for the more difficult problems in 
agreement. 

We then analyze and clarify special 
words which cause errors, such as nega- 
tives, redundant prepositions, verbal 
nouns, and similar difficulties. 

To summarize, we organize our teach- 
ing of grammar around these heads: 

. Subjects and Verbs 

II. Nouns and Pronouns 

III. Forms of Pronouns 

IV. Adjectives and Adverbs 

V. Prepositions and Forms of Pronouns 

VI. Verbs 
VII. Agreement of the Verb with Its 

Subject 
VIII. The Use of Special Words 

A general test is given after the cours 
is completed. One part is designed to 
check the child’s grammatical vocabulary 
by sentences such as: 

Father, in addition to the rest of the fam- 
ily, was amazed at the dog’s wanting to stay 
at our house. 

1. What is the subject of was? 

2. What verbal noun is used? 

3. What possessive is used with the verbal 
noun? 

4. What prepositions are used? 

A second part of the test is purely 4 
matter of correcting all errors in this sort 
of sentence: 

Jane liked to lay on the beach, and it was 
her who suggested that between the three o! 
us we might have some good times. 

We believe that if pupils have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the fundamentals, i! 
they can see, while they are building this 
foundation, that grammar is meaningfu 
and helpful, the study of English gram- 
mar will cease to be a burden 
of confusion. After a foun- 
dation has been laid, and has 
become a real part of the 
child’s thinking, we can, if 
we like, add any little items 
that may be necessary ™ 
make a well-rounded cours: 
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@ WOVEN MAY BASKETS are 
colorful. Select a six-inch square 
of paper in white or a gay color. 
Fold through the center. Cut as in- 
dicated. If done by primary chil- 
dren, half-inch spaces should be used. 
Cut ten half-inch strips of a harmo- 
nizing color, eight inches long. Then 
weave the strips over and under. The 
weaving becomes more complicated 
if the spaces are smaller and the strips 
narrower. The handle is made of a 
strip of paper one inch wide and 
eight inches long. Bring two diago- 
nally opposite corners together and 
fasten handle with paper fasteners. 
If the weaving strips have a tendency 
to slip, fasten them with paste. An- 
other method is to make a fold or 
pleat in each side, bring corners to- 
gether, and attach double handles. 


B® A CORNUCOPIA BASKET is 
a good shape for long-stemmed 
flowers. It requires one eight-inch 
piece and one six-inch piece of con- 
struction paper in harmonizing or 
contrasting colors. Scallop three 
edges of each piece, or decorate the 
smaller piece with flower motifs. 
Paste the smaller piece in the center 
of the larger piece. Lap BD under 
CD and fasten with paper fasteners 
near top and bottom. Attach paper 
handle at A with a paper fastener. 


@ THE DAFFODIL BASKET re- 
quires a paper cup three inches in 
diameter, and two circular pieces of 
colored paper, one eight inches and 
one five inches in diameter. Fold 
larger piece three times, and smaller 
piece twice. Cut petals as suggested 
or with variations. From the center 
of each piece cut out a three-inch 
circle. Fasten a cardboard handle to 
cup by means of gummed paper. 
Insert cup through opening and pull 
petals up to rim. Finish with strip of 
crepe paper, pasted around cup. 
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& BONBON DISHES of various types are easy to make. 
A flower bonbon dish may be designed on a piece of 

inch-squared paper, as shown below at left. Cut out, fold 
on dotted lines, and fasten points with spool wire for han- 
dle. Cut a three-inch circle from cardboard, and paint or 
cover with paper, for a base on which to paste the dish. 

Other bonbon dishes may be made of paper cups covered 
with crepe paper and placed upon base cut in shape of pet- 
als. Those shown suggest a daffodil or a jonquil. 

Small paper cups may be covered with rafha or transpar- 
ent cellulose rope with an overcasting stitch. Work for 
beauty of color and design. Handles are optional. 














May Baskets and Favors 


FOR ALL GRADES 
EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
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See pages 86-87 for Miss Todd's 
suggestions for using the hand- 
work in this issue. 
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BONBON DISHES 
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Making Programs by the Hundreds 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ALICE MARLAND 


Elementary Art Supervisor, Public 
Schools, Ossining, New York 
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The cover designs shown here were made 
for a Music Week program. 
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® THE problem of making programs 

for school affairs has probably con- 
fronted many a grade, as it did our sixth 
grade. Here was an opportunity to cor- 
relate art with music, dramatics, and 
dancing. How to make large quantities 
of programs in the limited time of our 
art periods was the question put before 
the pupils by the teachers, Miss Edith 
Milo and Miss Lillian Chase. 

Among the methods discussed were 
poster effects in paint and in cut paper, 
block printing, and spatter work. 

The first lessons were competitive in 
nature. The children worked not only for 
quality of design, but also for good color 
effects. After the best pieces of work 
were chosen from those submitted, var- 
ious color effects were tried—light color 
against dark, and small] areas of strong 
intense color with larger areas of subdued 
color. 

After this experimentation, and after 
the several designs were selected, three art 
processes were chosen for making the cov- 
ers of the programs. The pupils were 
organized into three groups, committees 
within the groups were appointed, tasks 
were assigned for each child to perform, 
and the mass production began. 

The first group made poster effects in 
color. Within this group, one committee 
traced the design by darkening the backs 
of their drawings. Another committee 
traced their designs on heavy tracing pa- 





per with hectograph pencil, and ran cop- 
ies on the hectograph machine. All of 
the traced copies of the original drawings 
were given to the painters, who had al- 
ready appointed color experts to mix 
paints of the right values and intensities. 
One committee painted one color only; 
another, the second color; and so on, until 
all the programs in poster color effects 
were done. 

The second group comprised those who 
had successfully designed and cut wood 
blocks. In this group, too, a committee 
was made responsible for mixing the 
paints to be used. An old clothes wringer 
was brought to school and served as an 
excellent printing press. The children 
took turns applying the paint and turning 
the clothes wringer. 

Spatter work was the method used by 
the third group. The designs were care- 
fully arranged. Spray guns, filled with 
paint of the color the children thought 
would be most effective, were used. 

The whole project took two periods in 
design—one for making block-print de- 
signs, and one for spatter-work designs— 
and several periods for actually making 
the programs. After conquering the 
processes of production, the children 
worked extra hard on their other subjects 
in order to have leisure time to make 
more programs. 

A quantity of program covers in a va- 
riety of attractive colorful designs was 
produced. Some of the designs are shown 
on this page. The high school commercial 
pupils mimeographed the contents. 
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Gifts You Can Make for Mother | 
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MABEL BETSY HILL tion 
N 
bud 
Design a card F 
similar to the one 
at the right. Col- line 
or flowers pink 
or yellow, leaves ee 
green, and flow- . : flari 
erpot ale green. An Electric-Light Pull V 
tal = = Cut two pieces of worsted yarn each two yards ; 
Stand it a 2 long. Two children take hold of it, one at either ged. 
Mother's plate. end, and stand as far apart as the yarn allows. They of e 
twist the yarn in opposite directions until it is very 
tightly twisted. D 
Then the children approach each other. One sect 
child takes hold of the yarn in the middle and folds 
the lengths quickly together, running it through the caly 
Turn to pages 86- hands. It snaps into a tight cord, which the child tin 
87 for Miss Todd's ties quickly at the loose end. 8 
article on using our For tassel, slip ten 3-inch pieces of worsted Put 
May handwork. through loop at end of cord; wind several times; tie. the | 
Ei 
oval. 
strai 
coro 


Trinket Boxes 


Small discarded boxes of various 
shapes and colors may be used to hold 
ins and trinkets. Most children can 
nd a number of suitable boxes at 
home, especially if they have been sav- 
7 boxes for a time. 
aste a pretty colored picture from 
a magazine or an old Christmas or 
birthday card on top of each box, to 
cover any printing that may be there. 
If there is printing inside the cover, 
paste a colored picture over that also. 
Attractive designs from wallpaper 
may be cut for these decorations. n- 
other way to decorate the boxes is to 
have the children make simple original 
designs, color them in any colors de- 
sired, and paste on the boxes. 


— 














A Package _Cut a sheet of blotting paper (a gay color) into at left of the blotter.) Assemble the decorations 
pieces 4” x 8”. Fold and cut bits of colored pa- on the top sheet of the blotting paper and paste 

° per—wrapping paper, old envelopes, circulars, them in place. Punch holes through the sheets 
Blotters and so on—into blossoms, leaves, stems, and bits and tie them together with ribbon of a contrasting 
to represent falling petals. (See the drawings or a harmonizing color. 














A Booklet of Poems 


Cer Cut several pieces of paper 
6%” x 414”, and fold them in the 


middle. Letter the name Mother " 
on the top piece. Paint some . 
flowers below the word, or cut Z 
°o © ] the flowers from paper or a col- 

ored picture and paste them on 
the cover. 

Punch holes in the sheets and 
tie them together with a ribbon of 
a color to harmonize with the dec- 
oration. ; 

Poems on Mother and Mothers 
Day can be pasted in the book- 
let, or lettered or written in It. 
Small pictures of mothers am 
children may be added. A snap- 
shot of the child who makes the 
book might also be included. 

[See page 19 for several mother 
SS poems, which are included in 4 

unit for Mother’s Day.] 
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B VERY lightly draw an 
oval with a black crayon. 
Below the center of the 
oval, draw a cup-shaped sec- 
tion. Draw a graceful stem. 
Next draw a small round 
bud with a graceful stem. 

From ends of stems, draw a 
line on the right pointing up- 
ward, and a line on the left 
flaring outward, for leaves. 

Make the leaves very rag- 
ged. Try to make both sides 
of each leaf look alike. 

Draw over the cup-shaped 
ection of the flower, the 
calyx, with a heavy line, put- 
ting sepals at top and bottom. 
Put two sepals at the base of 
the bud. 

Erase the outline of the 
oval, and in its place put little 
straight lines to represent the 
corolla. 


Step Drawings of a Dandelion 


GERTRUDE CLAY REED 
Formerly, Teacher of Art, West End School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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@ RUSTIC trellises may be made 
in the designs shown here or in 
original designs. The material con- 
sists of pieces found in a brush pile 
left from trimming trees, or from 
cutting wood for fuel, with the ad- 
dition of a roll of stovepipe wire. 
The wire is to be twisted about the 
branches to hold them together. 
Cut notches first in each branch to 
keep the wires from slipping. 
Forked or bent branches will per- 
haps suggest the design. Trellis A 
has a pole at each side with matched 
branches crossed at the top. Small- 
er branches are fastened across the 
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Trellises for Climbing Vines 


FOR ALL GRADES 
HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 


poles in straight and crisscrossed ar- 
rangements. A Y-shaped branch 
completes the design, adding an or- 
namental touch. 

Trellis B has a center pole with a 
pair of branches curved over the top 
and crossed. V-shaped pairs of 
branches may be fastened to the 
posts in lieu of sufficient natural 
branches, and a straight branch may 
be placed horizontally to complete 
the arrangement. 

If green branches are used in mak- 
ing the trellises, it will probably be 
necessary to tighten the wires after 
the branches have dried and shrunk. 
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Cards to Make for Mother's Day 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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ON THis HAPPY DAY OF YOURS, 


\ | wisn You, Motuer Dear, 
S\ 1 THE VERY BEST THAT LIFE CAN GIVE- 


5 Happiness, Love, ann Cueer.. 


< 
ANZ ASIN 
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Drawing Pictures of Trees 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


B CHILDREN in the first grade usu- 
ally draw a tree by making a trunk 
and a tiny round top to represent foliage. 
If they learn to draw simple types of trees 
such as those shown on this page, they can 
draw other shapes based on these. 
Drawing the Lombardy poplar— 
1. Draw two short lines for the trunk. 
2. Draw a long wavy line extending 
outward a trifle to the left, climbing up- 
ward, and turning in a little at the top. 


























3. On the right draw a similar wavy 
line that curves outward and upward, 
and meets the left-hand line at the top. 
Drawing the oak— 

1. Draw two lines for the trunk. 

2. Some little distance directly above 
the trunk, draw very lightly with your 
pencil half a circle, or a little more, for 
the top of the tree. 

3. Extend these lines down, curving 
them out and then in toward the trunk. 

















4. Erase the pencil line so that you can 
barely see it. Go over the outline with a 
wavy line. 

Drawing the spruce tree— 

1. Draw lightly a long vertical line. 

2. Beginning at the top, draw a line 
slanting down to the left. Draw some 
short lines with their tops slanting inward 
toward the long vertical line. 

3. From a point about a third of the 
way down the vertical line, draw a longer 
line that slants down to the left. Again 
draw short lines in toward the vertical 
line, making them go higher up than those 
previously drawn. Make another slanting 
line longer than the first two slanting 
lines, and finish as before. 

4. Draw the other side of the tree in 
the same way. Add the trunk. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A Portfolio of Animal Drawings 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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HM WHEN primary classes read 
“Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son,” 
“The Old Woman and Her Pig,” and 
other nursery classics, they will want 
to learn how to draw pigs to illus. 
trate the stories. Older pupils study. 
ing farm animals will find thes 
drawings useful when they need 
materials for their notebook work. 





Turn to pages 86-87 for Miss Todd's article 
suggesting creative uses for this handwork. 
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w{ Lhe Fan as a Problem 
c in Applied Design 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Prescott, Arizona 
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B A FAN, made in four sections, is the 

basis for a clever original design which 
includes a border pattern. A flower motif 
is decorative. Develop a conventional or 
a geometric unit from a favorite flower or 
plant, and arrange the design to fit a sec- 
tion of the fan. (See diagram shown on 
this page. ) 

Cut the four sections of the fan out of 
tagboard. Each of the sections should be 
cut from the pattern so that all of them 
will be exactly alike. Cut a slit, as shown, 
along an arc approximately an inch from 
the outer edge of each section, to hold the 
tab of the adjacent part. The tab slides 












through this slit, so that the fan may be 
opened and closed. 

Sketch the design on each of the four 
parts of the fan, and paint them, or color 
them with wax crayons. Several of our 
fans were shellacked. Sometimes we gave 
a crayoned fan a thin coat of contrasting 
show-card color, and then shellacked it. 
When the sections are finished, slip the 
tabs into place, punch a small hole near 
the narrow end of each section, and join 
the sections with a paper fastener. A bit 
of cord, ribbon, or yarn may be added. 

The fan makes a good favor, or a gift 
for Mother’s Day. 
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Handeratt for Leisure Time 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 








BRAIDEO MATS OR RUGS 


® BRAIDED mats may be made from silk stock- 

ings, old or new cloth, heavy jute string, rafha, 
or transparent cellulose ribbon. Take three strips 
of material one and one-half yards long and one 
inch wide, fold with edges to the center and then 
through the center, sew together at one end, fasten 
the end to something firm, and start braiding. 
Sew braid into circular, oval, or rectangular shape, 
constantly increasing the diameter or width and 
length until the desired size is obtained. Lengthen 
braid by adding more material as necessary. The 
beauty of the braided mat depends upon the colors 
used and how they are combined, as well as the way 
the braids are sewed together. 
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A FOOTSTOOL 
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HOOKED MATS OR RUGS 


@ A FRAME for a hooked mat is made of two strips of wood mea. 

uring 1” x 2” x 18”, and two pieces 1” x 2” x 15”. In each end of 
the 18-inch strips bore three holes for screw bolts, and in each end of 
the 15-inch strips bore one hole. Tack a piece of cloth two inches 
wide to the 15-inch strips which form the sides of the frame. Screw 
the four pieces of wood together, or fasten with small clamps which 
can be purchased at a hardware store. 

Draw a design on burlap with crayon. Be certain that the design is 
simple and carefully spaced, and that it provides for the use of colors 
that are harmonious. Lace burlap to cloth on frame, starting each 
side at the center. This stretches the material evenly. Lace other two 
sides by throwing thread over the wooden strips. 

The smaller the pattern, the finer the yarn or rags will have tw 
be., Fold the rags with edges to the center, and then fold through the 
center. The hook may be purchased at a drygoods store. 

The pattern is worked from the wrong side. (It is wise to practice 
hooking at first on a piece of scrap burlap.) Place the frame between 
two chairs. Hold the yarn in the left hand beneath the place where 
the hooking is to be done, and the hook in the right hand. The hook 
goes down and pulls up the yarn. The stitches always appear on 
the right side. Place stitches close together. The loops are about 
4 inch long. When the mat is finished, hem the edges. Hooked mats 
are suitable for putting under hot dishes or on chair bottoms. 

















@ THIS tray requires one board 5%” x 18” x 12” for the 
bottom, two pieces 4” x 14” x 2” for the sides, and 
two pieces 4” x 10” x 4” for the ends. Slots can be cut 
in the end pieces to make handles as shown, or metal han- 
dles may be attached to 2-inch boards (see drawing). 
Nail tray together. Use a nail punch, and fill holes with 
putty. Sandpaper, and paint or stain. 
If desired, folding legs may be attached to bottom by 
means of hinges, so that the tray may be used in bed. 


B A FOOTSTOOL may be made of one 
board 1” x 18” x 12” for the top, two 
side pieces 1” x 15” x 3”, and two end 
pieces 1” x 12” x 8”. Cut as indicated 
in diagram, and nail together. Use a nail 
punch, and fill holes with putty. Sand- 
paper, and paint or stain a color that har- 
monizes with other furnishings in the 
room where it is to be used. By increasing 
dimensions, you can build a bench. 


Jessie Todd discusse* 
the handwork in ths 
issue on pages 86-87. 
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UGS ON OUR SCHOOLS 
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B THE dedication on October 16, 1936, at Antioch College, 

Yellow Springs, Ohio, of this statue of Horace Mann, first 
president of the college, opened a year’s celebration of the 
Centennial in honor of Horace Mann’s entrance into the field of 
education on July 1, 1837. The Centennial is sponsored by the 
National Education Association to extend an appreciation of his 
efforts in the establishment of the free public school. 


This ten-page unit, and a play, pages 50-51, offer material to use in celebrat- 
ing the Horace Mann Centennial. Horace Mann's birthday occurs on May 4. 
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STUDYING OUR SCHOOLS 


A Unit for the Horace Mann Centennial 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


B NEXT toa child’s home, his school is 

his most important social contact. A 
modern school is really an enlarged home, 
where not only necessary knowledge, but 
attitudes and ideals, are acquired, and 
teachers resemble slightly objectified par- 
ents more than the aloof taskmistresses of 
a former period. 

The great purpose of the American 
school is to give children the ideas and 
concepts necessary to successful demo- 
cratic living. Here children join their 
peers in an environment planned to meet 
their needs. Every child must learn to get 
along with children of his own age. 

The chief purpose of the school in 
America, says O'Shea, is to make an in- 
dividual! social. It aims to teach him how 
to dwell in peace and harmony with his 
associates, 

Without the great melting pot of the 
American public school system, our social 
institutions could scarcely survive for a 
single generation. We, as teachers, are 
conservators, passing on not only the best 
aspects of the past, but the best prospects 
for a new day. 

Because of the deep social purpose in- 
creasingly realized to be the main aim of 
the American school, and especially be- 
cause we are honoring this year a great 
educator, Horace Mann, who did so much 
to advance that purpose, it seems fitting 
that all teachers should emphasize OUR 
school (your school and my school, ev- 
erybody’s school to which all can come 
freely) and its meaning to children. 

It is hard for us to realize that for 
years a contest raged all over the United 
States as to whether the entire commu- 
nity should pay the expenses of the 
schools, or only those who directly bene- 
fited from them. For many decades our 
forefathers debated the question of “es- 
tablishing free and compulsory education 
for all children, regardless of their social, 
economic, or racial status.” 

Since so many people believed that it 
would be unjust to make every citizen 
contribute to the education of all the 
children of the community, schools were 
originally private institutions for the most 
part, and were supported by those who 
could afford to pay tuition fees. Few cit- 
izens would have thought of suggesting 
laws compelling all the people to pay taxes 
for the support of public schools, or of 
compelling every child to go to school. 
But gradually, through Horace Mann’s 
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Thoughts from the Writings 
of Horace Mann 


The Common School is the greatest 
discovery ever made by man. 


In a republic ignorance is a crime. 


* 


The object of the Common School 
system is to give to every child a free, 
straight, solid pathway by which he can 
walk directly up from the ignorance of 
an infant to the knowledge of the pri- 
mary duties of man. 


* 


Education has a market value. 
. 

The highest service we can perform 
for others, is to help them to help them- 
selves. 

. 

Be ashamed to die until you have won 

some victory for humanity. 


VNLUOQOOOUUUVAQ000UOUAN0000DUUHAOOOOUAOOOOOU AAO ULES AAO AAA 


work, the idea developed that schools for 
all children were essential to the welfare 
of all the people in the community, until 
finally the majority came to believe in 
universal free education at public expense, 
because educated citizens are needed to 
make a strong democracy. 

Belief in the free public school is only 
one example of the changed views of so- 


ciety, some of which should be brought. 


home to our pupils, who of course take 
for granted whatever is believed and done 
today. Children often study the post 
office, milk supply, and other social func- 
tions; they go far afield and learn about 
foreign peoples; but too seldom are they 
led to consider the value and purpose of 
their own school, or their responsibility for 
its success and development. 

[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be 
found on Plates ITV, VI, and VIII, while 
suggestions for teaching the unit on each 
of these grade levels appear below. ] 


This ten-page unit, dealing with the public school, 
celebrates the Horace Mann Centennial. 
Horace Mann's letter to children is on page 44. 
See page 66 for a bibliography. 


General Objectives 


1. To help children understand and 
appreciate their school. 

2. To make them feel a responsibility 
for its welfare and improvement. 

3. To give information about varioys 
types of schools; about what may be done 
to improve a school; and about Horace 
Mann, who spent his life trying to im. 
prove schools. 

4. To show children how they may 
make a better school. 

§. To teach children the worth of be. 
ing good school citizens. 


Procedure 


In a general plan of this sort, each 
teacher will select certain phases to em. 
phasize, and feel free to omit what she 
does not need or cannot use. 

First read the unit through carefully, 
Then decide on a plan for its use in your 
own situation. Add other ideas which fit 
into your local conditions. 

As work progresses, encourage children 
to offer their own suggestions also, and 
to develop their own community projects. 
The more activity there is on the part of 
the children, the more learning there will 
be, though of course a good deal of guid- 
ance is necessary in order to produce best 
results. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Material has been planned for this 
group to acquaint the children with the 
meaning of their school and the types of 
schools which may be found elsewhere. 

Each of the lessons may be copied with 
lettering pen, typewriter, or hectograph 
for class reading or as bulletins for the 
reading tab!e. A good way to preserve 
such material after it is copied is to double 
a piece of construction paper, making 
four pages, and paste the story inside. 
Write the title on the outside page. 

The paragraphs on school helpers will 
give material for many discussion periods 
and several writing and drawing lessons. 
The children might make an_ illustrated 
book about helpers. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


The suggestions in this section are for 
individual, group, and class activities in 4 
project of school care and beautification, 
within and without the building. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


The theme of the intermediate-grade 
section is here extended to include 
thoughtfulness and service for youngét 
pupils. 

The horizon is further broadened by 
biographical material on a famous educa 
tor, Horace Mann. His birthday, May 4 
is being generally celebrated throughout 
the country this year. 
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Public Works Administration 


flowers, and trees. 


Publishers Photo Service 


In many rural districts the school is a one-room 
building with one teacher for all eight grades. 


Detroit Public Schools 


Girls and boys who live in our largest 
cities may go to school in a building like 
this. There are many teachers of special 
subjects, and so many pupils that no child 
can know all his schoolmates. No matter 
what the size of your school may be, its 
purpose is to give children an opportuni- 


ty to learn. (Ewing Galloway 
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The one-room schools in a given 
section may be combined to form a 
consolidated school. Better hous- 
ing, equipment, teaching, and op- 
portunities are thus provided for 
the pupils. 


City schools in suburban sections 
are often attractively situated on 
grounds landscaped with shrubs, 








George Valiquette 





George Valiquette 

This traveling schoolhouse in northern Ontario brings educational 
opportunities to children in thinly populated districts. The car 
stays for one week at each of six centers. The pupils are given 
homework for the five weeks the car is absent. 
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WHAT SCHOOL MEANS 
For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
THE SCHOOL AND ITS HELPERS 


® YOU spend more time at home than 

anywhere else, but your school is al- 
most like a second home. Here you spend 
several hours each day, from Monday to 
Friday. 

Your parents have certain work to do. 

Your work is to go to school, where 
you are busy at many tasks. 

At one time there were no schools. 
None were needed. 

Mothers and fathers could teach all 
that was necessary. 

Today there is so much to learn that 
mothers and fathers have not the time to 
teach it all. 

So certain people are chosen to work 
with children in a special place called the 
school. These people are called teachers. 

At school, children learn some things 
which can be taught better there than at 
home, such as reading and arithmetic. 

They also learn about music and art, 
and study their town or city. 

Sometimes they learn about faraway 
peoples. 

They study birds, flowers, trees, the 
weather, and other things about nature. 

They write stories, give plays, and do 
all sorts of handwork. 

The teacher plans the work, helped by 
books which the state sends her. 

In some schools the children plan with 
the teacher, and decide many things 
themselves. 

Sometimes the teacher and children talk 
about people in the community who help 
the family. The postman is one helper. 
So is the grocer. 

Schools, too, have helpers. The one you 
think of first is your class teacher. But 
there are many others. 

Some of these helpers are: principal, 
supervisor, superintendent, special teach- 
ers, janitor, bus driver, school board, and 
taxpayers. Can you suggest others? 

Do the following people also help the 
school? Painter, carpenter, plumber, 
storekeeper, and road-mender. How? 
Can you suggest others? Make a list of 
all the people you can think of who help 
ar school. Tell what each one does to 

elp. 

You would be surprised to discover the 
many kinds of schools there are. 

One teacher may have a railway car for 
a schoolroom. Another may keep school 
in an army tent. A log cabin is a com- 
mon kind of school in some _ regions. 
There are also open-air schools. 
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Stone schools, brick schools, cement 
schools, and wooden schools are all com- 
monly found. 

Some schools have one room and one 
teacher; other schools have several rooms. 

In cities you may find thousands of 
children in large buildings. 

Some of these large schools have eleva- 
tors because they are several stories high 
and there are many stairs to climb. 

In the following lessons three kinds of 
schools will tell their stories. Notice how 
they are different. Then write a descrip- 
tion of your own school. Draw some pic- 
tures to go with your story. 


* 


Lesson II 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOL’S STORY 


@ 1 AM small and white with green 

shutters. I am placed on a country 
road. Around me are lovely trees. All 
about are grass and flowers. 

Only a few children visit me each day. 
There is one grown-up person called a 
teacher. 

I have a room for quiet study. 
are kept books and many supplies. 

Sometimes we country schools have a 
workroom. In this room are a work- 
bench, blocks, paints, and many other 
useful things. 

I have a stove which burns wood. 
Some big boys bring the wood and feed 
the stove. 

The yard around me is always a merry 
place. 

In winter, the children have fun play- 
ing in the snow. 

When it is warm, they have lunch par- 
ties under the trees. 

They plant gardens and raise flowers 
and vegetables. 

They play ball. They jump rope. 
They swing and climb. 

The group of children is just large 
enough for all sorts of good times. 

The big children help the smaller ones. 
They show them new games. They give 
them part of the play space. 

The little children do their part. They 
try to be polite and gentle. They try not 
to spoil the fun of the older children. 

If you go to a country school, why not 
write to some children in a village or a 
city school, telling them about your 
schoolwork? Ask them to write to you. 


Here 


This ten-page unit, dealing with the public school, 
celebrates the Horace Mann Centennial. 
Horace Mann’s letter to children is on page 44. 


Lesson III 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL’S STORY 


M@ I AM cream-colored and covered 

with vines. The yard around me ha; 
shrubs and trees, flowers and thick green 
grass. 

Behind me is a very large playground 
full of play materials. 

I am what is called a consolidated 
school. This means that children come to 
me from near-by places where there are 
no schools. 

A bus calls at their homes every morn- 
ing and brings them to our town, 

In the afternoon the children are taken 
back home in the same way. 

I have one room for each grade. 

I also have a place for noon lunch, since 
many of the children cannot go home to 
lunch. 

The children are very proud of their 
school. 

They have managers for the play- 
ground. 

They have a safety patrol for traffic, 
when children cross the street. 

They have committees for garden work 
and for good order. 

I am glad that these children know how 
to take care of school property. 


. 


Lesson IV 
THE CITY SCHOOL’S STORY 


B® IAMa giant. Men used tons of brick 
to make my walls. They made a ce- 
ment floor for my yard. 

When I open my doors in the morning, 
hundreds of girls and boys come in. Each 
one goes to his own special room. Thes 
rooms are called classrooms. 

I have one small room called the office. 
This is for the school principal. 

Another room is for the school nurse. 

On another floor is the school library. 

There is also an auditorium. 

In another place are the shops where 
children work with tools. 

Then there is the lunchroom. That is 
near the roof. It is a bright, sunny room. 

On the roof are playgrounds. My roof 
has high fences. This makes it a safe place 
to play. 

The roof is covered. Ropes hang from 
the ceiling. There are also swings, bars t0 
climb on, and a slide. 

The halls have drinking fountains. 

There are pictures and exhibits along 
the walls. 

In the cellar there are many rooms. 
There are the furnace rooms, the stofe- 
rooms, and the toolrooms. There a 
water pipes and an electric motor. 

Wouldn’t you like to come to the city 
to visit me? 
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Ewing Galloway 


Nourishing lunches are served to pupils at low cost 
in many of our schools. 


Girls and boys who are working with other children in an tatesssting activity have an 
excellent means for developing their ability to co-operate with others. 


The smallest children like 
to look at picture books in 
their school library. Any 
school can build its own 
tables and chairs for a read- 


ing corner. 
'. S. Office of Fducation 


Through handcraft activities pupils may receive firsthand 


experiences in the mode of living of other people. wail 


“-eaaeaacaw & 
h 


Us Office of Education Ewing Galloway 


To the library go older pupils to do elementary research work, to compile simple These children have stopped their study for a rest period 
bibliographies, or to enjoy a period of recreational reading. on their cots in an open-air schoolroom. 
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CARING FOR OUR SCHOOL 
For Intermediate Grades 


Lesson | 


STUDYING THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 
AND PLAYGROUND 


1. Why do we have land around our 
school? Is there more than one reason? 

2. Should beauty be considered? Use? 
Or both? 


In learning about anything it is advis- 
able to study it firsthand. This is cer- 
tainly possible when studying the school 
grounds, Your first step then is to go out 
in small groups, as your teacher excuses 
you, and make a careful survey. 

Take along a notebook and pencil, and 
jot down any ideas which occur to you. 
Do you see anything which you would 
like to have different? Any additions you 
would like to make? What equipment is 
on the playground? In what condition 
do you find it? 

Wait until the whole class or school has 
had an opportunity to make this survey. 
Then have a class discussion of the results. 
It is likely that some suggestions will be 
made for improving the school grounds. 

The next step is to carry out these ideas. 
Do not begin too hurriedly. If you write 
out your plans, if you consult books or 
people competent to give advice, and if 
you talk over the organization with your 
teacher, you will be more successful than 
if you begin work at once. 

The thing you should do first is to make 
a map of the school grounds to scale. 
Measure the whole plot in feet. Then de- 
cide with your teacher on some satisfac- 
tory scale. Locate the school building and 
any significant objects such as a tree, a 
flagpole, or a swing. Make your map on 
a large sheet of wrapping paper. Each 
pupil should make his own smaller map 
drawn to a different scale. 

One method of improving your school 
grounds is to beautify them with plants 
and flowers. Bulbs should be planted in 
the fall. You cannot put them in the 
ground in the spring. 

Flower seeds should be planted in the 
spring. They may be started very early 
in the schoolroom in small cardboard 
boxes filled with soil, and later planted in 
the ground. 

Sometimes you will prefer to put your 
seeds directly into the ground outdoors. 
If so, follow the directions on the seed 
envelopes, or ask some gardener how to 
plant them. 

If you wish to plant vegetables, lettuce, 
onions, and radishes will give you some 
good salad dishes for your school lunches 
within a few weeks, 
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Should you be able to plant pumpkin 
seeds, you can look forward to some fun 
in the fall when you will use the pump- 
kins for your Halloween parties. 

Sometimes by doing a few hours of 
work, we can improve our schoolyard in 
various ways. Could you build a seat in 
some shady place? Clean the school 
grounds? Put freshly painted trash boxes 
here and there? Rake dry grass and leaves 
off the lawn? Lay a cement path where 
it is needed? There are many chances in 
every school to put into practice good 
citizenship. 

Consider the playground needs that you 
can supply. Could a swing or two be 
added, using old automobile tires? Could 
you make a beanbag board or a swinging 
bar? Do you see any chance to paint or 
varnish the present equipment? Willing 
hands can accomplish much without 
spending any money. As a result, all will 
enjoy the playground more, especially 
those who have planned the best and 
worked the hardest. 


aa 


Lesson II 
ARBOR DAY AT SCHOOL 


1. Do you know what reforestation 
means? 


2. What can children do about it? 


Many states designate one day in the 
year, usually in late April or early May, 
as Arbor Day. Nebraska was the first 
state to do this, in 1872. At the present 
time a great many schools celebrate this 
important day once a year by planting a 
tree on the school grounds. 

Now the exact day on which a tree is 
planted matters very little. That depends 
on temperature and climate. If possible, 
decide on an Arbor Day for your school 
and plant a tree on your school grounds. 
Choose a committee to plan for the tree 
planting. Perhaps you will wish to have 
a procession to the schoolyard. If so, ar- 
range for every child to wear an appro- 
priate badge or decoration. You might 
plan for singing and speaking. Also plan 
to have each child, or someone from each 
class, spade up a little earth and throw 
it into the hole around the tree. 

Do not plant too large a tree. Follow 
these rules if you want your tree to live. 

1. Dig the hole wider and deeper than 
the tree requires. 


This ten-page unit, dealing with the public schooi, 
celebrates the Horace Mann Centennial. 
Horace Mann's letter to children is on page 44. 





2. Take up as large a root system as 
possible with the tree you dig. 

3. Set the tree on a bed of mellow soi] 
with all its roots spread naturally. 

4. Let the level be the same as before. 
The tree’s roots must be planted, but not 
too deep to breathe. 

§. Fill the hole with dirt. 
somewhat to allow for settling. 

6. Water the tree frequently the first 
few weeks. 

Here are some things you can do even 
if you cannot plant a tree. You can make 
a tree booklet. List in it all the trees you 
can name. Have headings, such as: Fruit 
Trees, Nut Trees, Shade Trees, and Ever- 
green Trees. Make another list of all the 
trees you can recognize. Write in your 
book a description of some tree near your 
school or home. On another page, list 
things made out of wood. 

Try to write some verse about trees, 
Do not try to make it rhyme. Write your 
thoughts in what is called free verse. 


Heap it 


. 


Lesson III 


CARING FOR THE INTERIOR 
OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


1. Is your school a one- or two-room 
building? 

2. Is it a consolidated school? 

3. Is it a large city building? 


Whatever the size of the building, you 
may be sure that you personally can do 
something to improve your school. Sup- 
pose you start with a discussion period. 

You may wish to go about with pad 
and pencil, and write down your ideas as 
you did in surveying the school grounds. 
Where would a little cleaning up be help- 
ful? Is there whitewashing to be done? 
A small paint job? Is there an ugly spot 
which could be made beautiful? 

Some of your plans will have to be car- 
ried out by small committees. Others re- 
quire the work of all the pupils. 

Whatever you do, you may be sure that 
one of the best results will be a feeling of 
pride as you look over your own property, 
which you possess along with other cit- 
izens—the school. 

Here are a few things which other 
school children have done. 

Build a bookcase out of boxes. 
Arrange a library corner. 
Collect a good library. 

Mend the books you have. 
Make shelves for a museum. 
Paint the wastebasket. 

Build window boxes. 

Wash the windows. 

Keep window shades straight. 
Make pretty window draperies. 
. Design and make a table cover. 
12. Keep fresh flowers in vases. 


PENA SPY YS 


— — 
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Buses take many hundreds of 
children to and from school 
each day and on occasional 
excursions. Such transpor- 
tation makes it possible for 
these children to have broad- 
er educational opportunities. 


Publishers Photo Service 


Policemen are often stationed near school buildings to protect children from the 
dangers of traffic. Older children sometimes serve as junior traffic officers. 





; 





hwing Gatlouay 


A suitably equipped playground is 
desirable, since supervised recrea- 
tion and outdoor exercise are part 
of the health program of modern 
schools. Children of all ages play 
together, learning co-operation and 
good sportsmanship. 








Publishers Photo — ice ' Foclng Calloway 
An educational outdoor activity is planting and cultivating school In densely populated parts of large cities where space is limited, playgrounds 
gardens.. In such gardens flowers or vegetables may be raised. can be built on the roofs of school buildings. Fences provide protection. 
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MAKING BETTER SCHOOLS 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson | 


HOW OLDER CHILDREN CAN HELP 
THE YOUNGER ONES 


B YOU older pupils are models for your 

young friends in the lower grades. 
They copy your games, your habits, your 
language, and your behavior. This is 
partly because they look up to you and 
follow you consciously, and partly be- 
cause we are all unconsciously imitative. 
Besides the help which your example may 
give, there are many practical things you 
can do for these younger children. 

Many lives are saved every week by 
older pupils who stand at street crossings 
and protect children on their way to and 
from school. 

We all know that one or more persons 
are needed to supervise playground ac- 
tivities. If you think of experiences you 
had when you were in the primary grades, 
you will be more eager to work out this 
problem. 

In some schools, older pupils have a 
print shop where all the reading sheets for 
beginners, and spelling lists and problem 
sheets for the whole school, are prepared. 
In other schools, typing is done for young- 
er classes. 

Among the many things which older 
pupils can do better in a one-room school 
than in a larger place is actual teaching. 
And how much we learn ourselves when 
trying to teach others! 

In some schools, it is possible for groups 
of various ages to work together in shops 
and laboratories. The older children learn 
co-operation and responsibility from hav- 
ing to look out for the younger children, 
and the latter learn a great deal about the 
subject from waiting on, watching, and 
asking questions of the older pupils. 


Sf 


Lesson II 
OPPORTUNITIES TO SERVE ONE'S SCHOOL 


® BOYS in the upper grades may take 

entire charge of the school supplies, 
check all material sent in by the school 
board, and distribute it through the build- 
ing to teachers and janitors. 

Such work as cleaning and dusting 
library books, mending torn books, and 
doing simple rebinding are all jobs which 
you can do. Sometimes older pupils help 
in checking and receiving books, and put- 
ting them back on their shelves, 
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Where there are shops and skilled teach- 
ers, much school equipment can be made 
by pupils who have had experience with 
tools. Tables, shelves, bookcases, screens, 
and curtains are commonly made in many 
schools, 

Pupils can be responsible for part of the 
school government. This is often done 
through a student council. Representa- 
tives are elected from each class, who mect 
together, perhaps with teachers, and de- 
cide on a program. The elected rep- 
resentatives report the decisions of the 
council to their own classrooms, and get 
instructions there as to future action. 
This is a splendid way to unite a school. 

The general order of the building is a 
responsibility of the older grades. The 
pupils can make rules for conduct in the 
halls, on the stairs, in the coatrooms, in 
the toilet rooms, and wherever else some 
organization is necessary. Give the young- 
er children duties too and let them take 
responsibility for themselves. 

The school lunchroom may be con- 
ducted by pupils in the cooking de- 
partment. This includes menu planning, 
buying food supplies, keeping accounts, 
making posters and charts showing the 
relative values of foodstuffs, and suggest- 
ing sample menus for cheap and nourish- 
ing home meals. 


+ 


Lesson III 
A GREAT LEADER IN EDUCATION 


B® THERE are many people who have 

worked all their lives for better 
schools. One of the greatest, Horace 
Mann, did his educational work during 
the last century. 

Others whom you should know about 
are: Plato, the famous Greek writer who 
devised an almost modern plan of educa- 
tion; Rousseau, who wrote influential 
books concerning freedom in education; 
Froebel, who started the first kindergar- 
ten; Madam Montessori, who worked for 
the better education of young children; 
and John Dewey, who for more than for- 
ty years has been striving for schools that 
will enable the child to live in a social 
world. 

Horace Mann is called the Father of 
the American Public School, for his part 
in laying the foundation for universal 
education. He was born in 1796 in the 
This ten-page unit, dealing with the public school, 


celebrates the Horace Mann Centennial. 
Horace Mann's letter to children is on page 44. 





little town of Franklin, Massachusetts, 
He was a farm boy, working all day at 
farm chores and at braiding straw for a 
near-by hat factory. He had very little 
early schooling. The school he did attend 
was a poor one. 

Like many other thoughtful boys, 
Horace Mann was a great reader. Since 
he had few books of his own, it was for- 
tunate for him that Benjamin Franklin, 
for whom the town was named, had pre- 
sented it with a small library. Although 
the books were written for adults, young 
Horace read them all. In later life, when 
he was able to found many school libraries 
with books better suited to children’s in- 
terests, he said: “Had I the power, | 
would scatter libraries over the whole 
land, as the sower sows his wheat field.” 

An understanding teacher helped him 
prepare for college. He entered Brown 
University and there won highest honors, 
Then he studied law and went into state 
politics. 

Finally when he was about forty years 
old, a great chance for service came to 
him. The Senate over which he presided 
established a State Board of Education and 
he was made its first secretary. He wrote 
to a friend that this was “a most respon- 
sible and important office, bearing more 
effectually, if well executed, upon the 
coming welfare of the State than any 
other office in it.” 

Thus began in 1837 his great career. 
He had all the qualities needed for success. 
He made such a stir about the schools in 
his state, which were so little like what he 
wanted them to be, that now, one hun- 
dred years later, people all over the United 
States are celebrating the centennial of 
that important date in educational his- 
tory. 

For eleven years he preached his doc- 
trine of the value of education. He lec- 
tured wherever he could get a hearing. 
He also held county conventions, printed 
a magazine called The Common School 
Journal, and opened training schools for 
teachers. He made his ideas .popular by 
writing a series of annual reports, so in- 
teresting and valuable that his message was 
read throughout the United States. 

Until this time, states had taken little 
interest in the public schools. Horace 
Mann made every state realize its respon- 
sibility for educating its children. He 
started and carried through a great edu- 
cational revival. 

Later he became the first president of 
Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Here the centennial celebration began on 
October 16, 1936, with the dedication of 
a statue of Horace Mann. 

Many schools have been named for 
Horace Mann. His statue is placed in 
front of the State House in Boston and in 
the Hall of Fame, New York University. 

His birthday, May 4, may well be espe 
cially celebrated in all our schools. 
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A LETTER TO SCHOOL CHILDREN 
FROM HORACE MANN 


@ IN THE summer of 1846, a friend who 
was superintendent of schools of Chau- 
tauqua County, New York, asked Horace 
Mann to write a letter to the 20,000 children 
under his supervision. Horace Mann was 
deeply touched by this request, and wrote 
a long letter which is given (in part) here. 
The letter was published in newspapers all 
over the country. Many schools had copies 
made to give to the children. 
Do you think Horace Mann’s advice is help- 
ful sill? 


The Letter 


Boston, July 27, 1846 
My pDEAR CHILDREN AND FRIENDS: 

I have been requested by your superin- 
tendent to make you a visit. I will tell 
you the reason why I cannot go. There 
are in Massachusetts about two hundred 
thousand children, of whom I have the 
care, very much in the same way that he 
has the care of you. They live in my 
heart. Yet when your superintendent be- 
spoke my interest in your behalf, I found 
my heart easily opened wide enough to 
take in twenty thousand more. 

Ay, children, you may smile at this, but 
it is true. The human heart is not like a 
box which will hold just so much and no 
more. The heart may be very small,—so 
small as only to embrace one’s self in its 
thoughts and desires;—this makes a very 
mean, selfish person. The heart may be 
enlarged so as to embrace a town;—this 
makes a good townsman. Or it may take 
in one’s whole nation;—this makes a pa- 
triot. Or it may take in all mankind;— 
this makes a philanthropist. Or it may 
embrace in its affections the whole uni- 
verse and the great Creator of it;—this 
makes one godlike;—and, all the way, let 
me tel! you, from the narrowest limit to 
the vastest expansion, its happiness will be 
in proportion to its enlargement. 


A PURPOSE FOR EVERYTHING 


My young friends, I wish to impress up- 
on your minds one idea. The truth which 
I wish you to understand is this; that 
everything was made for some particular 
purpose or purposes. When anything is 
put to the use for which it was made, it 
does good; but if it be used for something 
for which it was not made, or for some- 
thing contrary to that for which it was 
made, then it does great harm. 

And all this will be very plain to you, 
if you will think for a moment. For ex- 
ample, in our climate, God has made the 
whole vegetable world to grow in the 
summer, and not in the winter. Were we 
to plant or sow, expecting that corn, or 
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wheat, or fruit, would grow during our 
winters only, we should gather no har- 
vests, and must soon perish by starvation. 
God has made some fruits to ripen early, 
others late, so that we may enjoy them, 
one after another, the whole year. If all 
had been made to ripen at once, we should 
have a superabundance at one time, and a 
dearth at another. 


THINGS TO AVOID 


So all of you, my dear children and 
friends, were made to live in a certain 
way and to do certain things; and there 
are other ways in which you cannot live, 
and other things which you must not do. 
You were made to live in the air and to 
breathe it. You were not made, like the 
fishes, to live in the water. Neither are 
you so made that you can live in the fire. 
Such things are contrary to your nature. 
They are not the things you were made 
for. 

But there are many other things you 
were not made to do. You were not made 
to lie, or to steal, or to use profane or ob- 
scene language, or to be intemperate, or 
to quarrel, or to be unkind to brothers 
or sisters, or disobedient to parents and 
teachers, or to scoff or to mock at what 
is holy and good. 

Your eyes were not made to covet what 
belongs to another; and it would be better 
that you should be blind, than that you 
should covet your neighbor’s goods; for 
coveting is halfway to stealing. It would 


This ten-page unit, dealing with the public school, 
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Doris BE. Wright 


Horace Mann advised children to be industrious, 
temperate, mannerly, kind, moral, and religious. 





be better that your ears should be deaf, 
than that you should love to hear wicked 
and impure language; and that you should 
be dumb also rather than that your 
tongue should delight in uttering it. 


THINGS TO DO 


Having told you of some things you 
were not made to do, let me now tell you 
of some which you were made to do. 

You were made to be kind, and gener- 
ous, and magnanimous. If there is a boy 
in the school who has a club foot, don’t let 
him know that you ever saw it. If there 
is a lame boy, assign him some part of the 
game which does not require running. If 
there is a dull one, help him to get his les- 
sons. If a boy has injured you, and is sorry 
for it, forgive him, and request the teach- 
er not to punish him. All the school will 
show by their countenances how much 
better it is to have a great soul than a 
great fist. 

You were made to learn. Be sure you 
learn something every day. When you go 
to bed at night, if you cannot think of 
something new which you have learned 
during the day, spring up and find a book, 
and get an idea before you sleep. If you 
were to stop eating, would not your bod- 
ies pine and famish? If you do not feed 
your minds as well as your bodies, they 
will stop growing; and one of the poorest, 
meanest, most despicable things I have 
ever seen in the world, is a little mind in 
a great body. 

Finally, you were made to be moral 
and religious. If all men were honest, we 
should need no jails nor prisons; no bolts 
nor locks; no high enclosures to keep out 
garden thieves; no criminal laws or courts. 
It is a shame to all mankind that such 
things are necessary. 

I want all of you to feel that such 
things were not made for you. When you 
go by a high fence, built to keep out rob- 
bers, say to yourselves, “That fence was 
never made for me. I would not touch 
the man’s cherries, or plums, or peaches, 
or melons, without leave, though they 
hung so that the wind would blow them 
in my face as I passed along the road. |! 
could climb the man’s fence easily enough; 
but, thank God, I have a conscience which 
I never yet climbed over, and never will.” 

Do this, children, and you will feel 
honest from head to foot; and be able to 
stand up straight, and look any man in 
the face, and fear no accuser, and never 
turn pale. 

These things, my dear children, and 
such as these, you were made for. May 
your own efforts, encouraged and aided 
by divine goodness, enable you to fulfil 
the purposes of your creation. 

I am, Mr. Superintendent, and dear 
children, very truly and faithfully, your 
friend, 

Horace MANN 
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SA |e Month of May 


MUSIC BY MARIE HOBSON 
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DANDELIONS 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


In the early morning 

She nods a golden head. 

At noon she is a lady 

With hair like silver thread. 


By night you cannot see her 
For she isn’t very tall, 

But I hardly think she minds it, 
For she has no hair at all! 


MUSIC 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


[ sometimes wish that music 
Were something I could hold, 
And carry all around with me 
In shining bands of gold. 
I'd like to hold it in my hands 
And watch it throb and glow, 
Or fade with shimmering loveliness 
In tempos sweet and slow. 


But music is like summer winds, 
Or birds’ wings, beating high, 

Or fragrance from a flower, 
Or a baby’s happy sigh. 

We cannot bring it close enough 
To touch or really see, 

So I am glad my ears can bring 
Its harmony to me. 


THE BLESSING OF THE MAY 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


May opened up her basket, 
And I looked in to see 

A sky of blue, 

The great sun too, 
Both smiling out at me. 


May opened up her basket, 

And out the flowers fell. 
Their fragrance spilled 
Until it filled 


All nature with its spell. 


May opened up her basket; 
Her choristers were there! 
Their welcoming 
To joy and spring 
Was wafted on the air. 


She opened up her basket— 
The world was blithely gay. 
Earth knew again 
The ample reign 


And blessing of the May! 
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MAY 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


May always brings the sunshine, 
May baskets, Mother’s Day; 
We always crown a May queen 

Upon the first of May. 

The wild flowers spread a carpet; 
The larks and thrushes sing, 
Broadcasting from the tree tops 
Sweet lyrics of the spring. 

Around the stately Maypole, 
We weave the ribbons gay; 
There’s something very lovely 
About the month of May. 


CHILD'S SONG IN SPRING 


S. MYRONE McGINLEY 


O Bluebird and Robin, 
O Catbird and Wren, 
I want you to rent 
Our birdhouses again. 


I’m lonely all winter 
When you’ve gone away. 
Your song is as welcome 
As flowers in May. 


WISHES 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


Up in the sky is a great, soft cloud 
That looks like a deep, deep bed. 
I wish I could sit in its fluffy folds 


And pile them under my head. 


I wish I could sail away in the sky 
With the stars and the bright new moon, 
And then hop off to ride with the wind 
In a silvery big balloon! 





SEE SAW 


FPRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


See saw, see saw, 
Under the old oak tree. 


See saw, see saw, 
We're as happy as we can be! 


Up we sail and down we sink, 
Over the bushes white and pink, 


See saw, see saw, 
Under the old oak tree. 


WHY BELLS RING 


LYDIA LION ROBERTS 


The world is full of ringing bells 
And each its little story tells. 


The car bell sharply warns, “Clang, 
clang! 
Get off the track! That’s why I rang!” 


While down the street the fire gong 
”? 


Cries out, “Get along, along, along! 
My doorbell has a funny ting: 
“Come here, come quick, ting-ling, ting- 


ling.” 


My school has bells in every room, 
And some go “Zing!” and others, “Zoom!” 


The church bells sing a different song 
With slower “ding” and solemn “dong.” 


Whatever stories bells may bring, 
It’s best to find out why they ring. 


MY SPINNING TOP 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


Spin, spin, spin my top, 
Whirl and whirl and never stop. 


Round and round and round it goes, 
And then it tumbles on its nose! 





Planting Time—A Round 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 


i 





Sow! Sow! Sow! 


Plant -ing time is here; 


Til 


Hoe! Hoe! Hoe! 





Weeds are ver-y near; 


Mow! Mow! Mow! 


Har-vest time, my dear. 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
MARY McCANN DONOVAN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Eastern Avenue 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


FLOWER GiRLS—Their short cheesecloth 
dresses are all of the same color. They 
carry baskets covered with crepe paper 
in the color of their costumes. 

LADIES IN WAITING—Dresses, similar to 
that of May Queen, described below, are 
in pastel colors. Their shoes and stockings 
are white. 

MAY QUEEN—Wears a long white dress 
made of a very soft material (cheesecloth 
or voile) in either Grecian or princess 
style. A train of the same material is fas- 
tened to the back of the dress just below 
the neck. There is a spray of artificial 
apple blossoms around the neck of the 
dress. She may carry apple blossoms or 
other spring flowers. Her shoes and 
stockings are white. 

CROWN BEARER—Wears either a short 
dress in a pastel color or a page’s costume 
with a large hat and plume. 

OTHER GIRLS AND BoYs—Wear cCos- 
tumes in keeping with their parts. 

FAIRIES—Short white dresses are of 
cheesecloth made kimono style with wide 
sleeves. Starching the sleeves gives the 
effect of wings. 

FAIRY KING—Wears a purple cape and 
a crown. 

FAIRY QUEEN—A long dress, princess 
style, and a crown make up this queen’s 
costume. 

ELVES AND GOBLINS—Costumes are of 
vivid colored cambric made in the style 
of children’s sleeping garments with feet 
inthem. Wear long pointed caps in con- 
trasting colors. 


PROCESSIONAL AND CROWNING 
OF THE May QUEEN 


This procession is most effective when 
started inside the building, preferably at 
the top of a staircase in full view of the 
audience. 

Order of the procession. 

1. Four Flower Girls carrying baskets 
of flower petals, real or artificial, which 

scatter in the path of the procession. 

2. Two Ladies in Waiting carrying 

uquets, 

3. May Queen carrying a bouquet. 
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4. Two Ladies in Waiting carrying 
May Queen’s train. 

§. Crown Bearer carrying a crown of 
flowers on a pillow. 

Music: “Spring Song,” by Mendelssohn 
(Columbia Record No. 2040D). 

The procession walks to the throne, 
which is at center rear of the lawn where 
the pageant is to be held. The throne is a 
chair set on a platform. It is draped with 
a sheet and decorated with a few sprays 
of apple blossoms. 

The Flower Girls step to the sides of the 
throne, leaving room for the Ladies in 
Waiting at the foot. The first two Ladies 
in Waiting stand at either side of the 
throne and await the May Queen. She 
is assisted to the throne by her Train 
Bearers. Before she seats herself, the 
Ladies in Waiting take the crown from 
the Crown Bearer and place it on the 
May Queen’s head. 

The Ladies in Waiting step back beside 
the first attendants, and make low curt- 
sies as the May Queen seats herself. The 
Crown Bearer sits at the foot of the 
throne throughout the remainder of the 
pageant. The other attendants group 


themselves on the ground near the 
May Queen. 


SONG AND Hoop DriLi 


Song. “Dancing on the Green,” arranged 
by C. F. Manney (Wood). 

This song is for first and second soprano 
and alto. It may also be done in unison. 
The song is sung through once by a chorus 
of girls and boys. 

Hoop Drill. 

The hoop drill is done by a group as the 
song is repeated by the chorus. Eight girls 
and eight boys are a good number. 

Formation: Double circle, partners 
facing line of direction, with inside hands 
holding hoops high, boys having outside 
hands on hips and girls holding dresses 
out. The hoops are wooden barrel hoops 
painted in bright colors. 


1. Measures 1-4: Starting with right 
foot, all run 16 steps in line of direction. 

2. Measures 5-8: Change hands, and 
all run 16 steps back to their original 
Positions. 

3. Measures 9-12: All face partners; 
right hands holding hoops high; 8 running 
steps around partners. Change; 8 run- 
ning steps back to original places. 

4. Measures 13-16: Facing partners; 
boys mark time 16 counts. Girls run in 
place, kicking heels high. 

§. Measures 17-24: Facing partners; 
holding hoops low with both hands. 16 
slides in line of direction. 16 slides back 
to original places. 

6. Measures 25-28: Same as 3. 

7. Measures 29-32: Same as 1. 

(The group may run off the lawn to 
the last 16 counts.) 


DRAMATIZATION OF A POEM 


Poem. “Fairies,” by Rose Fyleman, in 
Fairies and Chimneys, p. 13 (Doubleday 
Doran). 

This poem lends itself beautifully to 
dramatization. It can be recited by one 
child or by a large group, and dramatized 
by another group. The meter must be 
maintained very definitely without giv- 
ing a singsong effect. Here are fairies and 
rabbits, a king, a queen, and soon. Danc- 
ing to poetry is an innovation and is very 
interesting to try with children. 


DRAMATIZATION OF A SONG 


Song. “Fairies,” Fifth Year Music, 
page 33, “Hollis Dann Music Course” 
(American Book Co.). 

This song may be sung in two parts as 
written, or in unison. It also lends itself 
beautifully to dramatization. The first 
part is danced by a group of fairies. Lit- 
tle elves and goblins dance out from be- 
hind trees and shrubs to do an eerie dance 
for the spectators, starting at the follow- 
ing words: “Late in the night when stars 
peep out.” 


DRAMATIZATION OF A POEM 


Poem. “Visitors,” by Rose Fyleman, in 

Fairies and Chimneys, p. 31. 

This poem is recited in very even meter, 
and is interpreted by a group of four 
fairies dancing around a little girl who is 
lying on acot. It is done similarly to the 
poem “Fairies.” 


MaypoLe DANCE 


Music: “Bluff King Hal” (Victor Rec- 
ord No. 20990). 

Formation: Double circle, partners 
facing line of direction, with inside hands 
joined, outside hands at hips. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
ERMA E. BIEDERMANN 


Teacher of English, Mason 
School, Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SPIRIT OF FRIENDSHIP—Girl dressed in 
white, holding globe of world. 

SEVEN CHILDREN OF AMERICA—In 
school clothes. 

FRENCH CHILDREN—In peasant cos- 
tume, to pose in a tableau of a famous 
painting. 

DUTCH CHILDREN 

GRECIAN CHILDREN 

EGYPTIAN CHILDREN 

ARABIAN CHILDREN 

PERSIAN CHILDREN 

JAPANESE CHILDREN 

Act I 

ScENE: Stage has no scenery except a 
large colorful world map displayed against 
the back curtain. The Spirit of Friend- 
ship, dressed in white, kneels at center, 
facing front, and gazes at a large globe 
which she holds in her hands. Seven 
American children stand grouped about 
her. They sing “America the Beautiful.” 


SPIRIT OF FRIENDSHIP—Children of 
America, do you believe in the brother- 
hood of nations? 

FIRST CHILD OF AMERICA—We believe 
that the friendship of nations is the hope 
of peace. 

SECOND CHILD OF AMERICA—We be- 
lieve that if girls and boys of all nations 
learn to know one another, there will be 
no war. 

THIRD CHILD OF AMERICA—We believe 
that girls and boys the world over should 
learn to love one another. 

FOURTH CHILD OF AMERICA—We be- 
lieve in the Spirit of World Friendship. 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDSHIP—Then I call up- 
on you to carry messages and tokens of 
good will to the nations. Choose the coun- 
tries you like best. 

FIRST CHILD OF AMERICA (looking at 
map)—I choose to go to Paris, France. 

SECOND CHILD OF AMERICA—I’d like to 
go to Holland. 

THIRD CHILD OF AMERICA—I’d like to 
go to Ancient Greece, 


In native 
costume. 
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FOURTH CHILD OF AMERICA—The land 
of Egypt is my choice. 

FIFTH CHILD OF AMERICA—Arabia I 
take for mine. 

SIXTH CHILD OF AMERICA—Persia is the 
land for me. 

SEVENTH CHILD OF AMERICA—I choose 
the island of Japan. 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDSHIP— 

To seven countries you shall go. 

FIFTH CHILD OF AMERICA— 

And seven countries we shall know. 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDSHIP— 

Take to each country one thing, still, 
A friendly token of good will, 

Your country’s flag. 

(She gives to each child a small Ameri- 
can flag. The children hold flags for- 
ward as they sing the song, “There Are 
Many Flags in Many Lands,” written by 
Howliston, in The Golden Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs, published by Hall and 
McCreary.) 


Act II 


(First Child of America, who is visiting 
Paris, France, comes in front of curtain 
and tells about a beautiful painting of 
French peasant life which he has just seen 
in the Louvre. Curtain opens showing 
children posing in the picture, which has 











Netherlands 


Arabia 





been chosen after the class has studied 
several for art appreciation. The curtain 
closes. One of the French children steps 
out.) 

FRENCH CHILD (presenting the flag of 
France to the American child) —We chil- 
dren of France present our country’s flag 
to the children of America as a pledge of 
friendship. (The two go off stage to- 
gether.) 

(Second Child of America, in Holland, 
comes in front of curtain and tells a story | 
that the people of Holland never tire of 
telling—“T he Leak in the Dike.” It may ‘ 
be partly dramatized and partly told. T 
One or two folding screens may be used 
with oak-tag scenery of windmills, dikes, DR 
and tulips tacked on them. After the 
story is finished, a Dutch child steps out- 
side the curtain.) 

DUTCH CHILD (presenting the flag of ) 
Holland to the American child)—The 
children of Holland are happy to present 
their flag to the children of America. (The 
two go off stage together.) 

(Continued on page 78) 
THIS dramatization is suitable to use in connec 


tion with the observance of World Good Will Day, 
May 18, as is the song on the opposite page. 


fer also to an article on page 13, describing 4 T 
world friendship activity presented by all the ele- 
mentary pupils as a community entertainment. 1 
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Music in Many Lands 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Wher-ev-er you go you find it so, There's mu-sicall o- ver the world. 





T.B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine, S indicates shake. 
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DURING the year 1937, the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial is being celebrated by schools and com- 
munities all over the United States. It was one 
hundred years ago, in 1837, that Mann was made 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
and began that period of service to education 
which entitles him to be called the Father of the 
American Public School. Because his birthday is 
on May 4, THE INSTRUCTOR is including special 
material on Horace Mann this month. In addition 
to this play, see pages 35-44. Write to the Com- 
mittee on the Horace Mann Centennial, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., for information re- 
garding material prepared by the N.E.A. 


(CHARACTERS 
MEMBERS OF THE HORACE MANN CLUB 


PRESIDENT JULIUS 
SECRETARY GEORGE 
TREASURER ALBERT 
RAYMOND WILLIAM 
EUGENE ARTHUR 
LEONARD DANIEL 
MEMBERS OF JUNIOR BOYS CLUB—At 


least seven; more if desired. 


ScENE I 


The stage is made to look like a boys’ 
club room. There is a table at the right 
with three chairs for the officers, set in 
such a way that they face the nine mem- 
bers who are in seats at the left, and 
all are sideways to the audience. There 
should be a large bulletin board at back 
of stage with a picture of Horace Mann 
in center, 


(Members assemble and talk to one an- 
other. Club officers take seats. The sec- 
retary and treasurer each have a book.) 

PRESIDENT (raps on table) —The meet- 
ing will please come to order. If there is 
no objection, we shall omit the reading of 
the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports, as 
this will be rather a long meeting. One of 
our friends has given this fine picture of 
Horace Mann for our club room. (All 
turn and look at it.) At our last meeting, 
you were asked to bring in reports on 
Horace Mann’s life, and any pictures you 
could find. I shall call on you in turn to 
give your reports. Raymond, what can 
you tell us about Horace Mann? 

RAYMOND—I found out that Horace 
Mann was born in Franklin, Massachu- 
setts, May 4, 1796. George Washington 
was still living at that time. This is « 
picture of Mann’s birthplace. (Shows an 
enlarged picture.) 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE S. DAME 


Teacher of Ungraded Classes, Cobbet 
Elementary School, Lynn, Massachusetts 


PRESIDENT—Very good, Raymond. 
Eugene, what did you find? 

EUGENE—The town of Franklin was 
named for Benjamin Franklin. (He takes 
up a map of Massachusetts.) This is a 
map of Massachusetts, and Franklin is 
here (points) in the eastern part of the 
state. Benjamin Franklin gave a library 
of a hundred-odd books to the town for 
honoring him. Horace Mann read all of 
those books. 

PRESIDENT—Good! We will now hear 
from you, Leonard. 

LEONARD—Horace Mann’s father died 
when he was only thirteen years old, so 
Horace had to help his mother support 
the family. He went to a country school 
about ten weeks each winter. (Shows a 
picture of a country schoolhouse.) 

PRESIDENT—Julius, what can you add? 

jyuLius—He was a good student and 
used to study by candlelight until late at 
night. Here is a sketch I made of Horace 
Mann asa boy. (Shows a picture.) He 
liked to read and study better than to 
play with the other boys. 

PRESIDENT—George, it is your turn. 

GEORGE—In the schools of Horace 
Mann’s day, there were no comfortable 
seats, no blackboards, no maps, no pic- 
tures, and few books. Here is a picture 
of our own high school. (Shows a pic- 
ture of a modern school and holds it up 
beside the picture of the country school- 
house.) See the difference! 

PRESIDENT—Now, Albert. 

ALBERT—My father says that Horace 
Mann ranks with Washington and 
Lincoln, because he did so much for his 
country. I am going to put Washington’s 
picture on one side of Horace Mann’s and 
Lincoln’s on the other. Washington saved 
the country in the beginning; Lincoln 
saved the Union; and Horace Mann was 
the first man to realize the importance of 
education in a democracy. 

PRESIDENT—Very true, Albert. 
we will call on you, William. 

WILLIAM—When Horace was twenty 
years old, a kind friend offered to prepare 
him for college. He studied hard and 
mastered enough Latin and Greek to en- 
ter Brown University. In three years he 
graduated with honors. Here are some 
important dates in Horace Mann’s life. 
(Shows cards bearing the following dates 
in large figures.) 


Now 


1796—Born. 

1819—Graduated from college. 

1837—Was elected Secretary of Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. 

1839—Established the first Normal School. 

1852—Was elected President of Antioch 
College. 

1859—Died at the age of sixty-three. 


PRESIDENT—Well done, William. What 
can you tell us, Arthur? 

ARTHUR—There are four states that 
claim Horace Mann especially. (He holds 
up an outline map of the United States. 
The four states mentioned are colored 
while the others are not.) ‘They are 
Massachusetts, where he was born; Rhode 
Island, where he went to college; Ohio, 
where he was president of Antioch Col- 
lege; and New York, where his statue 
stands in the Hall of Fame. 

PRESIDENT—Very good! Now, Daniel. 

DANIEL—It is just one hundred years 
ago that Horace Mann became the first 
Secretary of Education in Massachusetts. 
That is why we are holding the Horace 
Mann Centennial this year. While he was 
Secretary of Education, he visited every 
city and town in Massachusetts. This 
picture of Nantucket shows how different 
things were then; no trains, no automo- 
biles, no airplanes. 

PRESIDENT—Very good! 

RAYMOND (standing)—Now, may we 
hear what our President has to say about 
Horace Mann? 

PRESIDENT—Thank you. I will tell you 
how Horace Mann has been honored all 























Horace Mann's Birthplace 
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over the land. Many .schools have been 
named for him—one in Franklin, one in 
New York City, the Horace Mann School 
for the Blind in Boston, and many others. 
This is a picture of the statue of Mann in 
front of the State House in Boston, and 
one just like it is at Antioch College in 
Ohio. We remember him chiefly for his 
untiring work for education. Our schools 
all over the United States are better be- 
cause Horace Mann lived! 

SECRETARY—I have an important an- 
nouncement to make. At our meeting 
next week we shall have visitors from the 
Junior Boys’ Club. They have prepared a 
little play about Horace Mann’s boyhood 
days, and have very kindly offered to give 
it here at our next meeting, which is our 
regular entertainment night. It will be 
an interesting meeting, so try to be here. 

PRESIDENT—Let us close our meeting 
with the club motto. Here it is, in case 
any have forgotten it. (Points to poster 
bearing the words.) Horace Mann said, 
“Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” 

(The members stand and recite the 
motto in concert.) 


ScENE II 


It is entertainment night. The bulletin 
board has on it a large representation of 
the inside of a country store. In the pic- 
ture there are shelves with boxes, cans, 
some rolls of cloth, hats, shoes, and so on. 
The picture is made on large bogus paper 
72” x 54”. (If unbleached cotton is used 
and colored with crayons; the color can be 
set with a hot iron.) Two narrow tables 
serve as a counter, on which may be 
placed articles used in a grocery store. 


(Club members and visitors, boys from 
the Junior Boys’ Club, assemble and take 
seats which have been placed to the left 
of the “store.’”’) 

PRESIDENT (coming to front)—A play, 
entitled “A Glance at Horace Mann’s 
Boyhood,” will be given by the members 
of the Junior Boys’ Club. They will take 
full charge of this number. The play 
shows how hard Horace Mann’s boyhood 
was, but how he conquered his difficulties 
and became a great man. 

(A member of the Junior Boys’ Club, 

acting as Announcer, steps forward to 
give the introductions.) 
_ ANNOUNCER—There was a hat factory 
in Franklin, Massachusetts, where straw 
hats were made. Many women earned 
money braiding straw at home. Horace 
used to help his mother at this work and 
learned to make very good braids indeed. 
It looked something like this. (Shows a 
braid of straw and goes through the mo- 
tions of braiding it.) The characters 
in our play are Horace Mann; the store- 
keeper, Mr. Brown; a friend, Mr. Barrett; 
and three village boys of Franklin— 
Herbert, David, and Fred. 
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Horace Mann 1796-1859 


(Horace enters at right of store. He 
has a basket with rolls of braided straw in 
it. He is a poorly dressed boy, although 
he looks neat.) 

HERBERT—Here comes Horace. 
have some fun with him. 

(The boys follow him before he gets to 
the store, and throw “stones,” which may 
be balls of paper, into his basket.) 

pavip—Hello, girly! Have you washed 
the breakfast dishes yet? 

FRED—How much straw can you braid 
in a day, Horry? 

ALL (together)—Girl boy! Girl boy! 
Helps the women in the kitchen. (All 
dance around him and bother him.) 

HORACE—I’m in a hurry. Please let me 
pass. (Walks into store and goes up to 
counter. In the store are the storekeeper 
and Mr. Barrett, a well-dressed man.) 

MR. BROWN—Some more straw braids 
today, Horace? 

HORACE—Yes, sir. There’s not so much 
as I hoped to bring but I shall do better 
next week. 

MR. BROWN (fakes the braids from the 
basket and figures on paper)—One shil- 
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ling and sixpence. Do you want to buy 
anything today? 

HORACE—Yes, but half of it is Mother’s. 
She will come in tomorrow and get what 
she wants. For my part, I want the 
arithmetic book I was looking at last 
week, 

MR. BROWN—The price of the book is 
one shilling. 

HORACE—Yes, I know it, and I need 
threepence more. I only want to ask if 
you will lay the book aside for me until 
next week, when I shall have more than 
enough to pay for it. 

MR. BROWN—You may take the book 
now, Horace, because I know I can trust 
you for the balance until you have some 
more braid ready. 

HORACE—Oh, thank you, Mr. Brown, 
you are very kind. (He takes the book 
and hides it under his coat. He steps out 
and the same boys are waiting for him.) 

HERBERT— TI hat’s right, girly! 

pAviD—Run home now and wash the 
dishes! 

FRED—Run home and braid some more 
straw! 

MR. BROWN (coming to the door with 
Mr. Barrett. The three troublesome boys 
are loitering about and hear all that is 
said )—That lad will make his mark in the 
world! The boys make fun of him, be- 
cause he makes straw braids and helps his 
mother with the housework, but they'll 
be glad to do him honor some day. 

MR. BARRETT—Hasn’t he any father? 

MR, BROWN—No; his father died two 
years ago, and the boy has been the main- 
stay of the family ever since. He never 
has time to play. Whenever the weather 
is good, he works on the farm, and in the 
evenings he braids straw. The hatmakers 
say his braids are the best of any I send 
them. 

MR. BARRETT—Doesn’t he go to school? 

MR. BROWN—Oh, yes, he goes about 
ten weeks in midwinter, when he can’t 
work on the farm. They say he knows 
more than the teacher, young as he is, 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A Scene from the Play Given by the Junior Boys’ Club 
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MAKING CHANGE 


ELIZABETH HODGES 
B® IN TEACHING second-grade chil- 


dren how to make change, I have 
found that the fish-pond idea works most 
successfully. 

I draw on the blackboard large circles, 
in which I write various sums of money. 
Then I give each child a pointer, which 
we call the fish pole. I name a group of 
two or three (or four, as the children im- 
prove) denominations of money and ask 
a child to catch a fish costing that much 
money. 

I have found that soon the children can 
add the sums mentally so quickly that al- 
most immediately after I finish calling out 
the denominations, they have found the 
answer in the pond, 


AN INDOOR FARM 


EDITH SCOVELL 


@ A VERY interesting sand-table ac- 

tivity is the planting of different 
kinds of grain—oats, corn, wheat, and so 
on. Mark off the fields with strips of 
cardboard, and have the name of each 
grain written on a strip of adhesive plaster 
pasted to the edge of the table, just above 
the space where the grain has been plant- 
ed. Place the table where the sun can 
shine on it; and keep it damp. 

Then plant a few seeds of each grain in 
jelly glasses in which you have put well- 
soaked paper pulp. Be careful to have the 
seeds show and the pulp not pressed too 
close to them. Keep the seeds well soaked 
but not sloppy. Place the glasses in the 
sun, and in a few days the pupils can see 
root growth. 

We have a class discussion before plant- 
ing, as to shapes, sizes, color, and so on, of 
seeds. When the seeds in the glasses begin 
to sprout, pupils will note differences of 
growth; and when the plants in the sand 
show, comment will be made as to shades 
of green, number of shoots first appear- 
ing, size, and so on, 
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A MOTHER'S DAY PROGRAM 


EDNA E. BLOWERS 


B® OUR third grade gave a Mother’s Day 

program. I made a life-sized silhou- 
ette of the head and shoulders of each 
child’s mother. I did this by having the 
mother sit between a bright light and a 
paper pinned on the wall where her shad- 
ow would be cast. I drew around the 
shadow, cut it out, and traced it on black 
paper. After cutting out the black sil- 
houette, I pasted it on a large sheet of 
white drawing paper. 

These silhouettes were hung on a 
curtain at the back of the stage, with 
homemade pink paper carnations. At the 
opening of the program the mothers’ 
silhouettes were shown and introduced to 
the audience by two little girls dressed 
alike. Then followed songs, plays, and 
tributes to mothers by the children in the 
grade, every child taking part. 

That day when the children went home, 
each child had a life-sized silhouette of his 
mother and a pink carnation to carry 
with him. 


TRAVEL POSTERS 


ISABEL SLOAN 


B IN TEACHING a travel unit in my 

social-science group, grade four, I 
have found it very interesting and bene- 
ficial for each child to make a travel post- 
er. Each child is asked to bring to school 
a picture of a way of travel which he 
wishes to show in a poster. (Of course I 
see that every mode of travel is repre- 
sented. ) 

Then, after we have the posters com- 
pleted, each child carves out of soap the 
vehicle of which he has made a chart, for 
our travel display. 

I find also that I can use these soap 
carvings in connection with our safety- 
first study, since we have the little trains, 
automobiles, bicycles, buses, and so on, 
to arrange among stop lights, safety gates, 
and traffic policemen. 





GEOGRAPHY MADE REAL 


ELIZABETH B. SPENCE 
@ JUST back of my rural school of 


seven grades were five acres of woods 
which sloped gently in places but were 
bluffy at other points. There was a beau- 
tiful brook at the foot of the slope, and 
beyond the brook was low land. This was 
an ideal place to teach outdoor geography 
to the pupils. 

The third, fourth, and fifth grades were 
sent to the brook to make (instead of de- 
fine) islands, seas, straits, sounds, gulfs, 
bays, lakes, ponds, shoals, archipelagos, 
isthmuses, and peninsulas. 

In the woods above the brook they 
made hills, mountains, mountain ranges, 
valleys, plains, caves, tunnels, bridges, 
or whatever was the subject of the text 
for the day. 

After this work was finished, the pu- 
pils found in natural miniature on the 
slope, along the brook, and in the low land 
all the things they had studied. They then 
wrote in their notebooks an account of 
what they had learned, thus correlating 
writing, spelling, and composition. They 
also developed ability to concentrate on 
their work and were happy while study- 
ing their geography. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


® VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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A MAY SAND TABLE 


EDNA DOUGLASS 


f B WHEN we made our sand-table scene 
$ for May, we wished to have flowers 
¢ in the yard near the pasteboard cottage 
- we had made. Paper flowers drooped, so 
d we finally solved the problem by bring- 
\s ing some discarded millinery flowers from 
y home. The wire stems of some flowers 
made them stand quite naturally, while 
e other flowers were placed so that they 
appeared to climb upon the wall. 
s, carded artificial shoulder bouquets were 
S, also utilized. 

At the other end of the table, we made 
2y a Maypole, with miniature crepe-paper 
s, ribbons and tiny dolls. 

5, 

xt 

. THE “BE HOME” CLOCK 

he HAZEL TRIPP 

nd H IT IS customary for our pupils to 
en make gifts for their parents, and the 
of problem of what to have them make has 
ng frequently been a vexing one. We try to 
ey devise gifts which are at least theoretically 
on useful, and which will at the same time 
ly- permit the child considerable latitude for 


the exercise of originality. The kind and 
quantity of material available for gift- 
making has always had to be carefully 


considered. 


For Mother’s Day our pupils made “be 
home” clocks. The clock was cut from 
pasteboard. When the dial had been 

| painted on the clock, a hand was cut out 
‘ and fastened to the center of the dial with 
a paper fastener. This permits the person 
who is going out to move the hand to the 
hour when he plans to return home. The 
children were encouraged to use their 
D , 

! own designs for the decoration at the top 
¢ of the clock. They greatly enjoyed mak- 
e 


ing these gifts for Mother. 


his 
her 
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FIELD TRIPS 


EDITH MALCOLM 


@ MOTIVATING the study of nature 

or agriculture by field trips reaps 
gratifying results. In my rural school we 
chose Wednesday morning recess for our 
excursions. All the grades participated 
in searching for and collecting specimens 
announcing the arrival of the seasons. 
The plants were pressed and made into a 
booklet with their correct names and the 
date upon which they were found. Birds, 
snakes, and animals seen were listed on 
separate sheets of paper, with the date 
when each was seen. 

This method gives the teacher an excel- 
lent opportunity to teach appreciation 
and conservation by actual demonstra- 
tion. Tell the children that they need only 
one specimen of a plant, and that some 
should not be picked at all. Teach the 
proper way to pick flowers without de- 
stroying the roots. 

The children might bring in specimens 
at any other time and prepare them for 
their booklets in spare moments. 


A “GRAB” REVIEW 


BARBARA BREHM 
@ IN REVIEWING for examinations 


of any nature, pupils become very 
tired of the ordinary method of question 
and answer. To vary work of this type 
for the pupils, I write on small slips of pa- 
per various directions for what the pupil 
is to do, such as questions to be answered 
and work which is to be done on the 
blackboard. The questions are folded 
once, put in a box or in a pupil’s cap, 
shaken well, and drawn by each child 
from the box or cap, which is held high 
by the teacher. 

Pupils are anxious to see what their 
“grabs” will be, and they are much more 
interested in carrying out the directions 
than they would be if the material were 
merely assigned to them. 


OUTSIDE READING 


DOROTHY WALDON 


@ SOMETIMES when I go into the 

classroom I take a book that would 
be of interest to the children. There may 
be no connection between the subject I 
teach at that time and the book I bring, 
and the pupils need not feel that they 
should read it merely because of its sub- 
ject matter. I ask them whether they 
have read the book, and if not, I tell them 
a little about it. I find that they often 
become interested. 

Sometimes I bring in a book which I 
say nothing about. The children see it, 
and, knowing that I often bring them in- 
teresting reading, ask-to take it. 


BIRCHBARK BASKETS 


NORMAN C. TICE 


™ THESE baskets are easily made. 

Cross in the center two strips of 
birchbark, each 244” x 71%”, and fasten 
them together securely. Punch holes in 
each edge of the four sides. Bend up the 
sides from the bottom and lace together 
the adjoining edges with colored raffia or 
gay wool. Attach a handle made from 
a bent twig, and decorate it with a ribbon 
bow. (Never strip birchbark from live 
trees; take it from fallen trees. ) 

These baskets may also be made of card- 
board, or heavy wallpaper from sample 
books, lacing them with silk, wool, or 
rafha. The baskets are suitable for party 
favors or May baskets. 


A SPELLING GAME 


MARJORIE M. SMITH 


@ THE children of my second grade 

enjoy this spelling game very much. 
Six new words are written on the black- 
board. After they are explained and used 
in sentences, the game begins. 

One child leaves the room, and while he 
is out another child erases one letter in 
one of the words. He then calls in the 
other child, who replaces the letter. Then 
he, in turn, selects another child to leave 
the room, and the game continues, In 
this way attention is called to the separate 
letters in the words. 

Sometimes we vary the game by erasing 
two letters, a little word within a word, 
or the whole word. If a child does not 
remember the word, he calls on someone 
to tell him. 


HISTORY OUTLINES 


FRANCIS H. PATNODE 


@ IN THE teaching of my seventh- 

and eighth-grade history I have found 
this plan most helpful. For each chapter 
unit in the textbook I typewrite an out- 
line in the following manner. First J list 
all persons and their accomplishments as 
given in that chapter. Then I type each 
new or difficult word or law and its mean- 
ing. Next are the dates mentioned and 
the events connected with them. These 
dates are to be used on a long-time date 
line which has been in progress since the 
beginning of school in September. Lastly 
I enumerate certain things that should be 
mastered, such as the provisions of a law, 
results or causes of an event, or its impor- 
tance. 

This typewritten page, one copy for 
each pupil, is given only after the unit is 
covered and review is necessary. At the 
end of the year’s work the pupil has a 
complete outline of the work, to be used 
in preparation for examinations. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


@ iN THESE columns Tue Instructor publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with the chil- 
dren in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will make an effort 


to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. 


All notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, and should be addressed to: 


THe Insrrucror, Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. Notices are published in the order of their receipt, and may be sent us now for publication 
in early fall issues, Addresses given should be those to which mail should be sent in September. 


Alabama.—The teacher and pupils of grades 
seven, eight, and nine of Cold Springs School 
would like to exchange letters, products, and pic- 
tures with pupils throughout the United States 
and its possessions. All letters will be answered. 
Address: Mr. Albert Matthews Rutledge, R.D. 
No. 1, Bremen, Alabama. 


England —My pupils, all boys, ages ten to 
twelve years, would like to exchange letters and 
views, and perhaps magazines, with any American 
children, especially those in isolated districts, as we 
live in a big city. All letters will be answered. 
Address: Mrs. Lilian Clark, 210 Folly Lane, 


Swinton, Lancashire, England. 


lowa—The pupils and teacher of Spaulding 
School would like to exchange letters, products, 
and cards with pupils and teachers in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. They 
will answer as promptly as possible. Address: 
Miss Pauline Oxley, in care of Mr. C. T. Kapple, 
Nodaway, Iowa. 


Kansas.—My pupils of fourth, fifth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with children living in the 
United States, its outlying possessions, and for- 
eign countries. They will try to answer all let- 
ters promptly. Address: Miss Rosine Teichmann, 
Hudson, Kansas. 


Kenlucky.—My pupils and I, grades one and 
two, would like to correspond with the pupils of 
other schools in the same grades. Address all let- 
ters to: Miss Montelle Jones, Arlington School, 
Arlington, Kentucky. 


Maryland.—Grades five, six, seven, and eight of 
my school would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and souvenirs with pupils in the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. All letters will 
be answered. Address: Mr. Paul DeHart, R.D. 
No. 1, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Massachusetts.—The pupils of my fourth grade 
would like to correspond with pupils from other 
states and foreign countries. They will try to 
answer all letters promptly. Address all mail to: 
Miss Jean M. Jeffrey, Horace Mann School, Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts, 


Michigan——My pupils, grades four through 
eight, and I would like to correspond with pupils 
of other rural schools of the United States. We 
promise to answer all letters promptly. Address: 
Miss Myrtle Martin, R.D. No. 1, Dimondale, 
Michigan. 


Michigan.—The pupils of my school would like 
to exchange letters, post cards, pictures, and so on, 
with pupils of the second and fourth grades in 
other states and countries. Address: Miss Crystal 
Guest, Sunnyside School, Lake City, Michigan. 


lichigan——The pupils of Williams School, 
Windsor No. 8, wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and souvenirs with other pupils in the United 
States and foreign countries. All letters will be 
answered. Address all letters to: Mrs. Leon 
Housler, 631 Smith Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 


Minnesota-—The pupils of the Northwood 
Schools, grades three, five, six, and seven, and I 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other schools in all parts of the United States and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Aileen Bloom, 
Grygla, Minnesota. 


Minnesota-—The fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
in my room would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with other children in the United States 
or its possessions. All letters will be answered. 
Address all correspondence to: Miss Edith J. 
Anderson, Herman, Minnesota, 


Montana.—My pupils and I would like to re- 
ceive letters from, and exchange pictures and 
souvenirs with, the children and teachers of regions 
different than ours. We live in the semiarid plains 
of eastern Montana. Address: Mr. Edwin M. 
York, Baylor, Montana. 


Montana.—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, news clippings, and so on, with 
children living in the United States, its outlying 
possessions, and foreign countries. They will try 
to answer all letters promptly as far as it is pos 
sible. Address: Mr. Lawrence K. Fairweather, 
Homestead, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My rural school, grades three, four, 
five, seven, and eight, and I would like to corre- 
spond with other schools of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. We will en- 
deavor to answer all letters. Address corre- 
spondence to: Miss Vera King, District No. 68, 
Bartley, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of District No. 66, 
North Star School, grades four through eight, 
would like very much to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with pupils in other states. They promise 
to answer all letters as soon as received. Address 
all letters to: Miss Bonnie Topham, Campbell, 
Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of grades seven, eight, 
nine, and ten would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, souvenirs, and products with pupils of other 
states and foreign countries. Address correspond- 
ence to: Mrs. Margaret Sobolik, Loma, Nebraska. 

Nebraska-—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with pupils all over the country. They 
will answer all letters as promptly and as interest- 
ingly as possible. Address: Miss Cleora Koons, 
Naponee, Nebraska. 


New Ham pshire—My third-grade pupils and I 
would like to exchange letters, products, pictures, 
and souvenirs with pupils in other states and 
countries. Address: Miss Beatrice E. Nichols, 
Littleton, New Hampshire. 


New York.—The pupils of my eighth grade 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other eighth grades in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and other countries. We are near Lake 
Champlain. Address: Mrs. Florence Moran, Box 
295, Central School, Keeseville, New York. 


New York.—My pupils in grades five and eight 
wish to correspond with pupils of other schools in 
the United States and foreign countries. Address 
all letters to: Miss Helen Lanphier, Stephentown, 
New York. 


Ontario —The pupils of my second grade wish 
to exchange letters and material of geographical 
interest with children in Canada, the United States, 
and foreign countries. They will try to answer 
promptly. Address: Miss Lillian McIntosh, Box 
233, St. Marys, Ontario, Canada. 


South Dakota.—My pupils in grades two, four, 
five, seven, and eight wish to correspond with chil- 
dren from other schools. They live on the north 
edge of the Black Hills. They promise to answer. 
Address: Mrs. Vesta Baggaley, Crow Creek 
School, Spearfish, South Dakota. 


South Dakota.—My pupils, grades one to eight, 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with any pupils in the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Letters will be answered. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Ruth Stauffacher, R.D. No. 2, Wolsey, 
South Dakota. 


Texas—My English classes in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades would be glad to exchange let- 
ters, souvenirs, pictures, and products with other 
schools of the United States, its possessions, and 
any foreign countries. Address: Miss Ruby 
Rowe, Box 353, Giddings, Texas. 


Texas—My pupils of the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades would like to exchange letters with 
pupils in the same grades in other states or other 
countries. Address: Miss Thelma Sliger, High- 
land School, Maryneal, Texas. 


Texas.—My fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade pupils would like to exchange letters with 
pupils in other states and countries. They will 
answer all letters received. Address all letters to: 
Mrs. W. E. Ballard, Box 576, Matador, Texas. 


Washington.—My pupils, seventh and eighth 
grades, and I wish to correspond with, and ex- 
change tokens and products with, pupils in the 
seventh or eighth grade in foreign countries, 
other sections of the United States, and its pos- 
sessions. We promise to answer all letters. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Miss Evelyn Moos, 
Rosalia, Washington. 


Wisconsin—Our rural school of eight grades 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, souve- 
nirs, and so forth, with pupils of similar grades 
in any state or foreign country. We are located 
in the dairy and mining region of southwestern 
Wisconsin, near the Mississippi River. Address: 
Mr. Orlin H. Runde, in care of St. Peter’s School, 


Hazel Green, Wisconsin. 


W yoming.—Our school, grades one, three, four, 
and seven, would like to exchange letters 
snapshots with pupils from other states 
foreign countries. Address alk correspondence 0 
Miss Zella Suranyi, Fence Creek School, Passai¢ 
Wyoming. 
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JUURNEYS TO PLACES 
FAR AND NEAR 





B IN TWO weeks I’m off to Ontario, 
Quebec, and Gaspé. Little you know 
about Gaspé, if you’re in the state of 
mind I was in before my niece Elizabeth 
and I visited Canada in 1934, on the four 
hundredth anniversary of its discovery. 

Now for a “prevue.” After Detroit, 
Elizabeth tosses her beret, exclaiming, 
“Look! We're on The King’s Highway. 
Isn’t that more romantic than Number 
2852?” 

Along the shores of Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, we thread hundreds of manorial 
estates belonging to descendants of loyal- 
ists who went to Canada during our Rev- 
olution. Jalna is a story of one of these 
old homesteads. We roll through busy 
Toronto, and on toward the St. Lawrence. 

“My skin is soft and my hair curls,” 
says Elizabeth. “They’re going to have a 
rest, too, in this lovely country.” 

“Colorado!” laughingly shouts a French 
Canadian who reads our license. We enter 
Montreal. Electric lights leap into a bril- 
liant cross above Mount Royal, com- 
memorative of the cross Cartier set above 
the Indian village of Hochelaga. Mont- 
real has everything: domes and crosses, 


Four-masters, uncommon now, may 


be seen beside the Gaspe whart. 


ALICE BERTHA CURTIS 


Teacher, of English, Colorado 
State College, Fort Collins 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


English solidity and French flair, quaint 
shops and metropolitan stores, gayety and 
quietness, intriguing history and romance. 
Don’t you believe that good food is a part 
of every real vacation? Here it is deli- 
cious and is served with the grace of 
France. 

Along the blue St. Lawrence we travel 
softly, past roadside shrines and great 
black crosses that march into unsettled 
northern woods, past the Laurentians, 
oldest of all mountains, and hooked rugs 
hung in dooryards of Norman cottages. 

We are in the city of Champlain, of 
Willa Cather’s Shadows on the Rock, 
Quebec. The high town and the greatest 
citadel on the continent look calmly 
toward the Atlantic; the low town hugs 
the shore. Wolfe and Montcalm fought 
and died near here. Quebec is French, a 
city of vivacity and seriousness, of com- 
merce and convents. 

(Continued on page 82) 





Have you been asking yourself, “Where shall I go next summer?” Let other teachers help you answer 


the question. 


In THE INSTRUCTOR’S 1936 Travel Contest, 103 prizes were awarded for letters 
telling why the writers wanted to take some particular trip. 


Many of these letters are being published 


in our pages. This month you will find them on pages 88-588, 60, 67, 70, 71, 75, 77, 79, 81, and 82. 
You will be interested, too, in the announcement of our 1937 Travel Contest, given on page 86. 
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Dominion Square is a center of 
activity in Montreal, Canada’s 
big eastern seaport metropolis. 
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The French “habitants” of Quebec Province use 
outdoor baking ovens such as this. 





The lighthouse at Metis, Gaspe Peninsula, is 
one of many along a picturesque shore line. 





Ottawa, Canada’s capital, is proud of its 
Chateau Laurier and Union Station. 
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Cruising up the fiordlike Saguenay River is a 
thrilling and awe-inspiring experience. 


Below Chateau Frontenac lies the ancient 
French-Canadian city of Quebec. 
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THE PICTURES 


1. The Federal Building in your home town? 
No, in Fairbanks, Alaska, an important city 
of the interior. (Rolphe Dauphin) 


2. Juneau, the capital of the territory, is an 
enterprising place, proud of its school, its 
churches, and the improved living conditions 
of its citizens. 


3. Flowers in colorful profusion respond to 
the. call of the sun; even the glaciers are 
slowly —how slowly — affected by its ardent 
rays. 
4. There are different ways of obtaining 
gold, but the traditional and most individual 
way is by panning. (Rolphe Dauphin) 
5. Everyone has been reading in the papers 
about the Matanuska Valley and its new set- 
tlers; here is pictured the Government's Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Matanuska. 
(Rolphe Dauphin) 
6. To see the midnight sun on Mount 
McKinley and the Alaska Range, from the 
observation platform of a comfortable modern 
train-—could you ask more? (Rolphe Dauphin) 
7. Taku Glacier, a mighty rampart of ice two 
hundred feet high, is seen on the Inside Pas- 
sage Route to Skagway, from ships that go 
close to this great spectacle. 
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“Believe [t or Not’ 


ELIZABETH AKERS 


Teacher, Cope School, Follett, 
Texas 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


HB [WANT to tell you why I think that Alaska would be 

a choice vacation land. When we reached there, we'd 
find contrasts to rival the oddities of China—a “Believe It 
or Not” country. 

Imagine sitting on a glacier and eating strawberries! Ac- 
cording to an encyclopedia, “It is one of the wonderful 
things of this northland that wild currants, blueberries, 
raspberries, and luscious strawberries can be found growing 
in sheltered nooks under the very shadow of glaciers.” 

Up around Circle Hot Springs in northern Alaska, we 
could play baseball at midnight—and without floodlights! 
Whatever the exterior of the land may look like, no one 
would deny that it has a heart of gold, for millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of the precious metal is produced and exported 
annually. 

Now swallow this. From a land that is usually thought 
of as being largely covered with ice and snow, orders are sent 
out for electric refrigerators! The modern convenience 
of mechanically produced frost and ice is appreciated in 
Ketchikan, the great salmon-packing center, which gets its 
refrigerators from Seattle via the Inside Passage. 

Alaska boasts some natural and 
other features that hold records. 
For example, there’s Mount Mc- 
Kinley, 20,300 feet high, whose 
summit is the highest point on the 
North American continent. Close 
to Anchorage, beside the Gulf of 
Alaska, is the world’s largest mov- 
ing ice sheet, Columbia Glacier. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The ‘Last Frontier” 


JESSIE WHITNEY MAYSHARK 


Teacher, Perkins Institution, 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


® LAST year my class took an imaginary trip to 

Alaska. Together we explored that fascinating 
“last frontier” via the “Book and Travel-Folder 
Trail.” There was only one advantage in traveling 
by this trail—we were able to explore and linger 
where interest and fancy led us, with no shrieking 
signals of departing steamers or trains to break the 
spell of our enchantment. 

And how many scenes held our interest in Alas- 
ka! Ketchikan Creek in salmon-spawning time! 
Wrangell the beautiful, with its grotesque Indian 
totem poles! The largest quartz gold mine in the 
world at Juneau! Taku Glacier, gigantic river of 
ice moving steadily down to the ocean and drop- 
ping huge icebergs into the sea with a noise like 
thunder! Mount Edgecombe, in majestic likeness 
to Japan’s famed Fujiyama! It was unbelievable 
that one country could hold so many wonders. 

Day by day Alaska wove its magic spell about us 
all. Members of my class began to inquire, “Do you 
think, if I began to save my money now, I’d ever 
have enough to get to Alaska?” 

I absorbed facts about the Great Country until it 
seemed to me I could find my way, alone and un- 
aided, up over the “Trail of ’98” in the dark. 

But imaginary journeys at the best are no more 
than sickly shadows of real travel. Reading a score 
of books about the gold rush to the Klondike is not 
like going to Skagway and hearing one of the sur- 
vivors of that feverish time spin yarns of the days 

(Continued on page 81) 
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THE PICTURES 


8. Sitka, on an island-dotted coast, 
tells a story of the days of Russian 
rule--now long past--that is full of 
romance. (© Rolphe Dauphin) 
9. Informal deck games are popular 
on the serene Inside Passage route to 
Alaska; in such hours of recreation 
lifelong friendships may begin. 

10. In this cabin at Dawson on the 
Yukon, Robert W. Service wrote many 
of the poems that have made him 
known to hundreds of thousands. 

11. To go to Skagway without seeing 
the Blanchard Gardens would be like 
going to Washington and failing to 
visit the Capitol. Rolphe Dauphin) 
12. When the midnight sun lights a 
shimmering path from the horizon to 
your feet, every rope and spar of the 
ship is silhouetted against the sky. 
13. One may now motor eighty miles 
into Mount McKinley National Park 
or take saddle and pack-horse trips 
to see the beauties and marvels of 
this great playground, dominated by 
the highest peak on the North Amer- 
ican continent. (Rolphe Dauphin 
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This is the city that wheat built--Winnipeg, 
capital of Manitoba, a prairie province. 


(- 


@ If I may choose my vacation 

next summer, I shall go to Cali- 
fornia by way of the Canadian 
Rockies and return by way of the 
Grand Canyon... . 

| have seen the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, but I expect to 
find that they are mere hills com- 
pared with the snowcapped peaks 
that overlook Banff, Lake Louise, 
and Emerald Lake. 

These very names picture a para- 
dise! Banff, with its sky-piercing 
mountains and glorious Bow Valley; 
Lake Louise, with its flower-dotted 
shores and glistening glacier; and 
Emerald Lake, where tall trees crowd 
to the very edge of the water, to be 
mirrored with the mountains in the 
depths of an emerald sea. 

From there I would travel to 
Jasper Park, which has been called 
the perfect holiday land. The way 
will be a panorama of towering 





At Banff, in the Canadian Rockies, the 
Bow and Spray rivers meet. 





Not least of the attractions of Jasper Park Lodge 
is its open-air swimming pool. 
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Amethyst Lake is one of the beauty spots 
of Jasper National Park, Alberta. 
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"Very English” is Victoria, British Columbia; 
very stately its ivy-clad Empress Hotel. 
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For sunsets, try Waskeseu Lake, Prince Albert 
National Park, Saskatchewan. 





Moraine Lake, in the Valley of the Ten Peaks, 
is nine miles by motor from Lake Louise. 








GLADYS M. BIXBY 


Teaching Principal, Putnam Street 
School, Providence, Rhode Island 


1936 Travel Contest 


peaks that lift their heads beyond the 
clouds, and mysterious dark canyons 
of unimaginable depth. There will 
be pine forests and green valleys, 
waterfalls, lakes, and millions of 
flowers. In Jasper, I read, wild life 
finds a sanctuary where it is safe 
from human harm. The glorious 
mountain air, sunny days, and cool 
nights must bring new life and in- 
spiration and give an ideal setting 
for recreation. 

From Jasper I should like to go to 
Prince Rupert, a lumbering and fish- 
ing village snugly placed on_ the 
rocky shore of British Columbia, al- 
most at the border of Alaska. Leav- 





ing Prince Rupert, there would be 
a sea voyage to Vancouver, from 


(Continued on page 77) 
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‘front row seat.’”’ 


SEE All Three on a 6-Day Tour 


In comfortable motor coaches, over 
splendid highways, you visit all three 


take you toa 


Summer Rail Fares Are Low 
is the round trip from 
$4825 Chicago to Lund, Utah. 
Berth extra. You have a21-day return 
limit. Tickets on sale May 15. 


Only Union Pacific serves these Wonderlands. They make a splendid 
vacation tie-up, too, with Yellowstone or Colorado; or if you can 


spare the time, with 


California or the Pacific 


PACIFIC 


Northwest-Alaska. 


RAILROAD 


NW. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic. Manager 
Room 521, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr, 
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[} Also tell me about Escorted, All-Expense Tours 
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Bay of Fundy tides reach this curious 
rock near Moncton, New Brunswick. 


B “SOW a thought and reap an act” . . . The thought for 
this trip of mine was planted long ago by a teacher who pre- 
sented in a beautiful way the story of “Evangeline.” 

The thought was developed a few years later when I spent 
some time in the famed “Teche Country” of Louisiana. It was 
to this region that many of the Acadians were deported when 
exiled by the British. Today one can visit what is called the 
“Evangeline Country” and can talk with descendants of the 
Acadians. They are known as “Cajuns,” and their dialect is 
quaint and charming. Surely they must be happy in this lovely, 
dreamy, leisurely part of Louisiana. 

Now, having visited the scene of the latter part of the Evan- 
geline story, | am prompted by a desire stronger than ever to 
see the country where the story began. 

I shall hie away to New York and from there go by boat to 
Boston. After visiting the Old North Church, the near-by bat- 
tle grounds, and the wharves to see ships put out to sea, I shall 


The Land of Dr. Grentell 


REBECCA RICE 


Teacher, Abbott Street School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


M@ SEVERAL years ago I never should have dreamed of want- 

ing to go to Labrador. It was just a place on the map to 
me, and an uninteresting place at that. Some map names sug- 
gest adventure, beauty, romance, but not Labrador. Now I 
want to go there terribly. I want to see Dr. Grenfell’s country. 
In 1933 I met the Doctor at Wonalancet, New Hampshire, at 
the time the Grenfell Junior Crew was launched, and I was fired 
with a desire to do something to help the work along. 

I have had three children’s books accepted and published, and 
it occurred to me that if I could write the story of a Labrador 
boy or girl, or of two children, who were at the orphanage or 
the hospital at St. 
Anthony, New- 
foundland, I might 
arouse interest a- 
mong children here 
at home so that they 
would want to be 
of aid. To do such 
writing, I need to 
have an _ intimate 
knowledge of the 
country and its 
people, and famil- 
iarity with the 
workings of the 





St. Anthony, Newfoundland, is headquarters for 


Dr. Grenfell’s Labrador Mission. (wing Galloway) 
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Reliving “Evangeline” in Acadia 


PAULINE BRUMIT 


Teacher, West Side School, 
Elizabethton, Tennessee 


1936 Travel Contest 


arrange to take a ship myself to the historic and beautiful prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. 

From Boston to Yarmouth will not be a long trip. At Yar- 
mouth I shall take the train which goes all the way round the 
peninsula, and I shall tarry wherever fancy dictates. I must 
stop at Halifax, which was called by Kipling the “Warden of the 
North” because of its fortress and naval station. Its harbor is 
one of the most famous on the Atlantic coast. 

Again I shall board the train, and spend a little time in Digby. 
Finally I shall come to the end of my journey, and the fulfill- 
ment of my dream-— 
Grand Pré. I know 
that I can catch the 
spirit of the Evangeline 
story when I walk 
through the quaint old 

(Continued on page 67) 


hospital and orphanage. 
I want to go to New- 
foundland and Labra- 
dor to see conditions 
with my own eyes. I 
want to talk to the men 
and women who are Peninsula. Lower: Chester, on the Nova 
working among the Scotia coast, attracts all lovers of sailing. 
natives, and hear the 

stories they can tell of experiences thrilling and pathetic. 

Labrador is no longer just a place on the map. Pictures, arti- 
cles, and stories have made it more than that; but how pictures 
pale into insignificance before actual vision! Landlocked har- 
bors, shining icebergs, and sturdy fishing boats have a charm all 
their own. 

An orphanage has always had a fascination for me. The or- 
phanage at St. Anthony is an unusual one, each child the little 
hero or heroine of a story. I would visit the orphanage and learn 
how it is run, learn how the children live. Being a teacher, | 
would be particularly interested in the schools. 

The history of Labrador is fascinating. It is the story of 4 
hardy people who have faced unbelievable hardship and troubles 
bravely. That, too, would be woven into my story. 

My journey would not be all work and no play. I should en- 
joy every minute of the trip itself, and enjoy also meeting others 

(Continued on page 75) 


Upper: A 850-mile highway circles Gaspe 
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Here's one case where you——and 






other well-dressed busy teachers 


L Blue, White, or Mat Kid; British are right in showing partiality! For 
C leo van Calf; and also Grey Suede. $6 K.nna Jetticks are unusually astute 





















“Lil With high tongue. Twilight Blue, White, 
Cc ALL or Mat Kid; also British Tan Calf. $6 


at finding ways to please vou. This 


season they bring you new young 





ideas in cool punchings, cutouts, 
dainty bows and braiding .. . a 
profusion of colors, fine fabrics and 
leathers. all designed on light, 
restful lasts. In school or out, 
they're always a great comfort, 
never giving you a moment's 





trouble even on their very first 


|/ - A smart oxford for school. In day, since master craftsmen hand -) I / Neatly perforated. Twilight Blue, 
Y Valalte Black or Brown Kid: White. $5 flex each pair to eliminate heel clita White Kid; British Tan Calf. $6 





slipping and ease away every 










speck of new-shoe stiffness. 


$ $ 


AND 


SIZES 1 TO 12 
WIDTHS AAAAA TO EEE 


, / Brown, Black, White Buccaneer or Boarded ). . Brown, Black, White Buccaneer or Boarded 
Be 2€@ Calf. Blue, Green, or Grey Buccaneer. $5 — 7tIFt Calf. Beige, Chaudron, Blue Buccaneer. $5 
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Way results 


Nonspi applicator 





NONSPI OFFERS YOU THESE FOUR 
5 | ESSENTIALS OF PERFECT PROTECTION 
AGAINST UNDER-ARM MOISTURE 


3 Nonspi has been pro- 
nounced entirely safe by 
highest medical authority 


y I Nonspi may be used full 
strength by women whose 
delicate skin forces 
to use deodorants half- 
strength, with only halt- 


them 


3. Nonspi protection lasts 
— from two to five days 
you can depend on it 


and 


4A. Nonspi's siphon-top bot- 
tle prevents contamination 
And there's no dripping or 
waste with this patented 











Yes, your skin is sensitive, too, especially under the 
arms. Be safe. Use non-irritating Nonspi as the 
dependable anti-perspirant and deodorant. One 
application protects you from two to five days. No 
under-arm moisture to ruin fine fabrics. At drug and 
department stores everywhere. 35¢ and 60°. Slightly 


more in Canada. Try it—today. 


Sie NONSPE 


Pronounced “Non-spy”... Means “The Safe Deodorant” 

















A Study of Mother Poems 


(Continued from page 19) 


F. Edna St. Vincent Millay: “The 
Ballad of the Harp-Weaver.” 


1. Who is speaking in this 
poem? Why do you suppose the 
poet tells this story in the first 
person? 

2. What do you know about the 
conditions in this home? 

3. What do you think are the 
great needs of this home? The 
great assets? 

4. What are your impressions of 
the mother? Why? 

§. To what is the wind com- 
pared in this poem? 

6. What did the boy and his 
mother prize as their greatest 
possession? 

7. How do we know that the 
mother was an accomplished 
harpist? How did her accom- 
plishment serve the child? 

8. What music magic was the 
mother able to create? 

9. What great sacrifice did the 
mother make for her boy? 


G. James Whitcomb Riley: “A 
Boy’s Mother.” 


1. What evidences of a happy 
home are shown in this poem? 
2. What lines best prove to you 
that the boy is proud of his 
mother? How? 

3. What hurts this boy more 
than punishment? Why do 
you suppose this is true? 

4. Do you like the language in 
which this poem is written? 
Why? 


H. Padraic Colum: 

Woman of the Roads.” 
1. What does the title of this 
poem reveal to you? 
2. Who speaks throughout th 
poem? 
3. What is the 
greatest wish? 
4. What are the greatest appeal; 
of a little home for this ok 
woman? Which of these do you 
think she would place first: 
5. What does the old woma 
mean when she says that she j 
weary of mist and dark, ané 
road and bog? 
6. What appeals to sight, sound. 
and feeling do you get in thi 
poem? 
7. What is there in this poen 
which tells you the country jn 
which it takes place? 

8. How does this poem make 
you feel? Why? 
I. Joseph Campbell: 

Woman.” 

1. Of what does an old woman 

remind this poet? Of what do 

an old woman remind you? 

2. What are your reactions « 

the comparisons made in th 
em? 

3. Which of the comparison 

deals with appearance? Whic 

with character? Why did yw 

choose as you did? 

4. Which comparison is th 

most beautiful to you? Why? 
(Continued on page 64) 


“An Old 


old woman’: 


“The Old 

























tection leaves for vacation 


—even abroad 


T.C.U. Protects You Everywhere 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. 


or Quarantine 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy 
that will give you protection during the rest of the school year, 
through the long summer vacation and well into the Fall. Think of 
it! Protection wherever you go and whatever you do for more than 
six long months—ot on amazingly low cost. Write or send coupon 
without obligation. No agent will call 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
881 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Res ~ 


identification Tag for Your Traveling Bag 
mm teacher u 
Has «pace for name 
and = addrens with 
> transparent cover 
We have or 


y 
a limited num | 










ber, but as 


My Name is 


My Address is 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 881 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoin, Nebraska 





~Without a care / 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time tor so many Teachers every 
summer, you con understand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Pro- 
Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow 
you this year—-everywhere—on the rood—in the wilderness—in camps, hotels or on trains 


The very best one can do 
is to exercise the greatest caution—-and be prepored for the accident or distressing iliness 
away from home. That's what the T.C.U. will do for you. This Organization of Teachers 
for Teachers stands ready to give you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident 


School 


1 
I am interested in knowing about your l’rotective Benefits 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


¢This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 








HARK TO THE CALL OF QUAIN 








eh. 











MEMORIAL CHAPEL AND STATUE ® 





APPLE BLOSSOMS AND PASTORAL LIFE 


EVANGELINE— AT GRAND 





OME when vacation begins—when lovely Evangeline Land weatt 

her bridal veil of fragrant apple blossoms—when picturesq¥é 
Acadians till the hillsides with scold oxen and white-sailed fishing 
craft dot old Fundy Bay or lie at low tide in each old seaport village. 
Come and be happy and carefree. Play golf, tennis — canoe, 1 
camp, or hike. Stop at delightful Digby, old Bear River; histone 
Annapolis Royal, see romantic Grand Pré, gay, modern Halifax. Com- 
fortable Dominion Atlantic Railway trains meet incoming steamers # 
Yarmouth, Digby, Halifax. Excellent hotels wherever you'll want to 
stay .. . Nova Scotia abounds in colorful romance; there’s tonic 
in its pine laden air—there’s salt sea tang from the bay. 
Only an overnight sail by steamer— Boston to Yarmouth—or 22 hours from Nes 


York. Write us and we will gladly supply you with full information, quoting 
cost, All-Expense Tours. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street Boston, Mass- 
ic P-thwew 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest Travel Agent 


or Canadian ™ 
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first? ROME holds in her seven hills inexhaustible treasures of art, history 
yoman and archaeology gathered together for your delight and study in 
she i the inter-university courses for foreigners, scheduled from July Sth 
, and to August 22nd. 


VENICE, beside the beauty of her fluid avenues and mirrored palaces, 
offers her Tintoretto Exhibition, open from April to November, and 
splendid courses in Italian art and the Italian language throughout 
the month of September. 


sound 
in this 





“a i PERUGIA and SIENA, favorites among the hill-towns, offer courses 

in the Italian language, Etruscamhistory and art, music and Italian 

make culture in general, from the beginning of July to the end of 
September. 


¢ Of FAENZA, from June 27th to July 11th—courses 


in ceramics. 
woma 


at doe 
yu? 


« 
=| 100 Lire for 


in th 


| $4.75 


Which 
lid os now available through 


TOURIST CHECKS 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


now on sale at all 
Banks and Travel Agencies 

\IN HOTEL and GASOLINE COUPONS 

50 to 70% RAILROAD REDUCTIONS 


is th 
Why? 
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a? 
4 firth * 
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i) Mit 


noe 


PAlan Your Tripa 


around these points of interest, weaving 

into the joy of your holiday a memorable interlude 

at NAPLES, with ISCHIA, CAPRI, POMPEII, and HERCULAN- 
EUM easily within reach; a music feast at FLORENCE, where 
the Musical May Festivals mingle with the celebrations of 
Giotto’s Sixth Centennial; a unique experience at CREMONA, 
féting the second centennial of STRADIVARIUS; a revival of 
ancient Greek dramas and dances in the historic amphitheatres 


of SICILY. 
* 


For information and descriptive literature rh 
apply to 
ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


NEW YORK: Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue 


| | CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
333 North Michigan Avenue 604 Montgomery Street 


| | 
_ 
MONASTERY OF PAVIA 
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Every minute of your time is occupied on these 
friendly, democratic one class ships. After one day 
you'll know everyone you want to and from deck 
sports to dancing you'll have the time of your 
life. And in the dining salons you'll find that we 
are more than ready for the astounding appetites 
that sea air and activities can develop. So join 
the smart crowd that knows how to get the most 
from their travel budget. Sail the friendly way... 


- 


TH FOOD 


“one class run-of-the-ship!"— Write for TEACHER” BOOKLET 


WEEKLY SAILINGS to EUROPE 


Arnold mene line - - *196 
$242 


Red Starline - - - - 
BRING YOUR CAR—ROUND TRIP From *135 


Minimum Rates Summer Season 


SPECIAL SUMMER 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN 
LINE 


RED STAR LINE — 








SAILINGS 






July 3 17 






July 10 — 24 








TOURIST CLASS IS TOP 


SEE YOUR LOCAL STEAMSHIP AGENT OR 





THE MODERN ONE CLASS FLEET 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN &* RED STAR LINES 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 

















HELPS KEEP 





TEETH 


2 Chew ing Exercise 


five to ten minutes twice a day. 3 Keeping Teeth Clean—try chewing 


CLEAN AND STRONG 
FOUR FACTORS that help teeth are: | Right Food. 


and this includes chewing a stick of gum for 


5. Compare the old lady in this 
poem with Colum’s “Old 
Woman of the Roads.” 
J. Josephine Rice Creelman: “My 
Mother.” 
1. What mother qualities does 
this poet laud? 
2. If you were asked to add to 
this list, what would your addi- 
tions be? Why? 
3. What does the last 
contribute to the poem as a 
whole? How does the last 


stanza 


stanza add meaning to the fore- 
going stanzas? 

4. Notice the comparisons made 
in the first four stanzas. Com- 
pare and contrast these with the 
comparisons in Campbell’s poem 
“The Old Woman.” 

§. This poem is written in what 
are called couplets. Can you 
figure out what couplets are? 
Why are comparisons like these 
good for the couplet form? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Poems 


Branch, Anna Hempstead: “Songs 
for My Mother,” in The Little 
Book of Modern Verse, edited by 
Jessie Rittenhouse (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Campbell, Joseph: “The Old Wo- 


man,” in Contemporary Poetry, 





gum as well as using the tooth brush. 4 Frequent visits to the Den- 
tist. There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. n-104 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS BASIS OF OUR AOVERTISING ... NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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edited by Marguerite Wilkinson 
(Macmillan). 

Colum, Padraic: “An Old Woman 
of the Roads,” in The New Poetry, 


A Study of Mother Poems 


(Continued from page 62) 


compiled by Harriet Monroe ani 


Alice C. Henderson (Macmillan 

Committee of the Carnegie Librir 
School Association: Mother's Dé 
in Poetry (Wilson). Conta 
“Which Loved Best?” by Jo 
Allison; “Only One,” by Georg 
Cooper; “My Mother,” by Jox 
phine Rice Creelman; and * 
Boy’s Mother,” by James Whi 
comb Riley. 

Helburn, Theresa: “Mother,” 
The Little Book of Modern Ver 


edited by — Jessie Ritrenhe 
(Houghton Mifllin). 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent: 


Ballad of the Harp-Weaver, 
The Harp-Weaver and Ol 
Poems (Harper). 

“Somebody’s Mother,” in Poem 
Teachers Ask For, Book Om 
(Owen). 


Pictures 


LeBrun: “Madame I[cBrun ™ 
Daughter,” Instructor — Pict 
Study Series, No. 47 (Owen). 

Millet: “Feeding Her Birds,” In 
structor Picture Study Series, No 
34 (Oven). t 

Nourse: “Mother and Children 
Museum Color Prints, No HW 
(Brown-Robertson). 


Shannon: “Fairy Tales,” Instruct 
Picture Study Series, No. ” 
(Owen). . 

Whistler: “The Artist’s Mother. 


Instructor Picture Siudy 
No. 44 (Owen). 
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> 
/ Let us meet inGermany 
where Old World grandeur 
and 20th Century travel comfort, 
magnificent scenery and the gay 
spirit of a festive year form a splen- 
did combination for a grand vaca- 
tion. Happy holidays in the Black 
Forest,the Bavarian Alps, in Munich 
and Berlin—with streamlined trains 
and glass observation cars as modern 
as tomorrow. Joyful trips along the 
romantic Rhine, famous in song 


and story. For this is— 


FESTIVAL YEAR IN GERMANY 


Revel in the tradition of Wagner 
at the world’s finest presentations 
of his immortal works during the 
Bayreuth Wagner Festivals. Dream 
with the romantic melodies of 
Mozcart and Strauss at the Munich 
Opera Weeks. Visit the great Art 
Expositions at Berlin, Dresden and 
Munich, and the Exposition 
“Nation at Work”’ 


Join the festive throngs in ancient 


at Duesseldorf. 


Nuremberg. Re-live your student 
days at dear old Heidelberg. Enjoy 
the reconstruction of health at Ger- 
many’s world-renowned spas. Let 
the spirit of merrymaking captivate 
you at picturesque folk festivals in 


Warm- 
hearted hospitality will add charm 


medieval walled towns. 
to your pleasant travel adventures. 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 










| All atsurprisingly small 
J cost. Railroad fares in 
Germany reduced 60%. 

‘\ Travel Marks in the 
convenient form of 

“rt travelers checks are 
5 available at about 40% 
%» below regular Reichs- 
; mark quotations. Con- 
sultyourtravelagent or 
write for special folder, 
“Auf Wiedersehen in 


S ° Germany’ to Dep't 55. 
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An International Good 
Will Tour 


(Continued from page 13) 


a Chinese flag and hung it beside the 
American flag. A cut-paper frieze 
which depicted Chinese agricultural 
life extended across one side of the 
room. A screen was used to set off 
a corner of the room where a Chinese 
fortune-telling game was in progress. 
This grade enlisted the aid of 
townspeople, whose assistance added 
greatly to the success of the enter- 
tainment. A college professor and 
his wife, who recently returned to 
America after several years in China, 
loaned some interesting pieces for 
the exhibit—a beautifully carved 
table, lovely hand-embroidered linen 
pieces, dishes, and many trinkets. A 
Chinese girl, spending her first year 
in America in the college in our city, 
consented to come in her Chinese 
clothes. She, too, brought an inter- 
esting display of chopsticks, dishes, 
fans, and trinkets. During the eve- 
ning she wrote her name in Chinese 
characters for those who wished it. 
Visitors showed much interest in 
the Hawaiian room (fifth grade). 
The fact* that our principal had per- 
sonal friends in Hawaii had proved 
an asset. Pupils in this room con- 
tributed two and a half dollars which 
was sent to those friends with an ex- 
planation of the school project, and 
a request that they send souvenirs 
that would make an interesting ex- 
hibit. The Hawaiian friends were 
enthusiastic in their response, and 
sent a large box, the opening of which 
furnished a real thrill to the fifth- 
grade pupils. There were necker- 
chief clasps made of polished nuts, 
bits of lava, a fiber pillow, cloth made 
of hammered bark, and other articles. 
To decorate their room, the pupils 
made a grass hut, and artificial palm 
trees on broomsticks, anchored in 
buckets of sand. On a sand table 
they modeled a  sugar-cane field 
after harvest, using broken weed 
stalks. They also modeled a pine- 
apple field, snow-covered peaks, and 
a beach scene. Hawaiian music on 
the phonograph entertained the vis- 
itors. 
The sixth grade divided their in- 
terest between Scotland and Ireland. 
They displayed flags of both coun- 


tries. Many varieties of Scotch 
plaids, and pieces of Irish laces, were 
shown, while numerous _ pictures 


from those countries, and appropri- 
ate room decorations, were in evi- 
dence. Here visitors heard records 
of Scotch and Irish songs from a 
phonograph disguised as a radio. 
Frosted shamrock cookies were sold 
in “Ireland.” Boys in this room 
made a merry-go-round which they 
turned by the manipulation of cranks 
and strings in a capstan arrangement. 
Dolls dressed to represent each coun- 
try used in our program occupied 
places on the merry-go-round, and 
each held a flag of his country. The 
merry-go-round attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

Each visitor to this room registered 
his name and nationality at a desk 
with a pupil in charge. This record 
was a source of much interest to the 
pupils afterwards. 

(Continued on page 80) 











HAVE descended the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico thus wrote Rene-Robert Cavelier, Sieur de 
la Salle, in October, 1682. Under patent from Louis X I V 
of France, 


discovery of the western parts of New France 


La Salle set forth charged ; to labor at the 


. to secure 


” 


it by forts se and Cad, if possible, away to Mex oO. 


His goal achieved, La Salle bestowed the name of Louisiana 
on the vast territory that stretches from the Alleghanies to 
the Rocky Mountains : from the Rio Grande and the Gulf 
to the headwaters of the Missouri. His earlier journey ings 
revealed him the valley of the Ohio, and the fertile 
plains of Illinois. His ambition was to lead France and 
civilization into the valley of the Mississippi. The way to 
his land of promise was rough and long, bust from his base 
of action in La vieille Province de Québec, this ardent, bold 
and enterprising voyageur, still in his thirties, ventured into 


devoted band of 


followers, and traversed the whole of the middle W estern 


a savage-infested wilderness with 


States, where to-day cities, streets, parks and industries 


honor themselves with his name. 


Truly Quebec ; 
La Salle is only one of a glorious galaxy of Canadian 


is the - Cradle of a continent s history 


pioneers and trail blazers who planted the Cross and the 


Fleur-de-lys all over the North American Continent. 


Come to Quebec for your summer holidays. It's a land 
redolent with the charm of another age ss dotted with the 


homes and souvenirs of intrepid makers of history. 


From the cheery bienvenue that greets you to the sincere 
au revoir that speeds you, Quebec offers you the ideal 


vacation land. 





Office du Tourisma, Québec, Canada. 
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tion at Jasper—it has everything ! Golf 
on a championship course, tennis, swim- 
ming iti a heated outdoor pool, riding, 
hiking, climbing and fishing amid the 
Alpine grandeur of America’s largest 
National Park. Jasper Park Lodge is the 
sort of place you'll enjoy every minute, 
and you'll find Canadian National's fa- 


mous hospitality is but one of the many 
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extra pleasures of a vacation here. Rates 
with meals are from $7.00 per day. And 
remember, too, that Jasper is an almost 
perfect take-off point for the thrilling 
rail and protected ocean voyage through 


the famed Inside Passage to Alaska, with 


Canadian National hospitality all the way 


Low rail fares. Through air-conditioned equip- 
ment from Montreal, Toronto and St. Paul to 


Jasper and Vancouver. 


For new Alaska and Jasper Boston 186 Tremont Street Mont YO McGill Street 
Buffalo 420 Main Street New York 673 Fifth Avenuc 

National Park booklets, call Chicage 4S. Michigan Avenue Philadelphia 1500 Chestnut Street 
. . . Goncimmats 206 Dinte Terminal Bldg Pittsburgh 355 Fifth Avenue 

or write any Canadian Na- Detrost 1239 Washington Boulevard Portland, Me Grand Trank Ry. Station 
tional Office Dulath 428 W. Superior Street San Frances 648 Market Street 


Kansas Gtr 
Los Angeles 


Mannespolss 


1329 Fourth Avenue 
314 No. Broadway 
First National Bank Bidg 


Seattle 
St. Lowes 
St. Paul 


414 Fairfax Blig 
607 S. Grand Avenue 
634 Marquette Avenue 
Washengton, D.C 


922 15th Se., N. W 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 








Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75 lb.—Shetland $2.25. 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib. 
Also Four Extraordinary Specials. 

42-858) North 9th St.. ILA, PA. 


YARN NOVELTY Co., 2 





WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 64 

colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 
cards 26¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color Tic; 5 teachers aids 
10¢; list free. ild Flower Preservation Society, 
3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 








ARTHRITIS? 


iT MAY BE 
WEAK ARCHES! 


Arthritic or rheumatic-like pain in the feet or legs; tired, aching feet, 
fatigue, sore heels and callouses —all are symptoms of weak arches. 


Dr. Scholl’s Arch Supports relieve pain caused by strain of 
the muscles and ligaments by giving a firm uplift. They are 
molded to your feet and soon restore the arches to normal. 
fitted and adjusted at Shoe and Dept. Stores every- 
or FREE booklet, write Dr. Scholl's, fac. Chicago. lil. 


Sapesty 
where. 





Dr Scholls S 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot 
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omfort Appliance 


or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 






| A Horace Mann 
Bibliography 


Baldwin, James: American Book of 
| Golden Deeds (American Book 
| Co.). “Horace Mann, School Chil- 
|  dren’s Friend,” pp. 1§7-66. For 
grades 4-6. $.72. 

Bellamy, Francis Rufus: “Thanks to 
Horace Mann,” in The Reader’s Di- 
gest, July 1935. 

U'ducating for Democracy (Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio). Ad- 
dresses delivered at the Horace 
Mann Conference, Antioch Col- 
lege, October 16-17, 1936, with 
a brief biography of Horace Mann. 





“Horace Mann and the Antioch Ex- 
periment,” in Scribner’s Magazine, 

| November 1936. 

Horace Mann Birthday Packet (Na- 
tional Education Association). 
$.50. For elementary schools. 
Includes Morgan’s Horace Mann: 
His Ideas and Ideals. 


1937 Commencement Packet for 
High Schools (National Education 
Association). $.50. Built largely 


Includes 
His Ideas 


around the Centennial. 
Morgan’s Horace Mann: 
and Ideals, 

| Johnson, Clifton: Old-Time Schools 

| and School-Books (Peter Smith). 
Pictures and information about 
early schools. $3.00. 

The Journal of the National Educa 
tion Association, March, Septem- 
ber, November, and December, 
1936; and various 1937 issues. 
This magazine is the official organ 
of the Centennial. 

“Life and Times of Horace Mann,” 
in The Journal of the National 
Education Association, March 
1936. A list of references. Re- 
print included in 1937 Commence- 
ment Packet for High Schools. 

Mann, Horace: Letter to School 
Children, Available as a 16-page 
leaflet from the National Educa- 
tion Association. 25 copies, $.50; 
50 copies, $.75; 100 copies, $1.00. 

Mann, Mary Peabody: Life of Hor- 
ace Mann, by his wife (National 
Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C.). $1.00. 


“Mann Centenary,” in Time, October 


26, 1936. 

Messenger, Franklin J.: Am Interpre- 
tative History of Education 
(Crowell). Chap. 28, “Horace 


Mann and His Times.” $2.00. 
Morgan, Joy Elmer: Horace Mann: 
His Ideas and Ideals (National 


Home Library Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C.). Contains a sketch 
of Mann’s life, his Lecture on Edu- 
cation, and his Letter to School 
Children. $.25. 

Morris, Charles: Heroes of Progress 
in America (Lippincott). “Hor- 
ace Mann,” pp. 214-18. For up- 
per elementary and junior high 
school. $2.00. 

Norton, A. O., ed.: The First Nor- 
mal School in America: The Jour- 
nals of Cyrus Peirce and Mary 
Swift (Harvard University Press). 
An account of Mann’s work in the 
education of teachers. $2.50. 

“Savior of the Public Schools,” in 
Scholastic, Octobe: 17 
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$1.00. 

Hinsdale, B. A.: Horace Mann and 
the Common School Revival 
(Scribner). . $2.00. 
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FOUR of our most inspiring , 
National Parks * Carl/shad 
Caverns ® Yosemite * Yellow- i 
stone ® Rocky Mountain—all e | 
in one grand circle of the # 
scenic West! 
Out via the incomparable r 
Golden State Route to é 
- 
ib 
. ° a tl 
Three fast air-condi- 4 R 
tioned trains from a ° 
Chicago daily—the all- y 
Pullman Golden State : 
Limited—de luxe Chair- Ba 
ofr 


Tourist Car Californian 





—the Apache, catering a7 
to all classes of travel. BON 
Through Golden State J | 4 
Route service also from 4 o 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, f 
Des Moines, St. Louis ¥ c 
and Memphis. rf 
Back through the J} « 
mountain grandeur of ip 
fo 
m 
Ri 
G 
Return via San Fran- iN 
cisco, Salt Lake City and k . 
the air-conditioned Bm 
Rocky Mountain Limited -- 
from Denver or Colo- ¢ 
rado Springs. Ea 
¥ co 


Very low fares that will 
permit an unusual 
outing this summer. 
Ask about low cost 
all-expense tours (0 
Colorado, Yellowstone, 
California and the 
Pacific Northwest. 


MAIL THIS COUPON~-~~* 


| 

| W. J. LEAHY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 

| 723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 

| Please quote fares and forward printed matter 
on ( the Southwest and California, () Colors, 
0 All-Expense Tours. (Check booklets desired. 


! PMB cccaccecssoscse 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Each region described here is an 
outstanding wonderland. All are 
served by North Western’s famous 
air-conditioned trains. You can go 
oneway and return another without 
extra fare. Write for details today. 


BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 


Romantic, interesting mountain vacation- 
land nearest home. Beautiful scenery. 
Mighty Mount Rushmore. Riding, hiking, 
fishing. Economical hotel and lodge accom- 
modations. Round trip rail fare $2330 
from Chicago as low as . = e 
Also Money-Saving All-E-xpense ‘lours 


CALIFORNIA America’s most 


glamorous vacation state. Mountains, 
movieland, old Missions, tropical flowers, 
beaches, Yosemite, exotic Chinatown, and 
the new 8-mile San Francisco bridge. 


Round trip rail fare from Chi- $5735 


cago as low as . 


YELLOWSTONE Nature's greatest 


wonder show. Geysers, colored pools, 
thrilling canyons and water falls, wild 


animal life. Round trip rail fare 546°5 
; ° 


from Chicago as low as 


LION - BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARKS Spectacular. 


Scenic. Vast forests. Gorgeous colorings. 
Awe-inspiring heights and depths. Round 


trip rail fare Chicago to Lund, 54825 
. 


Utah (the gateway) as low as . 


COLORADO Find renewed vigor in 


the shadow of the “Rockies.” Beautiful 
lakes and forests, delightful climate. Only 
overnight from Chicago. Round 27° 
trip rail fare as low as . . « . 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST reat 
forests, silvery falls, garden-like cities, 
mysterious Crater Lake, sublime Mt. 
Rainier. Magnificent Columbia River 


Gorge. Round trip rail fare 5735 
. . e 


from Chicago as low as . 


NORTH WOODS oF wisconsin, 
UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA Pine 
forests, sparkling lakes. A favorite sum- 
mer playground only a few hours from 
Chicago. Resorts to suitall purses. $g90 
Round trip rail fareaslowas . . . 
CANADIAN ROCKIES ac. 
famed scenic Banff and Lake Louise. Van- 
couver, Victoria. See them en route going 


of returning on your trip to the Pacific 
Coast at no extra rail fare. 


ALASKA Picturesque land of north- 


ern lights and midnight suns. A delightful 
cruise from Seattle or Vancouver. 


Ask about our economical, carefree 
Escorted All-Expense Tours 


CAGO £E 








RTHWESTERN 
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RAILWAY 


oute of the Clip and the SLazamehiner.a 


C.& N. W. Ry. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me information about a trip to 


EE ae 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Mar. 






Reliving “Evangeline” 
in Acadia 


(Continued from page 60) 


Acadian village. Surely I shall be 
able to relive the story as I learned it 
in my youth. I shall talk to the na- 
tives and visit the statue of Evange- 
line, which depicts the maiden of 
sixteen summers before the tragedy 
which separated her from her lover. 
There is a memorial chapel, too, 
which will have deep meaning for me. 

I am told that there is much in- 
dustry in this region. Fishing, 
lumbering, and mining are carried 
on, and the farms look today much 
as they did in the time pictured by 
the poet Longfellow. 


Alaska 


for a Perfect Vacation 
LINDA BERNHART 


Teacher, Senior High School. 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


THE more | learn of Alaska, the more 
I am convinced it would be a perfect 
setting for a vacation. 
Scenery is there to fit almost any- 
one’s wishes: views out over seas that 
give birth to icebergs, meadows rich 
| with clover or other flowers in bright 
abundance, glaciated peaks and homey 
valleys, mighty rivers, and exhilarat- 
ing vistas. ‘The summer climate is 
comfortable yet invigorating, having 
all the variety that California offers 
except the parching dryness of des- 
ert areas. In Alaska, too, there is 
ample opportunity for rest and recre- 
ation, for sports and other outdoor 
pleasures that enrich a vacation. 
There are other reasons why an 
Alaskan vacation can be even more— 
a soul-refreshing experience. After a 
year of work, most people need to 
readjust their sense of proportion. 
This can be accomplished for me by 
facing vast areas and mountains and 


projects. A more thorough awareness 
of the cosmos and our place in it 
| would come from seeing that strange 
| people of mysterious origin, the Es- 
| kimos; from experiencing the change 
| of day-span near the Pole; and from 
considering a glacier and the cycle 
of natural power it embodies: vapor 
lifted from warm ocean, clouds blown 
; until chill wind sends them down as 
snow which packs through eons, ice 
| “rivers” flowing, oh, so deliberately 
| down to water once more, leaving 
| mountain valleys changed for future 
peoples, ice floating into southern 
waters to be lifted up again. . . 
I should like to see Alaska also be- 
| cause it typifies for me the American 
| forward march. It is a young coun- 
| try, yet already has thriving cities, 
while its people have not lost the rug- 
gedness and industry of a pioneer folk. 
In the Klondike region I should be re- 
minded of the spirit of reckless drive 
that helped build our West. In the 
young fishing and trading industries 
I should again be impressed with the 
American talent for organization. In 
the Matanuska Valley settlement I 
think I shéuld gain further faith in 
(Continued on page 70) 
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( hoo*® 1001 DIFFERENT 


) S pasangy your bags and head north this sum- 
mer...for a different, thrilling, inexpensive 
vacation as “Guest of Canada”, your friendly 
neighbor. 

Do you long for quiet woodland peace? ... 
Take a family cottage on the sun-bathed shore 
of one of Canada’s Maritime provinces. Swim, 
canoe, golf and hike by day. Then sleep as 
you've never slept before all through the crisp, 
cool night. 


If you tove the “colony” life . . . Make your 
plans for one of the many smart resorts that 
have brought world fame to your northern 
neighbor. 

If a motor tour appeals . . . Set your course 
along Canada’s miles and miles of scenic high- 
ways. Stop over at wayside inns, camp in 
beautiful National Parks, or put up at great, 
modern hotels. 

Are you a fisherman? . .. Discover the sports- 
man’s paradise, in Canada’s forested lakelands 
and along her myriad rivers — richly stocked 
with finny beauties of battling breed. 

Tour by train or bus—or enjoy an inland 
cruise through mighty waterways—if you pre- 
fer... . And remember that each of the thou- 
sand-and-one vacations Canada invites you to 
enjoy is an inexpensive vacation. Learn more 
about them all by sending the coupon below 
for the big, free Vacation Book we want you 
to have. 


CANADIAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


ee | 
accreted 
Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, 


[] Please send me free copy of your 68-page illus- 
trated book about vacationing in Canada. 


(] Please send information on 
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A lovely scene in beautiful Victoria's 
landlocked harbor . . . @ “bit of 
England” on this side of the world! 





Sail, cruise, paddle or pole . . . you'll 
never forget the sheer, blue beauty of 
Canada’s holiday waterways. 





Good motor roads everywhere invite 
you to explore far frontiers, and the 


unspoiled National Parks of Canada. 


State 


ee ee ae ae a See ee ee a a a Oe ee 


L-837 
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AND of mystery—rugged fjords 

— Northern Lights — icebergs 
—Eskimo and Indian life. Visit also 
magnificent Newfoundland, roman- 
tic Gaspe, historic Gulf lands. The 
Golden North and old French 
Canada in one unique holiday 
cruise! 


See it all in ocean liner comfort — 
luxurious ships — merry shipboard 
life — cool, sunny weather — fam- 
ous French cuisine and service. A 
vacation you'll never forget. 


Ask also about Clarke 
“Vagabond Cruises” 
See Your Travel Agent or 


write « 


11-1214 Days — $135 up 
from Montreal 


CLARKE 
Steamship Co. Ltd. 


Dominion Squars Bidg., Montreal 
655 Filth Avenue, New York 






The Palatial 
“NORTH STAR" 


The Luxurious 
“NEW NORTHLAND" 


0 FN 4.02 
Seams 





Thistles for Breakfast 


(Continued from page 21) 


Manoel and Gaspar looked at each 
other. They were sure that they had 
not sent down any fewer carrots, 
turnips, and onions than usual. But 
the next morning they took good 
care that the baskets were heaped 
with as many as they could possibly 
hold. Yet, when the donkey reached 
the store, he again had scarcely more 
than half a load. 

“Perhaps it is Alberto’s fault,” said 
Senhor Amaral. “In his eagerness 
to reach the thistles, he may twist 
around and rub off some of the veg- 
etables against the sides of the ra- 
vine.” 

The boys shook their heads doubt- 
fully. “If that is the trouble,” they 
answered, “why should it never have 
happened before?” 

The next day, the boys saw to it 
that the carrots, turnips, and onions 
were packed in so firmly that they 
could scarcely be knocked off by ac- 
cident. Yet, again, the donkey ar- 
rived with his baskets half empty. 

“I believe somebody has _ been 
hiding along the ravine,” decided 
Manoel, “and taking out part of the 
vegetables as Alberto goes by.” 

“Let's watch * said 
Gaspar, “and see whether we can 
find out who it is.” 

The next day, when they had load- 
ed the donkey and started him off, 
the two boys followed him down the 
path, keeping far enough behind so 
as not to be seen, and walking very 
quietly, in order to surprise the thief: 


’ 
tomorrow, 


For a time Alberto jogged steadily 
along. The ravine was so wide that 
the thistles along its sides were out of 
his reach. So far, the load of vege- 
tables was untouched—not a carrot 
or turnip had fallen off or been pulled 
out. 

Then the narrower, 
twisted part of the path, 

“This is just the place that a thief 
would be most likely to choose,” 
whispered Gaspar, “and if we remain 
too far away, he may snatch the load 
and disappear before we can reach 
him. I’m going to hurry on, and 
you stay behind.” 

Nothing happened for some time, 
and then, just as the boys were be- 
ginning to think that perhaps the 
thief was not going to appear that 
day, Gaspar rounded a corner, and 
gave a shout of surprise. 

“Manoel! Manoel!” he called back. 
“Come quickly; I have found out 
who has been taking the vegetables!” 

Manoel hurried around the corner 
as fast as he could go. And there, 
the strangest sight that anybody 
could imagine met his eyes. 

There stood Alberto, in the nar- 
rowest part of the ravine, nibbling at 
the juicy thistles that grew along the 
sides. And about him, on the slopes, 
clustered the thieves—Senhor da 
Cunha’s goats. They were just high 
enough above the path to be able to 
reach over and pull out of the bas- 
kets great bunches of tender carrots, 


came more 


(Continued on page 69) 








during CORONATION YEAR 


A thrilling panorama of romance, scenic wonders and vacation ~ 
delights . . 
Year! 


most modern and luxurious steamers of their type . 


. with the added color and pageantry of Coronation 
Travel the clean, healthful, comfortable way ... on the 
. . to historic 
“foreign” cities, shrines, resorts and charming French countryside. 


Amazingly economical! 





NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY Embracing Niagara Falls, Toronto, Lake 
Ontario, Theowsand Isiands, The Rapid» of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Murray 
Bay and the Saguenay. 
GREAT LAKES CRUISES Twice weekly from Detroit up Lake Huron, through PS 
the “Seo” across Lake Superior to Duluth and return, « 7-day itinerary including shore 
excursions at Sernia, Port Arthur and Fort William and Duluth. 
ECONOMICAL ALL-EXPENSE TOURS «rranged from principal cities including Visit 
rail fare, hotel and Pullman accommodations, sightseeing program and all meals, Canada 
. ++ Your 
For information and reservation apply to Travel Agents or Friendly 
; Neighbor 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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FREE BOOK ON NIAGARA FALLS 


Send for this unique guide book in colours, filled with photographs, 
historical notes, road maps, scientific facts. 
Winds, the new billion candle power illumination, the golf, tennis, 
swimming, riding club privileges available to guests of the General Brock. 





The Rainbow Deck — Canada’s Finest 
Open Air Restaurant, Opening June ist 


Read about the Cave of the 


The General Brock is the new 
$2,000,000 hotel on the Canadian 
side of the Falls, with 300 rooms, 
most of which overlook the Falls 

A Rainbow Dining Room on the 
A spacious Sun Deck — and 
Clip 
this advertisement and mail to-day. 


GENERAL BROCK 
The only HOTEL with an 


unobstructed view of the Falls 


Niagara Falis, Canada 


root 


numerous other attractions. 


VERNON G. CARDY, President 
R. BRIAN DAVILLE, Resident Manage 








ee 








eee expense 
Tourist clase Ocean Passage 


with « first clase Land Tour. 
A AI The INNS and out's, little 
villages, native eating places in Switzerland, Black 
Forest, the Rhine, Ficttand, France, England, 
Similar trip, with 3d cl. Ocean. 

Send for Interesting Booklet T. 

METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Your Western Travel Opportunity 
SEE ALL THE WEST and—- 


CALIFORNIA 


Join the Annual Party on the ue 
WESTERN WONDERLAND TO" 
July 10 FAST DAYLIGHT TRAINS—40 

Write for folder from the organizer 
RIDGEWAY TOURS ‘ 
Lancaster’. 


Christian H. Shenk, Mgr. 
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Guaranteed 


$1025° Model 
NOW Only 


$4.4.90 c= 


On Easy Terms 
Small Carrying 
Charge 
10 Day Trial 
No Money Down 


Positively the greatest 
bargain ever offered. A gen- 


— 
GU 
gine full sized $102.50 office 


pode! refinished Underwood No. 6 for only $44.90 (cash) or on easy 
terms. Has up-to-date improvements including standard 4-row key- 
board, backspacer, automatic ribbon reverse, shiftiock key, 2-color 
ribbon, ete e perfect all purpose typewriter. Completely rebuilt 
mPULLY GUARANTEED. 


leare Touch Typewriting 





Money Back Guarantee 


Complete (Home Study) Send coupon for 10-day Trial 
vos t ane if you decide to keep it pay 


only $3.00 a month until 
$49.90 (term price) is paid 
Limited offer--act at once 


writing System-—f 
astrated, coolly learned, 
given during this offer 














7 
a] 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE I 
231 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ili., Dept. 565. 
Send Underwood No. 6 (F. O. B. Chicago) at once for 10 days’ 
trial. If fam not perfectly satisfied | can return it express 1 
lect. If | keep it 1 will pay $3.00 a month until 1 have paid 
£49.90 (term price) in full. | 
For quick shipment give references and occupation 
Name Ans wa } 
Address —___ a I 
Town State 

















SPEND YOUR VACATION | 
SAVE DISAPPOINTMENT 


» MAINE! 


You've worked too hard, and waited too 
long, to have your vacation fall flat. You 
better come down to Maine this Summer— 
ad be sure of the time of your life. 
Long after your sun-tan has faded, you'll 
think of Maine’s mighty mountains . . . its 
tugged, rock-bound coast washed with froth- 
ig, angry waves ... its cool, quiet forests 
«+. lakes that look like seas .. . clean, sandy 
wean beaches. There are fine hotels, inns, and 
wexpensive, overnight stopping places every- 
vhere in Maine. Recognized colleges offer 
‘ummer Courses to candidates for Master’s 
rees in Arts and Education ... and B.S. 
ad B.A. degrees for normal-school graduates 
iad undergraduates. Come to Maine this Sum- 
te... to store your mind... restore your 
dy... or Loth! Mail the coupon now. 





“easecnnnenensessensesssasesaonss= 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 543 St. John Square 

. @ Portland, Maine 

ia, te NEW 1937 Official Vacation 

~ Which describes the vacation at- 

tons Maine offers. For Summer 
information, check (1 
ame 
‘eet 


-_ 








_State_ 








Thistles for Breakfast 


(Continued from page 68) 


juicy turnips, and fine large onions. 
They were eating greedily, as if never 
before in their lives had they tasted 
anything so good. 

The two boys chased the goats 
away by shouting and waving their 
arms, and started the donkey on 
down the road with what was left of 
his load. Then they looked at each 
other, and laughed and laughed so 
hard that they had to sit down on 
the ground to catch their breath. 

“Well,” said Gaspar, when he could 
finally speak again, “I don’t mind 
saying that I had thought of a dozen 
different explanations of the mystery, 
but none half so queer as this.” 

“Nor I,” answered Manoel. “I 
never dreamed that the thief was 
only a flock of goats, which feasted 
on Alberto’s vegetables while he 
stopped to gather thistles! For who, 
indeed, would ever have guessed that 
in a thousand years!” 


The Horace Mann Cluh 


(Continued from page 51) 


MR. BARRETT—He likes books, 
does he? 

MR. BROWN—Well, I should say he 
does! He has read everything in the 
Franklin library and he buys books 
of his own when he can. Some 
nights he sits up reading, after every- 
body else is in bed. I guess they 
can’t afford many candles either. * 

MR. BARRETT—I'd like to know 
that boy and help him get an educa- 
tion. Good day, sir, I must be going 
now. 

MR. BROWN—Good day. 

(All exit.) 

ANNOUNCER—Several years pass, 
and Horace continues to work hard 
on the farm and in the house. He 
reads and studies whenever he has the 
time. Meanwhile, he and Mr. Barrett 
become fast friends. One day they 
are out walking together. 

(Horace should be dressed in long 
trousers, so as to look taller than be- 
fore.) 

MR. BARRETT—Hiorace, you must 
go to college. 

HoRACE—Why, Mr. Barrett, I 
don’t know enough to enter college. 

MR. BARRETT—Why do you say 
that? 

HORACE—I 
Latin or Greek. 
of such a thing! 

MR. BARRETT—I have said that you 
must go to college and I mean it. | 
myself will prepare you. 

HORACE—How can I thank you, 


have never studied 
It is useless to think 


Mr. Barrett! It is like a dream 
come true! I will try not to disap- 
point you. 


MR. BARRETT—I am sure you will 
succeed. (They shake hands and go 
out.) 

ANNOUNCER—Horace studied hard 
with Mr. Barrett and in less than a 
year he entered Brown University. 
He earned his way by doing odd jobs. 
In three years, he graduated at the 
head of his class. 

(Applause by members of the 
Horace Mann Club.) 

PRESIDENT—That ends our enter- 
tainment. 


(All exit.) 
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9-Day All-Expense Princess Cruises 
from Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, 
to Alaska, $95 up, including meals 
and berth except at Skagway. 


AIR-CONDITIONED standard 
sleepers, diners, solarium-lounge 
cars on Canadian Pacific fast trans- 
continental trains. Low round-trip 
rail fares to North Pacific coast 
points via Canadian Pacific. 


Canadian 


Apply Tourist Agents 
344 Madison Ave. 405 Boylston St. 


22 Court St 


muy ° ” - 
Pong’ yale ¥ we ores 
: (st * 


ala 





..4 triple vacation plan 


... Get three times the vacation thrills . . . 
a mile above the world. At gay, baronial 
Banff, with its castle-like hotel! Splash in 
fresh water and warm sulphur pools . . . up 
under the sky! Thrill to a mile-high goif 
course with fairways smooth as velvet! 
Enjoy the colorful brilliance of sapphire 
Lake Louise with its cosmopolitan Chateau! 
The rustic charm of Emerald Lake . . . with 
its Swiss-like Chalet to cater to your com- 
forts! Dance, hike, ride mountain trails, 
fish . . . under the sparkle of Alpine sun in 
tonic mountain air! At these three world- 
famous mountain havens! 


Low Cost ALL-EXPENSE Gowrs 
4 COLORFUL DAYS .... ¢ says each at Bont 


and Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. From Banff or Field . . . all expenses $47 Up 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS ++ + 2 days each at Banff 


and Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional at Banff or 


Lake Louise and 1 day at Emerald Lake 74 50 

All expenses, from Banff or Field . . 5 . Up 
Tours begin at Banff or Field . . . Starting June 12, 
concluding Sept. 13. All are first class, including 


transportation from Banff to Field (or Field to Banff), 
modern hotel accommodation, meals, 126 miles of 





mountain motoring. Extra reductions for stays of two 
weeks or more. Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 


Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise and 
Emerald Lake Chalet, open June 12 to September 18, 


Pacific Hotels 


or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific Offices as follows: 


1500 Locust St 14th @ N.Y. Ave.. N. W. C, & 8. Net. Bank Bidg, 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D.C, 


NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO . 5 phe | aot a. ae — ar 
1010 Chester Ave. Di Term | Bid 444—7th Ave 71 ackson Hivd. § Locust St. ashington . 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI : PITTSBURGH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
Merchants Bank Bidg. 1014 Warner Theatre Bids 2nd Ave., Se. 201 Waldheim Bide. Fourth & Cedar gos W. O. W. Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL ne gs 
1212 Kirby Bujldi 621 So. Grand Ave 162 Geary Street 626 8. W, Broadway 1820 Fourth Avenue 1118 Pacific Avence 
DALLAS Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, Ore. SEATTLE TACOMA 
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ONE OF THE MANY 


MAGNIFICENT 


- va” 


VIEWS 





OF THE 
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GRAND 


CANYON 





OBTAINABLE 


FROM THE SOUTH RIM 











The Soya of a 


A thousand miles of broad Pacific beaches; snowpeaks 
dreaming above sunny citrus groves; Nature's most 
majestic forests, stark deserts, fruitful valleys; bust- 
ling cities and timeless Spanish missions — such are 
the contrasts in California's endlessly varied call to 
the vacation-bound @ Then, too, living costs in Cali- 
fornia are well below the country-wide average. And 
there is new speed, comfort and economy in the trip 
itself, via Santa Fe's five daily air-conditioned Cali- 
fornia trains @ This summer's western rail fares hold 
to their all-time low, in spite of generally rising costs. 





More fine All- 
Expense Tours 











to California 
this summer 


THE SCOUT— Dollars go far on this new solid 
coach and tourist-Pullman economy train, with club 
car, and Harvey diner serving meals for but 90c per 
day. Sleepers are finely remodeled standard Pullmans. 
Coaches are beautiful, quiet, with deeply cushioned 
reclining seats, ample dressing rooms. Pillows, drink- 
ing cups and porter service are free. 


Two of the most delightful of all western stopovers 
are beside the Santa Fe Way to California — the 
Indian-detours, by motor through the Spanish-Indian 
country of New Mexico, and indescribable Grand 
Canyon, with daily Santa Fe service direct to the rim, 


If you are interested in the possibilities of a California summer 

vacation, and wish these beautiful and helpful trip-planning 

booklets — California Picture Book, 
Canyon Outings — just address 

W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 

1069 Railway Exchange, Chicago. liiinols 














Indian-detours, Grand 
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Yesterday I happened over 

by the Hotel Governor Clinton 

right opposite the Station, 
along came a B. & O. motor coach making 


Penn. when 
its regular stop at this fine little hostelry 
of 1200 reoms, all outside and every one 
with private bath. Out jumped a lot of 
Southerners and among them I spied an old 
friend from Georgia. Of course, I had to 
smile” with him at their 


“ 


go in to have a 
ewanky cocktail lounge, and then went up 
to his room while he dressed for dinner. 
His room was so beautifully furnished, but 
he surprised me by saying that it cost him 
only three dollars a day. And it had ser- 
vidor, running ice water, radio with four 
hookups, bed reading 
phone, full length mirror, 
everything you'd expect to find in 


national lamp, 
and 


New 


French 


York’s newest and finest hotel. 


Ask for teachers’ rates 


HOTEL GOVERNOR CLINTON 


(under Knott Management) 


Z3ist St. & 7th Ave., New York City 


REE 


beautiful guide map ‘I’ 
of New York City. 


Wee Rates from $2.50 for two 


Bere Hotel EMPIRE 


W 
enc Cue) BROADWAY at 63rd STREET, N.Y, 
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Canada Appeals to Me 


ROBERT EDWARD CRUMP 


Professor of Psychology, A. & M. College, Monticello, Arkansas 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


I AM a tired professor, longing for 
solitude, beauty, pure air, freedom, 
and a good place to fish. 

Somehow, Canada beckons to me. 
Irvin Cobb says: “Across the line in 
Canada you have only to step out of 
the back door, as it were, and invite 
the peace which passes all understand- 
ing; there, enjoy woodland glories 
which are unsullied and so beautiful 
as to pass the powers of description.” 
Irvin Cobb is an old friend of mine, 
yet we have never met. I feel that he 
knows what he is talking about, for 
he has been to Canada. 

I would prefer to go via the North 
Woods—they, too, hold romance for 
me. I would hope to find some “per- 
fect lakes” that only the fishes know; 
hunting where the 
hunters have not yet been. I long to 


some grounds 


explore, to blaze trails, go out into 
the unknown. I would like to spend 
much of my time in fragrant forests. 

Of course I am teacher enough to 
want to bring something back with 
me more worth while than fish and 
dreams of lazy days. After I have 
had a long, long rest, I would like 
to visit cool, pine-scented New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia (Land of Evangeline), Quebec 
with its shrines and cathedrals, and 
modern Montreal. 

If I could possibly afford it, the 
return trip would be through the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies, cross- 
ing the border into Glacier National 
Park, sometimes called “America’s 
Most Sublime Wilderness,” and con- 
tinuing on through Yellowstone 
National Park and Colorado. 


Alaska for a Perfect Vacation 


(Continued from page 67) 


the ability of Americans to forge 
their destinies happily. In the whole 
of that great northland I should find 
new cause to feel proud of what the 
human race can accomplish. 

It can be a great help to observe 
how others face their problems. Those 


who live in Alaska overcome the han- 
dicaps of a shortened working year 
and all the rigors of a land not com- 
pletely conquered by human ingenu- 
ity. I should like to see their achieve- 
ments, then come back home and 
endeavor to profit by their example. 
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ROUND TRIP IN 12 DAYS 


VISIT gay Havana... the world 
famed Panama Canal. . . Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua and La Ceiba, 
Honduras, interesting caplet 
. in one comprehensive 12 day 
cruise. 
STEAMER used as hotel in all 
ports of call. Sight-seeing trips ar- 
ranged. Plan now to take this de- 
lightful vacation cruise. Weekly 
sailings each Wednesday from 
New Orleans. 
CRUISE RATE $107.50. Write 


for descriptive literature. 
Or Visit 
Mexico City via Vera Cruz 
12 DAYS---ALL EXPENSE 
ROUND TRIP-.--$135 UP. 
Sailings fortnightly from New Orleans 


Write F. G. Prat, Traffic Manager, 
or your local tourist or railroad agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT & 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA- 
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FOR FREE LITERATURE 





STATE COMMISSION ON CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, Department 4, Richmond, Virginia 








Travel Motion Pictures on Virginia also ilable. 
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FREE to TEACHERS 


This Attractive, 24 page Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Booklet 
THOSE planning a trip wisely would do well to in 
cude THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 
VIRGINIA, On LEE HIGHWAY (U.S. Route 211) 
which connects with the Famous SKYLINE DRIVE 





® top of the Blue Ridge mountains in the SHENAN 

DOAH NATIONAL PARK. These Wonderful and 

Beautiful Caverns are only 90 miles weat of Wash 

| igton, D.C. und 13 miles east of New Market, Va 
Write today 


Educational Dept. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Va. 


‘es 


a 


2 ALL-AMERICA 


Treasure Tours 


Timed to Fit Teachers’ Vacations 


ALL-EXPENSE 


lv. July 10 and 24 
and August 7 and 21 


16-Day to Chicago, Colorado Springs, 
Tour Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, Vancouver, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Banff, Lake Louise 











and St. Paul. 
4-Day to Chicago, Denver, Colorado 
Tour Springs, Royal Gorge of the Col- 


orado Rockies, Salt Lake City, 
Yellowstone National Park and 
St. Paul. 
Write for Folder or 
See Your Local Travel Agent 
, TREASURE TOURS, INC. 
© West 40 Street New York City 
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Newfoundland and Labrador 
ELEANOR MARTIN 
Teacher, Sudbury Center School, Sudbury, Massachusetts 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


WITH vacation approaching by leaps 
and bounds, I’ve tried to answer that 
all-important question: Where shall 
it be this time? To be truthful, that 
small taste of ocean travel on the 
Bermuda cruise left me with a bad 
case of sea fever. And so, in keeping 
with the season, I’ve chosen a north- 
land cruise to Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 

Since I shall sail from St. John, 
New Brunswick, I’m going to have a 
splendid time on the way to that port, 
re-seeing the Maine coast. The 
rugged shore line, broken by rushing 
rivers; island-dotted harbors; ship- 
ping crafts of many types; and the 
stately homes of former-day sea cap- 
tains are only a few memories of the 
Pine Tree Land. Once across the 
border a bit of ocean view, then a bit 
of forest, and very quickly one is in 
bustling St. John. 

From the time I cross the gang- 
plank, a new world will be mine— 
new scenes, new experiences, and new 
people. We may sight an iceberg! 
Or, perhaps, bound for the Norway 
of the New World, I shall see an ocean 
liner cleaving the seas on its way to 
the Old World. 

The entrance to St. John’s, New- 
foundland, is said to be similar to a 
Norwegian fiord. There the student 
of deep-sea fishing and the artist 


should be delighted, for the St. John’s 
fleet of Grand Banks schooners is un- 
excelled. I may see some quaint fish- 
erfolk, such as those who live along 
the Gaspé coast. 

But I can scarcely wait for my first 
glimpse of Labrador. A bleak land, 
no doubt, to those first early ex- 
plorers; however, today, holding un- 
told beauties and an undaunted peo- 
ple in its icy grasp. Cliffs, forests, 
rivers, waterfalls, summer flowers, 
wild life are to be seen from the deck, 
and near at hand when the mail and 
packages are delivered at hamlets that 
are isolated from modern-world con- 
tacts for over half the year. 

Then there will be the people— 
French habitants, settled here for 
many generations; men and women 
of Indian and Eskimo extraction; and 
the Grenfell Mission workers, who 
have been the saviors of the natives. 
Being introduced to their homes, to 
their customs, and to their ways of 
living will make time off shipboard 
far too short. 

However, when sailing time does 
come, my regret at leaving so soon a 
place which I’ve anticipated so long 
will be turned into happiness—the 
happiness that I’ve had the opportu- 
nity of at least a short visit and the 
joy of new memories for my Stay-at- 


Home-Time Travel Chest. 














GET THIS CATALOG OF 
SAFETY PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


j EVERWEAR compiete 
45 selection of Playground 


} iv 
j fb avoROUND 
{ 


apparatus offers you 
something more than 
APPARATUS durability and playa- 
bility. It guarantees 
yA SAFETY inevery piece 

yi “e of equipment. 


The 1996 EVERWEAR 
catalog describes the 
new safety sawing seats 

rubber encased 
which take the injury 
element out of swings 

. itincludes a really 
safe climbing apparatus . . . and exclusive fea- 
tures on merry-go-rounds, slides and ladders 
that make for safety. There is a reason why 
EVERWEAR playground equipment is found 
on finest playgrounds everywhere. It is the 
equipment you can depend on for safety, dur- 
ability and economy 


Send for your copy of this catalog TODAY and 
see how EVERWEAK can fill your playground 
needs. There ia no charge. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


Ever Wear 


Manufacturing Company 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


EverWear aiso ose pt ine of 
beach and pool equipment. if you wish to have 
this catalog, siso, please indicate in the coupon. 





EverWear Manutacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 

Please send me the FREE catalog of EVER- 
WEAR playground equipment. 


( ) | am also interested in beach and peoi ap- 
paratus. 


(Name) 


(Addrena) 


(City) (State) 
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AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 





LOFTY SIERRA DOMES, glistening snow peaks, steep granite walls, | 


the nightly Firefall, booming waterfalls and the huge Mariposa Big 
Trees all set the stage for your Yosemite holiday. To overlook Yosem- 
ite would be to miss one of the world’s most amazing scenic wonders. 





Ask your travel or ticket agent for details—seasonal attractions, the com- | 


plete range of accommodations, rates, ways to come and a choice of All- | 


Expense Tours. Y osemite is a four-season playground. It iscentrally located | 


in California and may be easily included on any transcontinental ticket. 


For scenic folders, write to Dr. Don Tresidder, President, Yosemite | 


Park and Curry Co., Box 305, Yosemite National Park, California. | 


Overnight” FROM SAN FRANCISCO OR LOS ANGELES| 
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A Mother's Day Activity 


(Continued from page 15) 


C. Safety. 
1. I will look in both directions 
before I cross the street. 


2. I will not touch live wires. 
3. I will not catch on cars. 

4. I will watch where I am go- 
ing. 

5. I will obey the policeman. 

6. I will help old people. 

7. I will help little children. 

8. I will think “Safety First.” 


IV. Activities. 


A. After forming the citizenship, 
health, and safety codes, we carried 
on the following activities. 

1. A code was assigned as a sin- 

gle topic. The children began 

to think consistently and to give 
oral compositions. 

2. Stories were retold, in which 

the children practiced correct 

language form through imita- 
tion of the author. 

3. Stories partially told were 

completed, in order to develop 

the child’s imagination and to 
form a motive for oral work. 

4. Pictures relating to our codes 

were cut from magazines and 

papers and brought to school. 

5. Poems and quotations relat- 

ing to the codes were collected. 
B. After much oral work, the chil- 
dren began their written composi- 
They made the following 
rules for self-criticism. 

1. Is the title in the middle of 

the page? 

2. Do all the important words 

in the title start with capital 

letters? 

3. Did I skip a line between the 

title and the story? 

4. Did I indent the first line of 

the paragraph? 

5. Does each sentence 

with a capital letter? 

6. Is there a question mark or 

period at the end of each sen- 

tence? 
C. After much discussion, the fol- 
lowing titles were chosen for our 
written Compositions. 

Our Family, My Mother, Our 
Home, How to Act, My Father, 
How to Cross a Street, How to 
Get Ready for School, Our Eve- 
nings at Home, How to Keep 
Healthy, and Two Poems. 

D. After a composition was writ- 
ten for the booklet, a crayon 
drawing was made to illustrate it. 

1. The title was written under 

each illustration. 

2. Pattern letters, H, O, M, and 

E, were drawn on 4" squared 

paper, and made 2” high and 

1%," wide. 

3. The letters and a cut-paper 

design were cut from construc- 

tion paper, and were mounted 
on a sheet of contrasting color, 
6h 

4. The covers and sheets of the 

booklet were fastened with 


brass paper fasteners. 


tions. 


begin 


V. Outcomes. 


A. This project linked home and 
school more closely together. 

B. The teacher gained valuable in- 
formation concerning the chil- 


dren’s home life, in a way that the 


parents did not resent. 
(Continue 


























HAITI: JAMAICA 


SOUTH AMERICA 


AND PANAMA 


Sleep like a baby — on Colombian 
ships all staterooms are outside .., 
amidships. Even at the minimum 
rate. And beds are beds — luxurious 
Simmons beds. No berths! 


Bathe in fresh air pools — drenched 
in sunshine, Swimming pools on 
Colombian ships are outside in the 
sunshine, with broad after-decks. 


Cool as dew — that’s how you feel 
as you dine on Colombian ships — 
dining salons are air conditioned, 
refreshing. Of course, breakfast in 


bed, if you choose. 


Eat like a gourmet — Colombian 
cuisine is intriguing, exciting! .. . 
Planned for the tropics. Coffee is 
Silex brewed on the tables. 


Only Colombian shows you Chris- 
tophe’s Sans Souci and the Citadel la 
Ferriére — by special arrangement 
with the Haitian Government. 


At shore leave — on Colombian 
cruises you visit the most exciting 
Ports, with one to two fascinating 
days in each of them. Colombian 
ships dock direct — do not use tedi- 
ous tenders, 


But ask your travel agent why 
smart people go Colombian. .. 
18-day cruises, $190 up; 11-day 
Haiti & Jamaica cruises, $145 up; 
Il-day Haiti cruises, $125 up. 






17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK ery 
WHitehall 4-800 
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| A Mother's Day Activity 


Kelloggs (Continued from page 72) 
SINGING LADY 


and Her Sponsors Offer 


MUSICAL PLAYS 
for GRADUATION EXERCISES! 


C. The children composed a play- 
let for Mother’s Day. 
D. The children learned to appre- 
ciate the duty they owe to society 
in return for the rights enjoyed. 
E. The children learned to express 
themselves more easily and correct- 
ly in oral and written English. 
F. Every parent became interested, 
and showed keen enjoyment when 
the books were presented. 
VI. Interesting incidents. 
One day the superintendent paid 
| our grade a visit. One boy, who was 

















always very attentive, was called upon 
| twice. He had no idea as to what 
| question had been asked. After our 
visitor left I asked him the reason. 
He replied, “Well, I wrote about him 





IRERNE Pte . 
awe Wick in my composition, ‘How to Act, 

Kellogg's ° 

Singing yesterday. I was taking a good look 

Lady 














at him so that I could draw his pic- 
ture today.” 

One of the little girls drew a pic- 
ture of her mother on the blackboard. 
The illustration was that of a very 
slender woman. One boy exclaimed, 
“Mary’s mother is fat, and she should 
make her look fatter.” Whereupon 
Mary replied, “Oh, I want her to look 
thin because my mother is trying to 
reduce.” 








THE SINGING LADY, recipient of prac- 
tically every popularity award in the 

children’s radio field, has compiled a 

library of musical plays for young people. 
Her sponsors, the Kellogg Company, are | 
making these plays available to schools | 
and young people’s organizations all over 
America. This offer is especially timely 
. now, since the plays are ideal for grad- Bit loGRAPHY 


uation exercises. Citizenship 


108 PLAYS have heen made simple Ringer, Edith H.; and Downie, L. 
- ; é : C.: “Citizenship Readers,” Primer, 
] enough in musie and words for children Home; Book 1, City and Country; 
and Book 3, The Good Citizens 
Club (Lippincott). 


n in the primary grades — yet their beauty 





has been preserved. Each has been 


n planned for one half-hour. Many of the 
Health 


Andress, J. M.: Boys and Girls of 
Wake-up Town (Ginn). 


world’s most famous arias have been ar- 


ranged to be sung and played by young 


people. From start to finish, it will be 


& X : Andress, J. M.; and Andress, A. L.: 
la their own production! | A Journey to Health Land 
nt Ginn). 

NO ADVERTISIN fi h ( 

rare - = — — Lawson, Edith W.: Better Health 
a plays is desired by the Kellogg Company. for Little Americans (Beckley 
ng Their cost simply covers actual handling Cardy). 
My —the complete manuscript and piano | Newmayer, S. W.; and Broome, E. 
. scores for one half-hour play, with C.: Health Habits (American 

‘“cenery and costume suggestions, for ten Book Co.). 


: Whitcomb, C. T.; Beveridge, J. H.; 
y cats and two package-tops of any Kel- and Townsend, E. E.: My Health 


logg Cereal. Habits, Book 3 (Rand McNally). 


———— 





Safety 


Loper, Leila: Safety First Stories 
and Pictures (Hall & McCreary). 
Peardon, Celeste; and Comegys, Ze- 


PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON AT 
YOUR EARLIEST CONVENIENCE 


A part of the Singing Lady radio program, based 








PLAct 
erry 
4- 8000 


937 


ADAPTED CLASSICS 


0 Cimperetia (Massenet) 
ThE MeisTersincer (Wagner) 
Macic F.ure (Mozart 

O Wittiam Tere (Rossini) 

0 Fipe.io (Beethoven) 


ORIGINAL PLAYS 


O Twe Moon Mainoen 
C Rapunzer 
Stow WuiTe ano THE Seven Dwanrs 
C Steering Beauty 
: GoLdiLocks ano THE THree Beans 
O ALice In WONDERLAND 


Check the plays you wish to receive, with the 

number of sets of each (if more than one), and 

fend 10c and two Kellogg’s Corn Flakes or any 

ether Keliogg Cereal package-tops for each set. 

+++ Address Tue Sincine Lapy, Dept. 206, BATTLE 
» Michiean, 
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Upon these plays, will be broadcast every Friday 7 : 

from 6.16 to 6:46 (E.S.T.) over the N.B.C. Biue lina De M.: Adventures in a Big f a 
letwork. Hear them given exactly as in the - . or Friends’ Names 
classroom, with a children's chorus and famous City (Macmillan ) . 

Cage asasteres Ringer, Edith H.; and Downie, L. C.: WRITE US 


School Days, “Citizenship Read- 
ers,” Book 2 (Lippincott). 

Roberts, M. M.: Safety Town Sfo- 
ries (Lyons & Carnahan). 


A Test for Music Week 


(Continued from page 17) 
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II. 1. Sousa 5. 4/4 
2. Polish 6. French 
3. speed 7. Verdi 
4. 3/4 8. psalms 

















ALL- EXPENSE 
TOURS 
$165.00 up— 


from your state an 


$75.00 this year 


Balance 
Next School Year Nw 


Greater UNIVERSITY of. TOURS - 


KANSAS CITY, MO OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





GREATER UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Dept. S5, Kansas City, Mo. 
_ Please send me FREE Yearbook and full information on tour 0) West 


—) East, [) Mexico, —] Alaska—Black Hills—Banffi—Lake Louise, also facts 

on college credit, prices, terms, etc. 

TTI sssiesiicinceunsbanniontnsiieniestnncousssininndhsiitieessniledininetiendieninmamnumebenaninnsabely 

BIBS ROW cccrssceccccccvcccccese0e0 St City State 
State 


After (date) address...................6665 SAS iciiiilaineans City, 













































Now You can make a thrilling F. 

ime 
: CRUISE 
| WORLD 2 
duel 

for just $1037 First Class—with aa 


guides and sightseeing included 


Si re Oo ew ees ee * 


Round the World President Liners,the world’s 
only regular world-cruising ships, sail every 
other week from New York, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco...and you may sail from any one. 


i 

M4 Sa 
~~ 
11h 
One hundred and four unforgettable days on a 
famed informal President Liner... and in Cuba 
and Panama, California, Hawaii, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Malaya, India, Egypt, ltaly and 
France...21 ports along a 26,000 mile Sunshine 


Route... for less than ten dollars per day First Class 
for everything! 


We know it sounds impossible 
that such a cruise can cost so little more than 
simply staying home 

Yet these are the — facts. 





Visit this beach at Colombo 


Your $1037 First Class fare not only carries If you would like to cut your time away to 
you around the worldin honest Americancom- only 85 days, sail from San Francisco, disem- 
tort, but also covers every necessary shore cost oan New York— eliminating only the cruise 


in each of your foreign ports of call. through the Panama Canal. 

If, on the other hand, you would like to have 
moretime abroad, use the unequalled President 
Liner services to see the welll exactly as you 
please! Stopover anywhere, visitashore or make 
sidetrips; continue when you are ready on the 
next or another of these almost identicalships. 








Shop Shanghai's bannered streets 


On your President Liner, with its big play 
decks and outdoor swimming pool, and its 
friendly lounges, you'll have an airy outside 
stateroom ... choose endlessly from varied 
menus for your meals, 


renee 





This is a monastery in Penang 





In Havana and Panama's exciting cities, in 
Honolulu, Japan’s Kobe, China's Shanghai and Round the World fares without shore pro- 
gramme are from only $858 First Class, and 
these are good for two fuil years. Moreover, 
favorable exchange in most foreign countries 
makes stopovers amazingly inexpensive. 


Get Full Details Now 


Your own Travel Agent will be glad to tell you 
all about these President Liner cruises. Or write 
us for Book 15. Offices at 604 Fifth Ave., New 

fork; 110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 514 W. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles; 311 California St., San 
Francisco; 760 Stuart Building, Seattle...and 
in other principal cities, 


DOLLAR 


Visit a Philippine ome place Steamship Lines and 





















Hongkong, the Philippines’ Manila, in Singa- AMERICAN 
pore and Penang in the Malay States, Ceylon’s 


Colombo, India’s Bombay, Egypt's Port Said 







and Suezand Alexandria, in Naples and Genoa Mai/ Line 

and Marseilles, guides and transportation and | 
fees for > allincluded in your fare. NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA * CALIFORNIA-ORIENT | 
And your ship is always your hotel in port! ROUND THE WORLD ® SEATTLE-ORIENT 
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Drawing Pictures of Trees 


(Continued from page 31) 


Drawing the orange tree— 

1. Draw very lightly a circle flat- 
tened a little on top and bottom. 

2. Go over the circle with a wavy 
line. 

3. Add the oranges, two branches, 
and the trunk. 

When children have learned how to 
draw individual tree shapes they may 
place them in compositions, In this 
connection they learn that trees 
which are to look far away are drawn 
smaller, The ground can be made 
more interesting by drawing grass, 
flowers, stones, or paths. 

Children love to draw the sun. 
It often adds to the design of the 
composition. People, animals, clouds, 
or distant hills may also be added. 

Although this lesson has been 
planned for children as young as six 
years, it is one which will be useful 
to children of all grades. When 
they draw pictures from their own 
experiences, they want to know how 
to draw trees. When they draw as a 
part of a geography lesson they need 
to know how to draw different kinds 
of trees. 

Although only four kinds are 
shown here, they indicate the basic 
facts needed in drawing any tree: 
(a) getting the shape of the tree, 
(b) making the edge of the foliage 
show the character of the tree. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TREE Pictures 


1, A home in Norway. Moun- 
tains and evergreens. 

2. Lombardy poplars along a 
street. Houses behind the trees. 

3. Maple trees colored in autumn. 

4. Palm trees of South Sea Islands. 

5. Picking cherries. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TREE DesIGNs 


1. Draw a circle. In it draw a 
tree that is round. Draw flowers, 
squirrels, or birds, under it. 

2. Make an allover design of trees 
for end papers for a nature book. 

3. Make a waterfall in a design. 
Draw wavy lines to make the water 
seem to run. Draw some tall trees 
near by. 


“The Song of the Lark” 


—Jules Breton 


(Continued from page 16) 


meant to be a peasant, went far 
deeper in depicting the true soul of 
the laborer. Each man understood 
the other, Millet is quoted as saying 
to Breton: “We are both seeking in- 
finite nature,.... you, the con- 
volvulus in the wheat, and I the rude 
potatoes.” 

For all of Breton’s poetic approach 
to his painting, his style was strong 
and he believed in realism. 

Breton rose to great distinction in 
his lifetime and received the honors 
of the Institute, the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, and the Legion of 
Honor. He died in 1906. 

Some of his paintings are: “Re- 
turn of the Gleaners,” “The Gleaner,” 
“End of the Day,” “The Benediction 
of the Wheat in Artois,” “The First 
Communion,” and “Evening.” 











AVE 13 days slipped by? 
It seems impossible! 
Time flies on these magnificent 
motorships of “Furness Prince” 
. . « the food is so good, the ae- 
commodations so comfortable, 
the service so smooth, so British 
and self-effacing. It’s a long 
voyage to South America, yet 
Furness makes it seem all too 
short. 


Rio, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires ... the rich and brilliant 
East Coast capitals and nearby 
pampas and green jungles ... lie be 
fore you at your journey’s end, And 
with your first glimpse of South Amer 
ica you'll congratulate yourself for hav 
ing chosen this. really worthwhile, 
really interesting, really different vaca 
tion! Fortunately you have the time 
to make the most of the trip—taking 
six, eight, ten weeks or more to enjoy 
both the cruise and the ports in true 
British fashion . . . leisurely . . . with 
out hurry ... or worry about a lim 
ited time schedule. 


Aboard ship, after the last weeks of the 
closing school term, what a_ blessed 
rest you'll have ... or if you prefer, 
what a whirl of deck-sports, swimming 
in the tiled deck-pool, dancing to 4 
“prom”™-type orchestra. And ashore, @ 
new continent and a new world is wait 
ing to be explored. 


Sail on the “Southern Prince”, “North 
ern Prince”, “Eastern Prince”, o 
“Western Prince”—discover the joys of 
a long voyage under Furness colors! 


Sailings every fortnight from New 
York, with call at Trinidad on return 
voyage. Reservations and literature at 
authorized tourist agents or FURNESS 
PRINCE LINE, 34 Whitehall Street, 
or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


FURNESS Avice LINE 


way lo 
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WHAT TO DO 
AROUND 












a | ail 
Saturday -Sunday . . . SEATTLE-TACOMA 





This is a sample of vacation days in the Pacific 

orthwest. The cost? Surprisingly low. Lowest 
les on the air-conditioned OLYMPIAN— | 
“ectrified over the Rockies to the Sea. Fares 
ties than 2¢ a mile. Pay-as-you-go or travel 
oa the All-Expense plan. 





Por free illustrated books giving itineraries, 
costs and full information ask 
GEO. B. HAYNES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 944, Union Station, Chicago 8014-12 


eM ILWAU KEE 
ROA ous Gusupenes 






In Banff and Yoho Parks 


ELLA VIRGINIA HOCKENBERRY 


Teacher, Rural Schools, 
Randolph County, West Virginia 


1936 Travel Contest 


FOR two years, or since my first 
visit, I have had an ardent desire to 
make another tour of the Canadian 
Rockies. Once you have been there 
—if you are like me—you will never 
feel quite contented anywhere else. 
For me, mountain motoring is always 
thrilling, but motoring in two great 
Canadian National Parks—Banff and 
Yoho—in the midst of the high 
Rockies, is an ultimate in thrills. 

The places that I am especially in- 
terested in visiting once again are 
Banff, Lake Louise, and Emerald Lake, 
all three in the very heart of the 
mountains. On the top of these 
mountains there is snow, while down 
in the valleys all is green and color- 
ful, and above is the bluest of skies. 
The picturesque red-coated Mounties 
patrol the whole region. 

The Banff Springs Hotel, to me, is 
a palace of Fairyland, a great capitol 
of the outdoors. Some people de- 
scribe it as society’s summer rendez- 
vous. It makes one think of a baro- 
nial castle. Inside there is a cool-water 
pool, outdoors a huge warm sulphur 
pool. On a famous course, along the 
winding Bow River, one can enjoy 
golf. Trails lure riders to the sky 
line. Boating, fishing, tennis, and 
dancing are other diversions; and one 
is sure to find interesting people from 
all over the world. The village of 
Banff is a perfect little alpine com- 
munity, devoted to meeting the needs 
of tourists. 

Next is Lake Louise—lovely Lake 
Louise—reaching out from the Cha- 
teau, like a great stained-glass win- 
dow. Bordered with alpine poppies, 
the shore line seems to lead one’s eye 
up and up to Mount Victoria, 
wrapped in deep snow. The social 
life is gay and friendly. In the 
evenings, when the moon shines 
across the lake and music lingers in 
the still air, romance seems nearer 
than it usually does in a prosaic 
world, 

Last is Emerald Lake—a veritable 
Swiss settlement in the Rockies. As 
your motorcar makes the last turn, 
you feel that you must hold on to 
your heart. Here you are apparently 
farthest from civilization, in a region 
where Nature is supreme, yet you 
find that the central Chalet has all the 
conveniences you could ask. The 
cuisine is one to satisfy the ravenous 
outdoor appetites of new arrivals. In 
the evening, by the fireside, strangers 
become like old friends at a reunion. 
“Heavenly,” you will call it, 


The Land of Dr. Grenfell 


(Continued from page 60) 


that were taking it. It would be the 
experience of a lifetime—and who 
can tell the fruit it might bear? 
What stories I could tell to the chil- 
dren in school, in the Church School, 
and in my group of Campfire Girls! 
Some vacation, when my ship 
comes in, I shall sail away to Labra- 


dor, the Land of Dr. Grenfell. 
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° PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


SPOKANE « SEATTLE « TACOMA « PORTLAND * VANCOUVER 


VICTORIA * CALIFORNIA + ALASKA « ORIENT 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


every luxury « every economy 
air-conditioned 


take the 


Bargain Stop-Off Tours in Glacier National Park 


For those whose time is limited the Great Northern Railway has ar- 
ranged low cost 1, 2 or 3 day tours through the heart of Glacier Park. 
(June 15 to Sept. 15.) These toursare the high spot of any vacation trip. 
They are surprisingly economical—complete cost within the Park is 


only $16.00 for 1 day Tour, $28.25 for 2 days, $42.50 for 3 days. 


JAPAN TOUR—68 days— All Expenses, Chicago to Chicago $440 
-------------- JUST SIGN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY------~~ y--- 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. 14, St. Paul, Minn, 


Please send me information about your service to Glacier Park [) Pacific Northwest () 





Alaska [) California () Prepaid Tours () Japan Tour [) 
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This Year all Years 
Great Britain & Ireland 


ORONATION! The thrill and glamour 
of solemn ceremony, the event of a life- 
time in European History. London in 


gala decoration —but do not confine 





yourself to London...England, Scotland, 
lreland and Wales, you must visit them all before 


you return, 


ENGLAND —You must not miss the historic 
monuments, its picturesque countryside and villages; 
the great Cathedral Cities of Canterbury and York, 
Durham and Chester; the ageless Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; the lovely West Country, 
Devon and Cornwall, Shakespeare's home town of 
Strattord-on-Avon —the Lake District, beloved of 
English poets. You must also go to the South Coast 
—to the famous resorts of Brighton and Bournemouth. 


SCOTLAND—You can speed North from London 
to the contrasting beauties of Scotland on the fa- 
mous “Flying Scotsman” or by the “Royal Scot “— 
crack flyers with an international reputation. Thrill to 
the skirl of pipes in Edinburgh—golf at St. Andrews 
and Gleneagles—re-live the brave tales of Scott and 
Stevenson in the Scottish Highlands 


IRELAND — There, too, you will find a_ historic 
country of incredible beauty and charm; your trip 
will be incomplete unless you visit that gracious island 
which offers you open-hearted hospitality and the 
finest of sport. 


And you can travel to the Continent and have a 
choice of 18 different routes including those through 
the famous ports of Dover and Harwich, or sleep 
your way between London and Paris by the new 
Train Ferry service. 


For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Dept. 405 
T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
T. Jones, Middle West Representative, 333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill, J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Representative, 412 W 


Sixth Street, Los Angeles, or your own Tourist Agent 


ASSOCIATED 


BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS 


INCORPORATED 











A May Day Pageant 


(Continued from page 47) 


1. Starting with the right foot, all 


’ skip around pole (12 steps), then, 


with 4 skipping steps, swing in fac- 
ing the pole, and all form a single 
circle with hands joined. 

2. With 4 skipping steps, all ad 
vance toward pole. With 4 skipping 
steps, all move back from pole. Re- 
peat all. 

3. Face partners; join right hands. 
Starting with right foot, turn part- 
ner with 8 skipping steps. Join left 
hands and repeat. 

4. Double circle, partners facing. 
Starting with right foot, all take one 
polka step right, then point left toe. 
Repeat three times more, left, right, 
left (four times in all). 

§. Join right hands with partner, 
and with 4 polka steps turn partners. 
Join left hands, and repeat turn, 
swinging into a single circle on last 
polka step. 

6. All starting with right foot, 
take 8 skips to right around circle. 
Same to left. 

7. Same as Step 2. 

8. Same as Step 2, but grasp rib 
bons on the second advance. 

9. Face partners and with 32 skip- 
ping steps all make a grand chain 
(wind Maypole). 

10. Same as Step 2, but drop rib- 
bons on second advance. 

11. Same as Step 6. 

12. Continue skipping, one dancer 
leading all off the field. 

13. The record is played through 
again, and the fairies, goblins, and 
others who have had part in the pro 
gram dance on the lawn in a finale. 


RECESSIONAI 

Music: “Spring Song,” by Felix 
Mendelssohn. 

As the music begins, the May 
Queen stands. Her court and all the 
children who have taken part in the 
pageant rise and make low curtsies. 
The audience remains standing while 
the Queen is escorted back to the 
building. The Queen leads the pro- 
cession, followed by her attendants. 


Would You Like Reprints 
of Our Broadcasts? 


DID you hear THe INstRucToR’s 
broadcast over short-wave station 
WIXAL on Sunday, April 11? If 
so, or even if not, you may be in- 
terested in a free copy of the broad- 
cast, which had as its topic, “How 
Can the School Help Its Patrons See 
the Value of the Activity Curricu- 
lum?” There is a copy here for you. 
Also available on request are copies 
of the broadcast for February 14, 
“What about Homework?” and that 
for March 14, “How Can You De- 
velop Better Parent-School Relation- 
ships?” A penny post card sent to 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y., 
bearing your request and your name 
and address, will bring any or all of 
these reprints to you. 

The next broadcast, on May 9, 
will have as its topic, “What Record 
of Progress Shall the School Send to 
the Home?” Tune in on 11.79 mega- 
cycles, station W1XAL, at 7 p.m. 
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Just one of the advantages you’ |] enjoy 
at Allerton, Here you will find living 
comfortable and congenial. . . with 


game rooms, gymnasium, restful 
lounges and good restaurants all 
under the same roof as your own 
charming living-bedroom, 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN: Midston 
House, Madison Ave. at 38th St.; Allerton 
House, 143 East 3gth St. FOR WOMEN; 
Allerton House, §7th St. at Lexington Ave, 
Rates start at $10 weekly, $2 daily. 

BURTON F. WHITE, JR. 
General Manager 


Allerton 


CLUB RESIDENCES 
NEW YORK 








GASPE} 


PENINSULA IS 
CALLING YOU 


All Expense Conducted Motor Tour 


13 Days from New York or Albany 
11 Days from Boston 


A quaint, romantic and unspoiled vacation land « 
including Quebec, White Mountains, Bar Harbor. ¢ 


Visit the Dionne Quintuplets! Inquire about : 
special tour to Niagara Falls, Toronto, ‘ 
Callander, Thousand Islands, Ottawa. 


‘ 

Descriptive booklet at your travel agency or? 
mailed on request. ; 
THE GRAY LINE, Inc. : 

@ HOTEL BRUNSWICK BOSTON, MASS. 4 








EUROPEAN TRIPS 


AS LOW AS $296.00- ALSO DE LUXE 


MEXICO 


SUMMER TRIPS 
Calitornia, Grand Canyon, Hollywood, Columbia River | 
Highway, tanadian 


Rockies, time to visit Rainier ane 
Yosemite Valley, 2 weeks, $164.00. 
Grand Canyon, Hawaiian Isiands, Salt Lake City, 
3 weeks, $365.00. 
Yellowstone and Dude Ranch $115.00. | 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


MARNELL trex 


TOURS THAT SATISFY 
AT LOW COST 
105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL 
—— 


FOCUS RANCH 


is a real cattle ranch in northwestern Col- 
orado with accommodations for 4 limited 
number of guests. We invite you to 

your vacation with us. Write for folée 


MR. and MRS. J. B. TEMPLE 
BATTLE CREEK coLo 
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“VIKING” 


Your own choice of time, price, itinerary. 
Sail with the best traditions of Atlantic 
seamanship, the highest standards of 
modern luxury. “Viking” North Country 
cruises retrace Leif Ericsson’s course .. . 
the first trans-Atlantic voyage. 


Kungsholm 


42 DAYS + NORTH CAPE, RUSSIA 


June 30 from New York—Iceland and the 
Midnight Sun, North Cape and Norway’s 
fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, 


Finland, Sweden, Denmark; min. $575 


Cripsholm 


34 DAYS + SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York—Norway’s fjords; 
glamorous Sweden; ancient Vishy on the 


Isle of Gotland; historic Den- $395 


mark; Finland, Russia ... min. 


Or Plan Your Own Trip 
FOR A HOLIDAY IN VIKING LAND 


Spend your vacation in Scandinavia! The 
longer the better, but even if you have 
only 21 days our regular sailings will give 
you a delightful holiday. Favorable ex- 
change, courteous friendliness, generous 
values, safety on land and sea, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a life-long 
memory of delight! Let us help you ar- 
range a Viking trip. No obligation. 


Information at any Travel Agent, or 
PO I 


SWEDISH 


AMERICAN 


636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST Sist St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
BY MOTOR 
EUROPE "3.4002" $379 
Jountries $335 to 14 for $445. Tourist Class. 


‘arepe Summer School Tours 6 to 10 weeks $298 to $460. 
“ment 58 Days $395. Save 30%. Booklet free. 


The Vacation Club, Box 147, Brookline, Mass. 




















See His tory 
IN THE MAKING 


Plan now to include a visit 
to Washington on your va- 
cation schedule this sum- 
mer... see history in the 
making, And stop at the 
capital’s smarter hotel... 
the Raleigh. Rooms from 


$3.50 





M4 
HOTEL 
RALEIGH 











PENNSYLVANIA AVE. AT 12th ST. 


WASHINGTON, D: C. 
©. C. Schiffeler, General Manager 














Vacationing in the 
Canadian Rockies 


(Continued from page 58) 


whose harbor, in ceaseless parade, one 
may see stately liners from the Orient, 
little tugs, and tramp steamers. Then, 
on to California! .. . 


Travet Eprror’s Note: We know 
that many of the teachers who entered 
our 1936 Travel Contest not only hoped 
but definitely planned to take the trips 
outlined in their letters. Others found 
it possible to go when they had not ex- 
pected to be able to do so. Among these 
was Miss Bixby, author of this letter, 
who has since written us as follows: 
“When I sent in my story of ‘The Trip I 
Would Like to Take,’ I had no idea of 
taking such a trip for many years. 
However, I did take just that trip, and 
more than I ever hoped to take, last 
summer. Needless to say, I was just 
thrilled every minute of the six-weeks 
trip.” Before she left home, Miss Bixby 
had quite a definite idea of Banff, Lake 
Louise, and Emerald Lake, but was less 
informed as to what; she would find at 
Jasper Park. Of it she says: “To me, 
Jasper is a paradise beyond description. 
Comparatively few people seem to know 
of it, because it has not been open as a 
park as long as some others.” 


Nova Scotia via Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence 


ELIZABETH ATWATER 


Girls’ Teacher, Gordon's I.R. School, 
Punnichy, Saskatchewan 


1936 Travel Contest 


I HAVE chosen a trip to Nova Scotia 
as providing the most necessary fea- 
tures of a successful vacation—travel 
(involving always some observation 
of human adjustments to natural and 
economic conditions), scenic beauty, 
and historical associations. 

A comfortable Pullman equipped 
with radio speeds us over the prairies 
where only fifty years ago oxcarts 
were the principal means of transpor- 
tation. Soon we are in Ontario, leav- 
ing Fort William in a trim little 
steamer plying on the largest lake in 
the world, taking our place among 
the passenger boats, ore boats, grain 
ships, and many other kinds of craft 
that make up the shuttle of com- 
merce on the Great Lakes. 

This is the region once taken pos- 
session of by explorers for the King 
of France, who was described as “the 
greatest being on earth.” Now a flag 
which was then unknown waves on 
one side of the “Soo” Canal, and on 
the other is the Canadian flag, a 
variation of the Union Jack. It is 
but a stone’s throw between the two 
countries, but no fortifications or 
frowning battlements are seen here or 
anywhere else along more than three 
thousand miles of boundary; and 
they are not needed. 

Crossing Lake Huron, we picture 
the frail craft of Jesuit missionaries 
and other early explorers breasting 
these waters, but the hoarse whistle 
of our own vessel and the “chug- 
chug” of passing motorboats soon re- 
call us to the present. 

At Owen Sound we entrain for 
Toronto, then continue by boat on 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence 

(Continued on page 79) 
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ANDREWS 
ah Merace 


HE very name of New Mexteo ié redolent of history and romance. 
While modern cities and thriving towns today provide com- 


fortable accommodations for the visitor, you can still so easily 
step off the beaten path and back into a great amspoiled empire of scenic beauty 
and historic significance. 

The fascinating ruins of cities old beyond history invite your explorations — 
Pueblo Bonito, Rito de los Frijoles, Puye, and scores of others that are mute evidence 
of a civilization that flourished thousands of years ago. 

You can follow in the footsteps of Coronado and his Conquistadores, who wrote 
the first pages of American history in long-past 1540, to the very spots and pueblos 
he saw and visited. You can see the quaint Indian life that goes on hardly changed 
since Coronado, the same customs and ceremonial dances, the same communal 
tilling of the soil. 

Here, too, you will find the romance of the Old West of song and story, where 
men still ride the ranges and sleep under the stars with heads on saddles, 

And for majestic scenic beauty, New Mexico is unsurpassed in America. Every 
turn of the road brings another magnificent vista, as the great sweeping mesas break 
into the tumbled ranges of the Southern Rockies. Wide highways carry you through 
a real Land of Enchantment, and the world-famous Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
eight national monuments and seven national forests are 


merely high spots in a vacation you'll always remember. 







weeks in 


MEW MEXICO 


AN0 6+ tacnantmunt 


Cy ay Ta its 


The coupon below will bring free booklets and map. 
Mail it, today! 








STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 331, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico h\ / 
Please send your road map and free booklet “Two Weeks in 
New Mexico” to: 
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A Test in Hygiene 


(Continued from page 17) 


Key 
I. spinach oatmeal 
orange juice carrots 
green beans milk 
porridge apples 
lettuce eggs 
Il. lie 3. € tj. € 
2. a 4. b 
Il. 1. Do §. Don’t 
2. Do 6. Do 
3. Do 7. Don’t 
4. Do 8. Do 


The Spirit of World 
Friendship 


(Continued from page 48) 


(Third Child of America, in 
Greece, comes in front of curtain and 
tells how the Olympic Games origi- 
nated in Greece. An ancient Greek 
game may be described, and as the 
curtain opens children in Grecian 
costumes may be playing the game. 
As the curtain closes, a Greek child 
comes forward and presents the flag 
of Greece to the American child. 
They go off stage together.) 

(Fourth Child of America, in 
Egypt, comes in front of curtain and 
tells about the great pyramids. 
curtain opens and children dressed in 
Egyptian costume show pictures of 
Egyptian scenes that they have made 
in art classes. These may be shown as 


a movie with the children giving a. 


alk about each picture. As the cur- 
fain closes, an Egyptian child comes 
forward and presents the flag of 
Egypt to the American child. They 
go off stage together.) 

(Fifth Child of America, in Ara- 
bia, comes forward and tells about 
The Arabian Nights. He tells part of 
the story, “Aladdin and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp.” The curtain opens and 
part of the story is dramatized. An 
Arabian child presents the flag of 
Arabia to the American child, and 
both go off stage together.) 

(Sixth Child of America, in Persia, 
comes forward and tells of the skill 
of the Persians in making rugs. A 
colorful rug may be displayed and 
Persian children may explain how the 
design is made and woven. Children 
may show several designs for rugs 


| that they have made on paper as an 


activity. A Persian child presents the 
Persian flag to the American child. 
They go off stage together.) 

(Seventh Child of America, in 
Japan, comes forward and tells of that 
quaint custom, “The Feast of the 
Dolls,” held on the third of March 
each year in Japan. The curtain 
opens showing steps covered with red 
cloth, with dolls arranged according 
to this custom. Smaller children may 
be dressed as Japanese dolls and sit on 
steps. Other Japanese children may 
be seen looking on. As curtain closes, 
child of Japan presents the flag of 
Japan to the American child. They 
go off stage together.) 

(Curtain opens, and Spirit of 
Friendship is again seen with the 
American children grouped about 
her, holding the foreign flags. They 
sing again the song, “There Are Many 
Flags in Many Lands.”’) 


| and hygiene. 
The | 
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A nursery in the Donetz coal-mining basin, Ukraine’ 


The Life of Children in the Soviet 
Union is being made happy and 
The people of the USSR 
have recorded in 20 years since 


joyous. 


1917 tremendous advances in jn- 
dustry and agriculture which have 
made possible the building of 
thousands of institutions for the 
care of children both in education 
For educators this 
life adds im- 
mensely to the scenic and historic 


aspect of Soviet 


interest of this one-sixth of the 
world. 


Tours usually begin at Leningrad, 
They 
may be planned to extend dows 
the Volga through the Caucasus 


Moscow, Kiev or Odessa. 


| mountain region, along the Black 


Sea coast to sunny Crimea and 
Ukrainia. The sever 
teenth International Geological 
Congress takes place in Moscow 
and Leningrad July 20 to 29. 


colorful 


Consult Your Travel Agent 


Select from the many itiner- 
aries available at inclusive rates 
of $15 per day first class, $8 
tourist, $5 third . . . providing 
all transportation on tour in the 
USSR, fine hotels, meals, sight- 
seeing and _ guide-interpreter 
service. For map of the Soviet 
Union and Booklet IN-4, write 
to Intourist, Inc. 





INTOURIST, it 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicase 
756 South Broadway, Los — 
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A gorgeous vaca- 
tion land bathed 
in cool ocean 
breezes... Sailing 
on a great land- 
locked bay...deep 
sea fishing with all 
the thrills .. . clean, 
wide beaches for 
swimming or just 
plain loafing, and 
playground parks of 
semi-tropical love- 
liness await you at 
SAN DIEGO, where 
California began and 
Mexico begins. 


Visit SAN DIEGO this summer, a 
city you'd love to call your home . 
and why not? Who knows but that 
your vacation might end in just such 
an adventure, and life begin anew 
for you in this lovely southern 
California community. 











"503 Things to 
Do and See in 
San Diego,” an 
illustrated book 
let full of thing: 
you'll want to 
know. And the 
‘Summer Ses 
sion Bulletin 
of San Diego 


A Both FREE 


upon reques! 


Address 
Dept 
24 MY 


San Diego-California Club 

















State College.” 





CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


« WASHINGTON, D. C. 





e REME 
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Nova Scotia via Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence 


(Continued from page 77) 


to Montreal. Having viewed the city 
as Cartier viewed its site so long ago, 
from the summit of Mount Royal, we 
travel by boat again to historic Que- 
bec (one of the high lights of our 
tour), and by train to Halifax. 

Now we are in the “Land of Evan- 
geline.” Of course we visit Grand 
Pré, the “Basin of Minas,” and 
“Blomidon’s blue sea wall”; also 
Windsor, former site of the oldest 
colonial collegiate institution in the 
Dritish Empire (King’s College). 

We may drive down the Annapolis 
Valley through a hundred miles of 
apple blossoms, passing through An- 
napolis, once Port Royal, the oldest 
town in North America. Here in this 
land of first things, the first boat built 
in North America was launched, the 
first wheat crop was sown, the first 
grist mill was erected, and the first 
apples were raised. Also the first con- 
vert to Christianity was baptized. 

Here one might spend weeks in 
quiet relaxation. However, we must 
see the fishing fleet at Lunenburg and 
cruise along the coast and across to 
Cape Breton Island. We should have 
a peep at Louisburg and revel in the 
beauty of the Bras d’Or Lakes. 

This has been no mere sight-seeing 
trip. Some of the courage of those 
early colonists, some of the persever- 
ance of their successors, and some of 
the beauty of the apple blossoms will 
have fallen upon our souls, so that we 
too may be inspired to do “first 
things” for our schools, our commu- 
nities, and our country. 


“Believe It or Not” 


(Continued from page 56) 


Along the coast is the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes. Where else ex- 
cept in Yellowstone Park would one 
see so many marvels of volcanic ori- 
gin? For a thousand miles or more 
the shore line is so rugged and grand 
that it is said to be like a strip of 
the Norwegian coast transported to 
America. 

At Ketchikan, we could see more 
salmon packed than anywhere else in 
the world. At Fairbanks, in the in- 
terior of a land traditionally supposed 
to be given over to Eskimos and In- 
dians, we should find the northern- 
most institution of higher learning in 
America—the University of Alaska. 

In the world of fiction, Alaska 
offers attractions. It’s the home of 
Santa Claus—or at least of his rein- 
deer—to the small child; the land of 
Dangerous Dan McGrew to the boy; 
the setting of Rex Beach’s Silver 
Horde to the adult fond of outdoor- 
life stories. Tales of hazardous ven- 
tures and fabulous winnings spring 
to mind at the very mention of 
Klondike, Nome, and Dawson, 

But most of all, Alaska is a land 
with a glowing future, rich in prod- 
ucts dear to commerce—gold, cop- 
per, fish, and furs—with promise of 
large growth in agriculture. It is 
blessed with a coast temperature that 
seldom falls below zero in winter. 

I’m warming up to Alaska. How 
about you? 


GO ONE WAY 
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by following 
this simple plan: 


It isn’t every day you go to California. 
So when you do, why not see as much 
of the West as possible? Why not add 
Southern Arizona to your trip, and the 
great white mountains of Oregon and 
Washington? 


You can do this on a Southern Pacific 
ticket. Simply go west on one of 
Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes 
and return on another one, That's all 
there is to it. You see a different part 
of the United States each way. You see 
twice as much of the West as you would 
if you went and returned on the same 
route, And from most eastern and mid- 
western points it doesn’t cost you one 
cent extra rail fare! 


FINEST TRAINS. On Southern Pa- 
cific’s Four Scenic Routes you'll ride 
the West’s finest trains: Overland 
Route’s distinguished Overland Lim- 
ited; Golden State Route’s luxurious 
Golden State Limited; Sunset Route’s 
romantic Sunset Limited and the 
Shasta Route’s Cascade. All these 
trains are completely air-conditioned, 
famous for their fine dining car ser- 
vice and their atmosphere of western 
hospitality. 


Between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, you can ride the new Daylight, 
most beautiful train in the West. 


LOWEST FARES IN HISTORY! South- 
ern Pacific spring fares, now in effect, 
are the lowest ever offered at this sea- 
son. For example, $57.35 from Chicago 
to California and back in air-conditioned 
chair cars; $68.80 in air-conditioned 
tourist sleeping cars (plus small berth 
charge) ; $86 in air-conditioned stand- 
ard Pullmans (berth extra). Low sum- 
mer excursion fares start May 15. 


FREE TRAVEL GUIDE. Plan your 
trip with our new booklet, How to See 
the Whole Pacific Coast. More than 80 
big pictures. For your free copy, write 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. IN-5, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
THIS OFFER RESTRICTED TO TEACHERS AND 
ADULTS ONLY. 
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Four SCENIC ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA 














































































An International Good 
Will Tour 


(Continued from page 65) 


WEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


200 miles of ocean 
isn’t enough! 


The seventh grade, representing 
South America, was also fortunate in 
securing co-operation from towns- 
people. Our high-school principal, 
who had taught several years in Bo- 
livia, brought an interesting exhib- 
it of clothing, blankets, tools, and 
baskets, and answered questions about 
them. A young man from Colombia, 
a student in our college, came and 
answered questions too. He exhib- 
ited a large hand-woven sleeping 





Wedding in Dalecarlia 


hammock and his passport. Coffee From the cheery log homes decorated with 
passpo ; 9 

and vanilla wafers were sold. branches of birch, country fiddlers lead the 

The whole entertainment had precession 10 the village green. Arcund 


the traditional Maypole brightly costumed 
Dalecarlia lads and lassies swing happily in 
the dances of their June Midsummer Festival. 


popular appeal, and everyone agreed 
that it was both educational and en- 
tertaining. Teachers felt repaid for 
their efforts. They were convinced 
that it had merit as an adventure in | 
international friendship. | 
The sixth-grade pupils wrote to | 

| 





To an American these joyous youths with 
their glorious heritage are a symbol of 
Sweden's natural charm. 





Make Sweden your gateway to all the 
northern wonderlands and the fascinating 
Baltic region. 





the Ministers of Education of Scot- 
land and Ireland and asked to be put 
in touch with pupils of their age in 
those countries. Before school closed 
a sixth-grade girl received an exceed- 
ingly interesting letter from a girl in | 
Edinburgh, asking this little South 
Dakota girl to be her “pen pal.” 

Such contacts as these are certain- 
ly worth while. Besides inculcating 
“> international good will, there is no 
’ doubt that the project vitalized the 
teaching of geography. 

Although money-making was not 
the primary purpose in giving the 
program, we were greatly pleased to 
find that it had yielded the best | 
financial returns of any program our 
school had presented for several years. | 


Only five hours by plane from London, 
Paris; three hours from Berlin. Bythroughtrains 
from Berlin and Hamburg or direct in fast 
liners from New York in eight luxurious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for Our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countries- a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Departmeni N11. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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England, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Germany, France. Personally es- 
corted. All expenses from port te port 
including transportation by ship, rail 
and motor, berths, hotels, meals and 
sightseeing. Other delightful tours in- 
clude even more of Europe, visiting 
Italy, Scandinavia, Soviet Union and 
Mediterranean. Write for Literature. 
Early reservations necessary this year. 


The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


57 East Washington St., Chicago 








AVERNS 


Wonderful and Spectacular 
ON U S 11, NEW MARKET, VIRGINIA 
Write for Free Iiustrated Booklet 


=< ENDLESS 
C 












TEACHERS—PRINCIPALS--SUPTS., 


Get my plan and assure yourself of success when getting 
your next position. $2.00 brings the plan that brought me 
fifteen vacancies and four contracts to teach, also doubled 
salary in two years. Money back if not satisfied. 

E, T. Nelson, Principal Roosevelt School, St. Cleud, Mian. 








ROVAI 
CORGE TUNNEL 
“CCENIC [IMITED-- 


is air-conditioned thruout-- 
coaches, diners, tourist and 
standard Pullmans, lounge-ob- 

Ultra-smart 
travel service is combined with 
luxurious economy... 3 tasty 
meals for as little as 90c per 
day in coaches and tourist cars 

Vacation fares are low. 





You want to know and we 
want to tell you all about the 
spectacular scenery which dis- 
tinguishes the route of the 
Scenic Limited from all other 
American railroads. Your request 
will bring complete information. 


Missouri Pacific Lines 
1601 Mis ri Pacific Bic 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. 

1 Equitable Bldg. 
Deriver Colo 

Western Pacific R. R. 
371 Mills Bldg 

San Francisco, Calif 


Mail This Coupon to Any 
of the Above Oifices. 


Pleas: sendr 








The “Last Frontier” 


(Continued from page 57) 


when the bones of men and of horses 
bleached together on the slopes of the 
perilous White Pass. 

I'd gladly exchange all my book- 
acquired familiarity with Alaska for 
one day in which to stroll along 
Governor’s Walk in old Sitka, to 
view the priceless treasures in famous 
St. Michael’s Cathedral, and to saun- 
ter down totem-lined Lovers’ Lane 
to Indian River Park. 

It is delightful to read of dahlias 
nine feet high, with blossoms as big 
around as a dinner plate, of straw- 
berries as large as a hen’s egg, and 
cabbages of bull’s-head size. 

It is pleasant, also, to read of the 
special attractions of the Pullen 
House in Skagway. Mrs. Harriet 
Pullen every morning sets before 
each of her guests a pan of milk 
from which those fortunate souls 
may skim the cream for their coffee 
and cereal. To me those pans of milk 
are symbolic of the country’s large- 
ness of hospitality. Alaska—the land 
where the traveler skims his own 
cream—is where I’d choose to spend 
my vacation. 


“Top of the World” 


MRS. PEARL FRENCH PIPER 


Principal, Pearl F. Piper School, 
Seattle, Washington 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


I HAVE been down to the docks to- 
night. I sat for a long time watching 
a trading schooner loaded for her 
long summer voyage to the most 
northerly settlement in America— 
Point Barrow, the “top of the 
world.” 

Her four tall masts stood out sharp- 
ly against a sunset sky. Her sails were 
furled. All was still, save the lap- 
ping of incoming tide against her 
sides. Scarcely a movement of the 
vessel herself, so heavily was she load- 
ed. Tomorrow will see her on her 
way: first, in tow of a powerful tug, 
through Puget Sound and the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca; then, spreading her 
sails, she will enter the great Pacific 
and journey on to Bering Sea and the 
silent Arctic. 

My friends would not suspect that 
the thing I long to do, more than any 
other, is to sail with that boat on her 
long voyage. 

Why? Ask yourself if your life 
has been conventional and circum- 
scribed. If you have any red corpus- 
cles in your blood, you respond to the 
appeal of such adventure. 

And adventure it is, of many kinds: 

The thrill of senses to wind in the 
sails, salt spray on the cheek, the rise 
and fall of the boat from crest to 
trough of waves. 

The awe-inspiring vastness of sea 
and sky, with scarce a horizon be- 
tween. 

The sight of strange creatures of 
the deep—a school of walrus or seal 
sprawling on rocks or ice floe, a polar 
bear teaching her cub to swim, per- 
haps a close-up of that devil of the 
northern waters, the killer whale. 

Encounter with ice, dazzling in the 

(Continued on page 82) 
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NO NUMBER OF PUTTY-KNIFE EDGES 


CAN EQUAL 


©, | APSCO 


KEEN KN/FELIKE 


* | CUTTERS#" 
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KNIFEILIKE CUTTERS 


Look at the knife-like APSCO 
CUTTERS — compare them with 
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Cross section of APSCO 








CUTTERS showing 
knife-like cutting edge, 
top bevel and undercut. 







others, You'll readily see why 
every keen, sharp “Tooth” CUTS 
++.» mever scrapes! ; 

Notice — only APSCO e 
TERS have the concave design on 
the LOWER side of each fine cut- 
ting ““Tooth” — thereby provid- 
ing room for pencil shavings to 
curl against for a clean cutting 
job. 

Observe, also, that the UPPER 
side of the “Tooth” has a bea 
BEVEL — terminatingsd ; 
knife-like CUTEL 
featureexélusive with APSCO 

> ERS. That’s why we say — 
segnuaEn only APSCO CUTTERS approach 
the ideal of a knife-like edge com- 

bined with great durability. 

Naturally, 85% of the schools 
in the United States have stand- 
ardized on APSCO Automatic 
Pencil Sharpeners. 


— ~~ 
KNIFELIKE 






ONLY APSCO CUTTERS APPROACH THE IDEAL OF A 








AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Closing Day Exercises 


FOR ALL GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
By Grace B. Faxon 

Every teacher will find this book invaluable when preparing a 
program for the last day of school. The contents are arranged in 
eight parts, the first five of which consist of exercises for speci- 
fied grade groups, but this material may be interchanged as desired. 
The other three parts include specimen parts for graduation pro- 
grams (actually written by graduates), suggestive programs for 
closing day in all grades, and plays. Nearly 200 selections in all, 
many of which are usable at any time during the year. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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sO ) Hawaii! America’s South Sea isles were 
fashioned for vacation gaiety! Thrill to her 


sports of surf and mountain, her beauty, history, hospitality! Enjoy 
the art of whiling time away, without considering clock or calendar. 


oe 


Relax in the luxury of Matson-Oceanic liners, as they speed 
their less-than-five-day crossing from California over a smooth 
and sunlit sea. Discover how reasonably these lifelong mem- 
ories may be secured, with fares and Island living costs so 
attractively moderate! Sailings every few days from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Hotel reservations at the beautiful Royal Hawaiian and the 
Moana at Waikiki, now made when you arrange steamer 
accommodations. A new convenience for Matson travelers. 


Se 


Continue, if you wish, to further glamour beneath the South- 
ern Cross. Sailings every four weeks of personally-escorted 
Matson South Pacific Cruises—via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji— 
to the adventure-lands of New Zealand and Australia! 17,000 
miles; 46 days; 11 shore excursions! All-inclusive-cost, com- 
plete cruise, First Class, for certain Summer sailings, $595. 


\-> 
he All details furnished by Travel Agents or: 


MATSON LINE—OCEANIC LINE 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York; 230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago; 215 
Market St.,San Francisco; 723 West Seventh St., Los Angeles; 213 East Broad- 
way, San Diego; 814 Second Ave., Seattle; 327 Southwest Pine St., Portland. 














“Top of the World” 


(Continued from page 81) 


ever-changing light of the long Arc- 
tic day, but a constant menace. 

Equally interesting are the human 
contacts: 

The skipper—contrary to all tra- 
dition, young, cultured, often quot- 
ing a bit of verse or discussing a point 
of science, but ever the skillful mar- 
iner and canny trader; a great love 
for his white-winged vessel a domi- 
nant note in his character. 

The sturdy crew, to whom going 
aloft in icy wind and blinding snow is 
but a commonplace. 

Clambering aboard the ship at the 
far-scattered trading posts are the 
friendly parka-clad Eskimos with 
furs, ivory, and curios to barter for 
guns, ammunition, clothing, tools, 
canned goods—articles which their 
contact with civilization has rendered 
essential, 

Workers in schools, hospitals, mis- 
sions, lighthouses, and wireless sta- 
tions eagerly await this vessel’s annual 
visit, their only opportunity to obtain 
supplies. (Heroic men and women 
these, with no thought of heroism.) 

Sometimes the ship’s line is made 
fast to a great jutting arm of ice and 
the precious freight is carried ashore 
in lighters, for there are no docks in 
the Arctic. 

Farther and farther north goes our 
gallant craft—Nome, St. Michael, 
Kotzebue, Wainwright, and the final 
outpost Point Barrow. No longer are 
these mere names on a map; they 
have become living realities. 

Le % 2S oe % 

My little ship of adventure sails 
tomorrow. Alas! I shall watch her 
from the shore. 

But there will be other summers! 


Exploring Eastern Canada 


(Continued from page 55) 


This whole province of Quebec 
teaches that races, once opposed, can 
live together, preserving the language, 
religion, and culture of each. 

Gaspé is the great peninsula south 
of the St. Lawrence. Here we slip 
back three centuries to ancient peace. 
French farmers, plowing with oxen, 
pause to look. Clusters of children 
wave their hands decorously. Dogs 
draw carts holding the week’s supply 
of groceries. In a century-old out- 
door oven a Frenchwoman bakes the 
most delicious bread in all the world. 
Taste it, warm! 

“How long have you lived here?” 
we ask, in French. Wonderingly she 
replies, “Toujours” (always). 

Acres of split cod are drying on 
wattles in the sun; near by are 
patches of potatoes or hay, with an 
ox drawing the hay cart. A priest 
blesses the fleet of fishing dories as it 
moves out of the cove. 

I'll save the legends till we meet. 
As for the Micmacs, I bought seven 
of their baskets, but my friends have 
gently taken every one away from 
me. We'll get more this summer. 
You're going, too? That’s fine! 

You'll be in rural England, Nor- 
mandy, and Brittany, in London and 
Paris, and all of them on this side of 
the Atlantic. Meet me in Detroit. 














AGENTS 
WANTED! 


To Represent 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
AND OTHER 
LEADING MAGAZINES 


in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Confer- 
ences, Association 
Meetings and Other 
Teachers’ Gatherings 
° 
An opportunity to 
earn extra money 
by pleasant work 





Liberal Commissions 
Allowed 


Make application at once 
to insure receiving desired 
assignment. 


Sample copies and neces- 
sary supplies and instruc- 
tions furnished free. 
ADDRES 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 




















MEXICO 6500 Mile Tour $75 


21 Day Cirele Tour via Pan American Highway. Alwaysoe 
in Summer. Conducted 9000 mile circle U, §. Tow 
ONLY $150. U.S. TOUR & TRAVEL BUREAU, 
157 W. 47 St., New York. BRyant 


Pp! 


Dept. A 





2th ANNUAL 

LG RIMAGE crenos 
ALL EXPENSE EUROPEAN TOURS $235 UP 

HAYES TRAVEL SERVICE 
193 No. La Salle St. 








AN INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM HEL? 


Studies of 
Famous Paintings 


@ This book contains studies 
of the 100 famous paintings 
most used for picture study in 
the schools today. The study of 
each picture includes: the story 
of the picture, the story of the 
artist, questions to ask the 
pupils in regard to the picture, 
and a small reproduction of t 

painting itself. There is a com 
venient index and a suggest 

grading for the 100 pictures 
104 pages, size 7 x 1014 inches 


Attractively bound in heavy 
paper covers. 
Price 
50 Cents 
Postpaid 
F. A. Owel 


Publishing Compal) 


Dansville, N- ¥ 
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Front Seat Drivers . .. 
back Seat Drivers ... adopt the 


KLEENEX 
HABIT 


@ Of course it’s the thing to do—keep 





Kleenex Tissues in the car to clean the 
wheel and windshield, to wipe hands 
ind greasy spots so clothes don’t be- 
come soiled. And to dust and polish 
the car, 

Then, when you have a cold, there’s 
nothing like the Kleenex Habit to 
wothe a tender nose. It saves money 
it reduces handkerchief washing. Be- 
sides, Kleenex tends to retain germs, 
thus checks the spread of colds through 
the family. Use each tissue once —then 
destroy, germs and all. Buy your 
Kleenex today—for the car and for your 
home and office, too. 














Keep Kleenex in Every Room. 
Save Steps — Time — Money 
To remove face creams and 
cosmetics ...To appl eg om 
> ee hy shape Ae lot lip- 
stick ...To dust and polish... 
For the baby... And keep a box 


in your kitchen. 





No waste! No mess! 

Pull a tissue — the 

mext one pops up 
ready for usel 


KLEENEX 


A disposable tissue made of 
Cellucotton (not cotton) 
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How Can We Help Children Use 
Their Leisure Time Effectively? 


(Continued from page 12) 


IN RURAL SCHOOLS.-Discussed by Ernest E. Stonecipher 


Some districts stressed beautifica- 
tion of grounds and constructive play. 
The culminating event of the year 
was a playday featured by a basket 
dinner. Interests thus developed 
spread to the homes. Flowers, gar- 
dens, croquet grounds, and _ other 
aesthetic or recreational enterprises 
engaged the attention of all. 

Recognizing the problem of leisure 
time, the school should provide chil- 
dren with a wide variety of good 
reading, opportunity for co-operative 
play, club work, nature study, and 
activities involving music, art, and 
handicrafts. The child should par- 
ticipate in these of his own volition 
and for the joy he derives therefrom. 
To achieve these aims, careful plan- 
ning and flexible organization and 
administration are necessary; more- 
over they call for alert teachers, well 
informed and keenly interested in 
the child and his problems. 


Freedom 


and flexibility must be provided, but 
not at the expense of self-control. 
group discipline, and concern for 
others. Emphasis must be placed 
upon pleasure and satisfaction rather 
than upon marks and standards, the 
goal being development of skills, in- 
terests, and appreciations that will 
find expression in the home and com- 
munity. 

Training for wise use of leisure 
time, a fundamental responsibility of 
the school, should not be incidental or 
left to chance. This training should 
result in the child’s providing much 
of his own recreation rather than de- 
pending upon cheap, tawdry, com- 
mercial forms of entertainment. The 
attainment of this objective depends 
largely upon the vision and concern 
of the teacher and the community. 
The experiences should be so vital 
that the children will turn naturally 
to wholesome leisure pastimes. 


FROM THE VILLAGE VIEWPOINT—Discussed by Frances Hobbs 


vacation. Charles has built a house, 
complete from cellar to shingled 
roof. The superintendent’s daughter 


has organized a lending library of 
children’s books. Teachers who plan 
hobby exhibitions encourage children 
to engage in similar activities. 

Parents and teachers may wield an 
influence by concerted action in 
creating a demand for suitable mo- 
tion pictures for children, properly 
equipped playgrounds, and recreation 
centers, as well as providing for 
swimming instruction and_play- 
ground leadership. 

School citizens learn to assume re- 
sponsibility and take part in govern- 
ing themselves and are likely to be 
good community members, with the 
habits already formed of using and 
preserving the facilities of library, 
museum, historical shrines, and rec- 
reation centers. 

One school staff helped the parents 
to provide for their children’s leisure 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES - 


It is not essential to have an ex- 
pert in each field present and guide 
leisure activities. On the contrary, 
very often a guide who initiates such 
an undertaking without previous 
training, but with spontaneity and 
interest, dynamically draws in many 
students eager to explore the new 
field with a leader who works right 
along with them rather than from a 
background far superior to theirs. 

In their program of guidance, many 
city schools provide the opportunity 
to develop worth-while interests 
through club work, for which a spe- 
cial weekly period is provided during 
school hours. Each of several clubs 
sponsors a different interest. Mem- 
bership being voluntary, homogeneous 
grouping results, and under guidance 
of a good adviser the club is potential 
sponsor of a lively activity. 

The character of the local situation 
will often suggest the types of clubs 


through guidance in the selection of 
educational toys; exhibiting the best 
new books for children just before 
Christmas; discovering musical talent 
in pupils and providing instruments 
and instruction; providing school 
radio programs, which led children to 
turn the dial to worth-while music 
for the family to enjoy; advising the 
parents about the right tools for the 
boy’s workbench; emphasizing home 
decoration in the art course; giving 
boys lessons in camp cookery; and 
teaching the girls how to arrange a 
table attractively, serve a meal suc- 
cessfully, and make garments. Doing 
real things in school contributes to 
doing useful things in leisure hours 
at home. 

The school has only to awaken in- 
terest and furnish some necessary 
skills, and the inventive construction, 
artistic creation, original poem or 
story, emerges from the child’s own 
imagination and experiences. 


-Discussed by Ella Callista Clark 


which give promise of success. The 
popularity of amateur photography 
and current events seems to be grow- 
ing rapidly. A travel-via-book club, 
as well as music, art, and dramatic 
organizations, often arouses enduring 
interests in pursuits which, in adult 
life, will have vocational value. 

In regular classwork there is wide 
opportunity to inspire pupils with 
interest in following some activity 
voluntarily. For example, in nature 
study the teacher can give that mag- 
ic touch which opens to the pupils 
Mother Nature's vast storehouse of 
wonders. The fascinating field of 
bird lore, for instance, is a joyous area 
for exploration. 

We must face this problem of lei- 
sure seriously. Here is a startling 
challenge to the teacher to do his 
part to prepare tomorrow’s citizenry 
to meet its problems of leisure intel- 


ligently and happily. 














ightseeing 
FROM A 
DECK CHAIR 


Utterly different...a cruise to 
Alaska! Set sail on mirror 
calm seas... the longest shel- 
tered sea-lane in the world... 
aboard ship, yet close to a shore- 
line that pierces the skies in 
breath-taking grandeur. Here 
is totem-land; land of leaping 
salmon; land of the midnight 
sun. Here, from your ship's 
deck you'll watch mighty gla- 
ciers, spectacular fjords, soar- 
ing mountain peaks. 












Ashore you'll visit 
strange ports-o’-call, 
tiny fishing villages, 
the Yukon. Treat 
yourself to that thrill 
of thrills... a trip to 
Alaska, this summer 

.. an exhilarating, 
exciting and econom- 
ical vacation, 

Send for our 


fascinating Alaska Album, 
It's yours for the asking. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


PITTI TTT 

kr, E. NELSON 

366 Northern Pacific 

Railway 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Send me information, please, on: 
| Alaska [| Yellowstone () California ¢ 

(} Rainier Park [() Pacific N. W 

(.) Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches 


} Fecorted Tour [Independent Trip | 
Name oe 
Address 


————e——E State. 


ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 
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A teacher of music in a public 
school was explaining the meaning 
of f and ff in a song that they were 
about to sing. After explaining the 
first sign, she said, “Now children, if 
f means forte, what does ff mean?” 

“Eighty,” shouted the class in 
unison. 


Curious Old Lady: Why, you’ve 
lost your leg, haven’t you? 
Cripple: Well, I'll be darned if I 


haven’t! 


“Can anyone in the class give me 
an example of how Nature provides 
for man’s needs?” asked the teacher. 

“I can,” said Henry. “What could 
be more convenient than ears, to hook 
your glasses over?” 


We've all heard about the absent- 
minded professor who poured the 
syrup down his back and scratched 
his pancake, but how about the one 
who poured the catsup on his shoe and 
tied his spaghetti? 


A schoolteacher asked the pupils 
to write a short essay and choose 
their own subject. A _ little girl 
handed in the following paper: 

“My subject is ‘Ants.’ Ants is of 
two kinds, insects and lady uncles. 
Sometimes they live in holes, and 
sometimes they crawl into the sugar 
bole, and sometimes they live with 
their married sisters. That is all I 
know about ants.” , 


Tommy was home after his first 
day of school. 

“Well, dear,” asked his mother, 
“what did they teach you?” 

“Not much,” said Johnny, sadly, 
“Il have to go back tomorrow.” 


Visitor: Why, you’re even prettier 
than your mother. 

Sally: I ought to be, I’m a later 
model. 


Teacher: By what is Australia 
bounded? 


James: Kangaroos. 


Teacher: You should use tooth- 
paste. 

Pupil: But none of my teeth are 
loose. 


“Let me see, Johnny, didn’t you 
miss class yesterday?” 
“Not in the least, Miss Jones.” 


Teacher: Why doesn’t the corn belt 
extend further east? 
Student: The Allegheny Mountains 


are in the way. 


“The teacher sent Bill to the prin- 
cipal, for cheating.” 

“What did he do?” 

“She caught him counting his ribs 
during a physiology exam.” 


Betty Ann, making her first trip 
to a dairy farm, saw a cow with a 
bell around its neck. She exclaimed, 
“Oh, Daddy, look at the cow with the 
lavalier.” 


Ants are said to be the hardest 
working creatures. Yet they seem 
to have time to be at all the school 
picnics. 





























HE was “notorious” 
for her sick head- 
aches, Finally a friend 
said, “Why don’t you 
give NRs a trial?’’ 

ith Nature’s Remedy (NR 
Tablets) she noted a thorough 
cleansing of poisonous wastes— 
a complete natural action that 
she hadn’t experienced for ages. 
Yet so gentle and refreshing. 
Try NRs yourself. They are so 
fine for constipation, so useful 
in warding off colds, so-called 
“*bilious spells” and other con- 
ditions caused by 
faulty elimination. 
Only 25c for box of 
25at any drugstore. 








| Beautiful Six-color_ 1987 Oalendar-Thermometer, Aig 
* samples of NR and Tums. Send stamp for packing a 


*® postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Denk 116-20, St.Lonls, Me 








TOP OF THE 





Sports and recreation at their best, 
Swimming in beautiful Lake Min- 
ausin, golf on tournament course, 
riding over 20 miles of bridle 
paths; tennis, archery, fishing. 
Comfortable modern rooms, deli- 
cious meals. Rates from $5.00 in- 
cluding meals. Write 


POCONO MANOR INN 


Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania 








SEE! EUROPE 


10 COUNTRIES EUROPEAN TOUR 
Group sailing July 7. S.S. EUROPA 


Conducted throughout, excellent itinerary, 
fine accommodations. 
Write for folder from the organizer 


RIDGEWAY TOURS 
Christian H. Shenk, Mgr. Lancaster, fe 


OWEN <::.. PICTURES 


Reproduction of famous paintings for pictur 
study and correlation. Send us a postcard wit 
your name, address, school and grades taught, #* 
we will send full descriptive literature with samp" 
pictures FREE. Introductory set of 100 picture 
all different, sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville N. ’ 














VACATION LAKE CRUISES 
$19.25 up -All Expense 
RAILROAD TOURS . EAST and WEST 
BARGAIN TOURS TO EUROPE 
We sell all advertised trips. Booklets mailed tree 
B. J. KENNEDY TRAVEL SERVICE 
203 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














* 
Spend spring, sumac 
WHY NOT gathering butterflies asd me 
| buy hundreds of kinds for collections. 4 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple “= bg 
cost Instructions, pictures. D 
Pleasure. Send 10c for :|\ustrated Prospect 
Terms, before sending butterflies. 


Mr. " . 121, Box} 
r. Sinclair, Dept. 121, Box eee 


wil 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEAR 
New Spring and Summer Ks 
Lowest Prices, OVER 600 FREE SA MPLE. 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-S, 711 Arch St., Pile" 
a 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and minis 
jn ofl. No previous ex perienconeetifs 
joney a Pome 

2 .gi98, or 


a . 
M ” 
JONAL A 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept 
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CAPITALIZE 


Your Teaching Experience 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers with 5 
yars experience can earn $50 to $100 or more 
wekly during vacation on our GUARANTEED 
INCOME PLAN, introducing to schools and 
achers new UNIT PLAN material edited by 
Dr. J. R. McGaughy of TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA U., and approved by State Depart- 
ments of Education. Exclusive rights in home 
community or elsewhere. No investment. Car 
‘ecesary. Write fully giving age, experience, 
mevious vacation employment, and dates between 
vhich you can work. 


GEO. L. SHUMAN CO., Dept. F 
203 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














TEACHERS WANTED 
Experienced upper grade and high school teachers 
toact as local distributors for new 1937 edition of 

Lincoln Library. Remuneration daily in 
Proportion to sules. 
THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 
Latayette Bidg., Dept.B, Buffalo, N, Y. 
RRR RARER 





ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Many Social Security Jobs! Why not qualify for 

y Government Job, paying $105—$175 month to 

* Send for our questionnaire—find out what 

ttions you are qualified for. No obligations. 

Dose immediately. INSTRUCTION SERVICE, 
145, St. Louis, Mo. 
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- AT SPECIAL PRICES 
e 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
Ing including two sets of envelopes 


100 Seript Lettering + $3.50 





W, - 
vn Ler Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


LOTT ENGRAVING CO... 1046 Chestnut St_, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
8% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treaeure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for items mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





10S. “Caverns Measureless to Man” 

In the vicinity of Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, in western Virginia, 
with its increasingly popular Skyline 
Drive, there are a number of extra- 
ordinary caverns that a visitor in 
that region would not want to miss. 
Among them are Endless Caverns, 
Virginia Caverns, and Massanutten 
Caverns. Folders describing and 
picturing these underground wonders 
will be sent on request. 


106. Drawings to Be Colored 

George Carlson has done some ex- 
cellent work in the large panel draw- 
ings of the Panorama Paint Books. 
Under such titles as “Mother Goose 
Folks,” “Story Book Folks,” “Down 
on the Farm,” and “Down by the 
Sea” he presents subjects that chil- 
dren never tire of, in a way that 
should delight them. The paper is 
specially made to take water colors. 
The publishers (Treasure Chest Publi- 
cations, Inc.) will send a single panel 
from one of the Paint Books gratis. 


107. Off the Beaten Track 

Do you enjoy visiting, or learning 
about, countries somewhat off the 
beaten track? If so, you will find 
Poland richly rewarding. More and 
more, travelers will be drawn toward 
the land of Copernicus and Kos- 
ciuszko, of Pilsudski and Paderewski. 
Poland, whose vital national spirit 
has survived centuries of turbulent 
history, has cities where one suddenly 
steps into the Middle Ages—and back 
to a very enterprising twentieth cen- 
tury. Wouldn’t you and your pupils 
like to see an illustrated booklet, 
Poland, which the Gydnia-America 
Steamship Line is distributing? 


108. “Twinkle, Twinkle...” 

If you have ever visited one of the 
great planetariums, such as those in 
New York and Chicago, and have 
watched the heavens pass in review 
before your eyes—through the func- 
tioning of a giant projector, man- 
made and man-controlled—you will 
recall the reverent hush that filled the 
room while the lecturer gave his 
explanatory talk. Along with every- 
one else present, you doubtless re- 
solved that from then on you would 
learn more about the stars. But how 
begin? Well, an easy and practical 
way is through the pages of a maga- 
zine written for people in general, 
not for scientists. Send us a three- 
cent stamp and we will ask the Hay- 
den Planetarium, New York, to mail 
you a specimen copy of their illus- 
trated monthly, The Sky, and a fold- 
er telling about the Planetarium and 
the schedule of performances. 
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Grace Line cruise passengers photographed in the Chilean Lake Region in July 
(below the Equator the seasons ore reversed) 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Modern Grace Line “Santa” ships sail to South America 
from New York every week — from California every 
other week. A wide variety of all-expense cruises includes 
32 day trips to Peru, with visits to Lima and vicinity; 
39 day tours into the Andes to Cuzco, ancient capital of 
the Inca Empire, and the interior of Peru; and 39 day 
cruises to Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile. Stop over privi- 


leges permit passengers making the Chile cruise to visit 

















the lovely Chilean Lake Region and Buenos Aires. En 
route visits to Panama Canal, Havana and twelve to 
i seventeen other Caribbean, South and Central American 
cities. Connections at all ports with Pan American-Grace 
Airways (flying time Santiago to New York four days, 


from other points proportionately less). For full infor- 





mation, illustrated literature, itineraries, fares and all- 
expense cruises, consult your travel agent or Grace 
Line, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
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200 
100 
50 
25 


T First Prize 
| Second Prize 
| Third Prize 


IN | Frere 
CASH 


5 Prizes of 


$10 each 


15 Prizes of 
$5 each 75 


and Numerous Honorable Mentions 
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We Will Send Full Information on Request 


There is nothing complicated about entering this Contest. You merely fill 
out and send us the coupon below, telling what place you hope to visit before the 
end of next summer, and signifying that you would like a copy of the Rules and 
a Cover Sheet for your Travel Letter. 


This Cover Sheet, giving you details of the Contest, will be mailed to your 
address immediately upon receipt of the coupon. 


The Contest is open to all teachers actively engaged in the practice of their 
profession, or subject to call when needed. Persons employed by schools in 


executive and secretarial work, or as librarians, are eligible. 


Teachers naturally are attracted by the fact that $1,000 is being offered them 
in cash awards—a first prize of $500 and twenty-four others as listed above. Since 
The Instructor Travel Contests were inaugurated, in 1928, more than $9,000 has 
been distributed in cash prizes. 


You have only 
to write a letter, interestingly descriptive, such as you expect to send to friends 
from home —just the sort of letter that you most enjoy 
writing. the sort that you are most delighted to receive from others, 


Another feature of the Contest that appeals is its simplicity. 


when you are away 


Any public means of transportation may be used: train, ship, bus, or air- 
Private automobiles may be used as inei- 


dental conveyances, but not for the major part of a trip. 


plane, or any combination of these. 


The Contest will close October 15, 1937. 


TRAVEL 
CONTEST 
COUPON 


(MAY BE SENT IN A SEALED ENVELOPE, OR PASTED ON 
THE BACK OF A ONE-CENT GOVERNMENT POST CARD.) 


SR A aT 
. D. Conklin, Travel Contest Editor, Tur Instructor, Dansvinie, N.Y. 


I hope to go to 

on a vacation trip this year and would like to know more about your 1937 Travel 
Contest offering $1,000 in cash prizes. Please send me a copy of the Rules, with 
Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which | plan to write, describing my trip. 


Please send additional copies of the Rules and Cover Sheets to the following 
teacher friends who. I believe, would be interested: 
| Name Address 
| My Name is 
| My Address is 
I £ 
SS TA SS A A 


i Travel Contest! =->= 
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Cards to Make for Mother’s Dag 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


® THE handwork pages are rich 

in suggestions for May time and 
Mother’s Day presents, as well as 
problems which can be made in any 
month in the year. Each problem em- 
phasizes the principle that the color 
and design are as important as the 
workmanship and that the child 
should make an original design for 
his card, basket, or other gift. 


Page | HE drawings of lilacs show- 
28 ing the shape of the mass and 
enough of the detail to indicate how 
the little parts are shaped, will be 
new to many children. By looking 
at these lilacs they will be inspired to 
draw vases of lilacs. Some will try 
to draw the stems as they show 
through a transparent glass vase. 
Even the children who have lilacs 
before them will learn much from 
this drawing, because it is difficult for 
them to draw from actual flowers. 
An excellent color problem is try- 
ing to match the different colors 
of lilacs with crayons and paints. 


Page WHEN children like to do 
26 something, we should very 
definitely plan problems that give 
them this experience. Here we 





Step Drawings of a Dendehoo 
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have a combination of two things 
they like to do—weaving and making 
May baskets. The page is rich ip 
variety of designs. Children inven 
designs more enthusiastically after 
they have seen many original designs 
If they are shown only one or two, 
they are more apt to copy them. 


Page THE pictures as well as the 
2% description on this page radi 
ate interest. The problem of provid. 
ing a large number of decorative 
programs is so practical that it should 
serve as an inspiration to teachers to 
make art work fill real needs in 
school life. 


Page FEACHERS and children are 
28 always asking for suggestions 
for gifts for Mother. This page 
shows how to make some which ar 
useful and in good taste. We should 
never let children make things that 
we would not want in our homes. 





Handerait for Lessure Time 
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Page THE steps in drawing 
29 4 dandelion will help 
children of grades one 
two to draw a flower larg 
They tend to draw a 
flower in the middle of the 
paper. These steps will a 
so be helpful to older chil- 
dren in seeing the relate 
of the flower parts. * 
method used here should ® 
helpful to teachers in worr 
ing out similar steps for 
other flowers or objects. _ 
When one reads the article 
about trellises, one 8 & 
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that some children are shown how 
wdo things like this to make their 
homes attractive. Teachers should 
aterest children more and more 
n constructing articles that can 
used for their homes. If they 
mke things which they have 
tamed how to make in school, they 
vil want to invent other things too. 


"as ON THIS page children see a 
way to draw a cluster of flow- 
«sin design by drawing very dis- 
inctly each individual flower. The 
wacher may call attention to the 
very definite way the veins are drawn 
a the leaves, and to the orderly way 
awhich the little lines are made in 
ach violet. 

The bunch of violets should also 
lp the pupils who wish to draw 
id-fashioned bouquets. 

The variety of Mother’s Day cards 
town here will stimulate the chil- 
in to make original designs. Some 
my also compose original poems. 

The pupils will be glad to see pic- 
ures of children holding flowers, be- 
ause they will get the help they are 
iways asking for—how to draw 
unds of children holding something. 


tye CHILDREN need much help 
i in drawing pi f all kind 

g pictures of all kinds. 
Thy need the stimulation of seeing 
ytures which are better in composi- 
wn than their own. ‘They learn 
tore from them if the elements are 
imple, such as the trees shown here. 





Page WHEN children study 

$2" Mexico in grade three, 
the pig is one of the most 
popular animals. The pigs 
on this page, drawn in many 
positions, will help children 
raise their standards of draw- 
ing. The teacher must keep 
forcing a high standard on 
many children, else they are 
content to draw a simple 
pig, side view. 

This page will help the 
children model pigs. They 
can look at the pictures to 
help correct the defects. 



































Page CHILDREN are very enthusi- 
33 astic about making fans, espe- 
cially if the weather is warm. In the 
problem described here they have rich 
and valuable experience in making 
designs and experimenting with col- 
ors. Most art instructors are agreed 
that design and color are the most 
valuable phases of our art work today. 
Any experience the children get in 
color and design will tend toward 
better designed homes in the future. 


Page WE NEED more pages of hand- 

34 work well illustrated like this 
one. Children in many schools do 
not have enough opportunities to 
work with their hands. Teachers do 
not feel capable of directing the 
handwork. The directions on this 
page are very clear. 

Children should be required to have 
their designs and colors approved by 
the teacher before they make the mats 
or rugs. In making something to be 
used, we have a different problem 
from that of experimenting with 
many colors on a paper which can be 
thrown away. Even if the result is 
less creative, it should be artistic. In 
a problem like this, children can af- 
ford to be conservative. 
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NAME_ ee _ 

STREET 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL || 


WRITE SERVICE DEPT. 


for information about your 


VACATION TRAVEL 


This is the year of many glamorous events in Europe, 
of the Coronation, Paris Exposition, Bayreuth Wagner 
Festivals The 90th Anniversary of Hamburg- 
American Line, the 80th of North German Lloyd..... 
The year of reduced travel costs abroad .. . and 
the year of GREAT TRAVEL TOURS arranged by 
travel organizations on our famous Transatlantic 
ships for early, middle and late Summer. Examples: 





“LATE SUMMER TOURS 
TO EUROPE—1937” 
Booklet on request 
15-Day Tours in AUGUST 
visiting England, or France for the 
Paris Exposition . . with 3rd Class 

Bremen or Europa both ¢ 

ways on the Atlantic 21 5 up 
4-COUNTRY TOURS 

of 22-24 Days in August with 3rd 


Class ocean round $990., 


trip 
Other vacation tours in August 
at low rates. 


“ CORONATION 
TOURS” 
Booklet on request 
Durations of 26 days 
or longer 
$499 up, with Tourist 
Class both ways on the 
Atlantic. 


“LET'S GO 
EUROPEAN” 
Ask for booklet by name 
Tours of 33 days 
and longer 


$413-75 up in Third 
Class, and $498-00 
up in Tourist Class for 
Transatlantic both 
ways. 





“GATEWAY TOURS” 
This booklet on request 
Tours of 23 days 





“TOURS TO EUROPE” 


This booklet on request 





or longer Tours of 23 days 
$288 ap ta Third wae TRAVEL IN EUROPE and longer 
is booklet on request 
Class . . . $3.57 up in Tours of 22 days and longer $269 up with Third 


Tourist Class on the $445 up with Tourist Class on Class on the Atlantic 


Atlantic both ways. the Atlantic, both ways. 


both ways. 























Special Summer Vacation Sailings From New York Mid-town 
Piers to Ireland England France 
with Cabin, Tourist and Third Classes 


COLLEGE ORCHESTRAS ON BOARD 
THE TWO NORTH GERMAN LLOYD SWIFT EXPRESSES: 


EULOPO... sailingJune19 The Special Bremen 
and again on July 7. College Sailing, June 30. 


Germany 


STUDENT SPECIAL TO COBH, PLYMOUTH, 
JUNE 26, JULY 15 Columbus CHERBOURG, BREMEN 


THE “FAMOUS 4°° OF HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE: 


Deutschland New York Hamburg Hansa 


June 20, July 15 June 27 July 1 july 8 


EARLY VACATION CRUISES 


Two 9-Day Cruises from New York to NASSAU and HAVANA 
each at minimum of $90, sailing on May 27 Reliance 


and June 5 . . . on World Cruise Liner 


DECORATION DAY MAY 29 TO BERMUDA 
CRUISE OF 4 DAYS New York RATES OF . . $55 up 











The Tour Booklet entitled: “ “ 


or the following items as checked:— [_] Summer Courses Abroad 1937; 
["] Guide Book of Study in Europe; [.] On Taking My Car Abroad; 
C] Sailings To Europe; [_] Early Vacation Cruises. 
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Dear READER: 


Because of the nation-wide interest in the Horace Mann Centennial, we are 
devoting our Illustrated Unit of Work this month to Horace Mann and the 
public school. Before vacation begins you will want to plan with your pupils 
ways for making their leisure time worth while. How this may be done in 
rural, village, and city schools is presented on our Forum Discussion Page, 
page 12. Your own vacation interests may be broadened by reading Journeys 
to Places Far and Near, which begins on page 55. For questions and answers 
about special problems in the teaching of arithmetic, art, English, reading, 
science, and the social studies, turn to pages 3-9. The subject matter in this 


issue is analyzed in the columns below. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


May Day; Mother's Day— 

A story on page 20 and handwork on 
page 26 relate to May Day. Sce pages 
14-15, 18-19, 20, 28, and 30 for a va- 
riety of material on Mother's Day. 


World Good Will Day— 
Refer to pages 13 and 49. 


National Music Week— 
The rhythm-band score on page 49 in- 
cludes words and piano accompaniment. 


Arbor Day; Seasonal— 

For Arbor Day material, see pages 31 
and 40. Seasonal material includes 
pages 16, 25, 29, 45, and 46. 


Handwork: Units of Work; Seatwork— 

Turn to pages 6-7 for questions and 
answers on teaching art. Handwork oc- 
curs on pages 13-16, 18-19, 25, 26, 
28-32, 53, and 86-87. For units, see 
pages 13, 15, 17, 18-19, and 35-44. 
Seatwork is on page 14; and is included 
on pages 16, 18-19, 21, and 36. 


Program Material; Stories— 

Suggestions for May programs are on 
pages 13, 45, 46, 49, and 52; stories, 
pages 20 and 21. 


2 
Arithmetic; Spelling— 


Arithmetic questions are answered on 
page 4. On page 52 is an arithmetic 
item; on page 53, one on spelling. 


Art Appreciation; Music 

See the cover, the picture study on 
page 16, and pages 18-19 for art appre- 
ciation;. music correlations, pages 16 
and 49, 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

On page § are questions and answers on 
science. Nature-study correlations are 
on pages 29, 31, 32, 46, 52, and 53. 
Pages 14-15 and 17 have hygiene cor- 
relations. 


Language; Literature; Reading 

Page 15 correlates with language; and 
questions and answers on language occur 
on page 9. Pages 16 and 18-19 have lit- 
erature correlations. On page 8 ques- 
tions on reading are answered, and a 
reading item is on page 53. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

For social studies, see page 3; geog- 
raphy, pages 13, 46, 49, and 52; history, 
pages 35-44; character education, pages 
13, 14-15, 18-19, 20, and 35-44, 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


May Day; Child Health Day— 
See pages 20, 26, 46, and 47. Page 
17 has a hygiene test. 


Mother's Day; National Music Week— 

Pages 18-19, 28, and 30 emphasize 
Mother’s Day. A test for Music Week 
is found on page 17, handwork on page 
27, and a recitation on page 46. 


World Good Will Day— 
See pages 13, 21, 48, 55-58, and 60. 


Arbor Day; Seasonal— 

Pages 31 and 40 contain material for 
Arbor Day. Seasonal material is on 
pages 16, 25, 29, 45, and 46. 


Handwork— ' 
For handwork, see pages 6-7, 13, 16, 
18-19, 25-34, 52, 53, and 86-87. 


Program Material; Stories— 

May program helps include suggestions 
on pages 13 and 52; songs, pages 45 and 
46; recitations, page 46; a pageant, page 
47; and plays, pages 48 and 50-51. For 
stories, see pages 20-21. 


Units of Work; Tests— 

Pages 13, 18-19, 24, and 35-44 sug- 
gest units of work. Tests and suggested 
activities occur on pages 16, 17, 18-19, 
36, and 40. 


* 


Arithmetic— 
For help in arithmetic, see page 4. 


Art Appreciation; Music— 

For art appreciation, see the cover; 
and pages 16 and 18-19. For music, see 
pages 16 and 17. 


Elementary Science— 
See pages 5, 31, 32, 46, 52, and 53. 


Hygiene; Physical Education— 
Turn to page 17 for a hygiene test. 
Page 47 has directions for drills. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Language questions are answered on 
page 9. See also pages 17-19 and 24. 
For literature, see pages 16, 18-19, and 
47; for reading, pages 8 and 53. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Answers to questions on social studies 
are on page 3. For geography, see pages 
13, 21, 48, 52, 55-58, and 60; history, 
pages 35-44, 50-51, and $3. Pages 11, 
13, 18-20, 35-44, and 48 include mate- 
rial for character education, 
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